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PREFACE 


HE present organisation of the older children in schools enables the 
~apils to make use of more advanced text-books than was formerly 
vossible. This book of English Composition has been arranged for 
a two or three years’ course of work for pupils in the Upper Classes 
of Elementary Schools, in Central Schools, Evening Continuation 


_ Schools, and the Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. The work for 


each year deals with the essentials for the writing of composition : 
fist, the acquisition of ideas to be gathered from the study of 
passages of literary merit ; second, the principles to be observed in 
letter-writing, précis, etc. ; third, the grammatical rules for correct 
writing ; and fourth, chapters and tables for general study and 
reference dealing with punctuation and the enlargement of the 
vocabulary. 

It is suggested that the work in Part I., with a selection of that 
in Part III., will be found sufficient for the First Year’s Course ; 


; _ Part II. and a further selection from Part III., covers the Second 
_ Year’s Course ; and a general revision of the salient points of the 


book will be found sufficient for the Third Year’s Course. 

It should be noted that the section dealing with Grammatical 
Rules for Correct Writing is treated in a very simple way in Part L., 
and expanded and developed in Part II. As far as possible, the 


__ terminology recommended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
_ Terminology has been adopted. 


iv PREFACE 


There are abundant exercises and examples, so that both pupils 
- and teachers will have no difficulty in making a due selection of work 
best suited to their requirements. i. 

It is hoped that this book will be particularly useful as a reference 
book, as well as a book for study, and to this end are included 
chapters on Interesting Words, Antonyms, Roots and Prefixes, 
A Treasury of Words, etc. 

The writers are indebted to Mr. R. P. H. Blore, M.A., F.C.P., for 
reading the proofs and offering many valuable suggestions. 
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PART I. 


SECTION I. RULES OF COMPOSITION. 


I. The Paragraph. 


A sentence is one complete thought expressed in words. Several 
sentences arranged in order dealing with one chief point form a 
paragraph. ‘The opening sentence should at once give the reader an 
idea of what the paragraph is going to describe ; then the thoughts 
connected with the chief idea are stated in order : finally the para- 
graph should close with a forcible sentence which further impresses 
upon the mind the chief idea. 

The followmg paragraph should be studied. It is an extract from 
the History of England by Lord Macaulay, and describes the search 
for and capture of the Duke of Monmouth, a son of Charles II., after 

_the defeat of Monmouth’s army at Sedgemoor. Buyse was a com- 
panion of the Duke. 


“ At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, and Buyse was 
found. He owned that he had parted from the duke only a few hours before. 
The corn and copsewood were now beaten with more care than ever. At 
length a quaint figure was discovered hidden in a ditch. The pursuers sprang 
on their prey. Some of them were about to fire; but Portman forbade all 
violence. The prisoner’s dress was that of a shepherd; his beard, prema- 
turely grey, was-of several days’ growth. He trembled greatly, and was unable 
to speak, Even those who had often seen him were at first in doubt whether 
this were truly the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. His pockets were 
searched by Portman, and in them were found, among some raw pease gathered 
in the rage of hunger, a watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, 
an album filled with songs, receipts, prayers, and charms, and the George with 
which, many years before, King Charles the Second had decorated his favourite 
son. Messengers were instantly despatched to Whitehall with the good news, 
and with the George as a token that the news was true. The prisoner was 
conveyed under a strong guard to Ringwood.” 


Helps to Study. The first sentence of this paragraph is a key 
sentence, which tells what one is going to read about—the search 


recommenced. 
7 


i 
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There is one chief point in the paragraph—the search for and 
capture of the Duke—and the opening sentence goes straight to the 

oint. 
' The details of the search are given in order—the discovery of a 
fugitive ; the search to find out if the prisoner was really the Duke ; 
the evidence that the right man had been found ; the conveyance of the 
news to the King ; and finally the despatching of the prisoner to a place 
of safety. | 

There is a vigorous closing sentence, which sums up the paragraph 
in a few words—the prisoner was conveyed under a strong guard to 
Rinqwood. 

Here, then, we have the main principles to keep in mind when 
writing paragraphs :— 


(1) There must be an opening key sentence which states what one 
is going to read about. 


(2) There must be one chief point in the paragraph. 
(3) The details must be described in order. 


(4) There should be a vigorous closing sentence giving the gist of 
the paragraph. 


Bearing these principles in mind the following paragraph should 
be studied :— 


“So on they went to the point, where the cyclopean wall of granite cliff, 
which forms the western side of Lundy, ends sheer in a precipice of some three 
hundred feet, topped by a pile of snow-white rock, bespangled with golden 
lichens. As they approached, a raven, who sat upon the topmost stone, black ~ 
against the bright blue sky, flapped lazily away, and sank down the abysses of 
the cliff, as if he scented the corpses underneath the surge. Below them from 
the gull rock rose a thousand birds, and filled the air with sound ; the choughs 
cackled, the hacklets wailed, the great black-backs laughed querulous defiance 
at the intruders, and a single falcon, with an angry bark, dashed out from 
beneath their feet, and hung poised aloft, watching the sea fowl which swung 
slowly round and round below.”’—From Westward Ho! by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Helps to Study. In this, as in the former paragraph quoted, the 
opening sentence immediately gives a key to the whole paragraph— 
the precipitous and gigantic cliff. The one chief point that the 
author wishes to impress on the mind is the dizzy precipice, and he 
chooses his detail 7m order so as to convey the effect of the enormous 
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depth from the top of the cliff to the gulf beneath. He describes 
first the objects on the top of the precipice nearest to the travellers, 
and then, as his eye penetrates the space below, he describes 
the birds flapping and cackling and poising in the air far below the 
onlookers. The closing sentence is a strong one and confirms the 
impression given in the opening sentence, namely, that the drop. 
from the cliff to the sea below was of enormous depth. 

The following paragraph is taken from Charles Dickens’s David 
Copperfield. When the student has read it, he should be able to 
answer these questions :—What is the chief point of the paragraph ? 
Is the opening sentence a good key sentence? What details are 
mentioned to explain the chief point? Are the facts arranged in 
order? Do the concluding sentences sum up the chief impression ? 

“ The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause to look at it, 
in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful 
noise, confounded me. As the high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their 
highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. 
As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out 
deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When 
some white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed 
by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition of 
another monster. Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming through them) were 
lifted up to hills ; masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
sound ; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, to change its 
shape and place, and beat another shape and place away ; the ideal shore on 
the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds flew fast 
and thick ; I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature.” 


Enlarging the Vocabulary. The verb is the word in a sentence. 
Much care must be taken to chose those verbs which convey the 
exact meaning the writer wishes to convey. Take for example the 
first set_of verbs, No. 34, in the Treasury of Words, p. 249 :—amuse : 
divert: interest: entertain: rejoice: cheer: recreate: enliven: 
solace: play: sport: disport : revel: frolic: caper. 

The key word to this set is amuse, but each word has a different 
shade of meaning, and no two would be used in exactly the same 
sense in a sentence. For example :—we amuse a person: divert the 
mind : imterest by engaging the attention : entertain by holding the 
attention and amusing by conversation: rejoice by being joyful— 
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and soon. Much time can usefully be employed in studying the list 
of words in the Treasury of Words, and by practising the use of them 
in appropriate sentences. 

Note the verbs in this passage :— 


“On all this part of the coast, and especially near Aros, these great granite 
rocks that I have spoken of go down together in troops into the sea, like cattle 
on asummer’s day. There they stand, for all the world like their neighbours 
ashore ; only the salt water sobbing between them instead of the quiet earth, 
and clots of sea-pinks blooming on their sides instead of heather ; and the great 
sea-conger to wreathe about the base of them instead of the poisonous viper of 
the land. On calm days you can go wandering between them in a boat for 
hours, echoes following you about the labyrinth ; but when the sea is up, 
Heaven help the man that hears that cauldron boiling.”—RosBErt Louis 
Stevenson, The Merry Men. 


This short passage is made vigorous and vivid by such finite verbs 
as go down, stand, and by the participles sobbing and blooming, and by 
the infinitive to wreathe. 

The following passage from Kingsley’s Yeast deserves careful 
study if only on account of the wonderful choice of finite verbs and 
participles. Notice how the verbs give strength and life to the 
whole passage :— 


‘‘ He tried to think, but the river would not let him. It thundered and 
spouted out behind him from the hatches, and leapt madly past him, and 
caught his eyes in spite of him, and swept them away down its dancing waves, 
and let them go again only to sweep them down again and again, till his brain 
felt a delicious dizziness from the everlasting rush and the everlasting roar. 
And then below, how it spread, and writhed, and whirled into transparent fans, 
hissing and twining snakes, polished glass-wreaths, huge crystal bells, which 
boiled up from the bottom, and dived again beneath long threads of creamy 
foam, and swung round posts and roots, and rushed blackening under dark 
weed-fringed boughs, and gnawed at the marly banks, and shook the ever- 
restless bulrushes, till it was swept away and down over the white pebbles and 
olive weeds, in one broad rippling sheet of molten silver, towards the distant 
sea. Downwards it fleeted ever, and bore his thoughts floating on its oily 
stream; and the great trout, with their yellow sides and peacock backs, 
lounged among the eddies, and the silver grayling dimpled and wandered upon 
the shallows, and the May-flies flickered and rustled round him like water- 
fairies, with their green gauzy wings; the coot clanked musically among the 
reeds ; the frogs hummed their ceaseless vesper-monotone ; the kingfisher 
darted from his hole in the bank like a blue spark of electric light ; the swallows’ 
bills snapped as they twined and hawked above the pool; the swifts’ wings 
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whirred like musket-balls, as they rushed screaming past his head; and ever 
the river fleeted by, bearing his eyes away down the current, till its wild eddies 
began to glow with crimson beneath the setting sun. The complex harmony 
of sights and sounds slid softly over his soul, and he sank away into a still day- 
dream, too passive for imagination, too deep for meditation.” 


This passage is a veritable gold mine of verbs, and the reader should 
collect from it those verbs which convey ideas of life and force and 
action. e.g., thundered, spouted, leapt, writhed, whirled, boiled, ete. 

Caution. One of the commonest faults of the beginner is to over- 


work parts of the verb to be, which is often loosely used in sentences 
of this kind :— 


(1) The sea was a golden colour. 
(2) The man was a great height. 


Both these sentences are loosely expressed because the sea is not 
a colour; nor can a man be a height. The sentences might be 
corrected in this way :— 


(1) The sea was golden in colour. 
(2) The man was of a great height. 


The verb fo be rarely has a meaning of its own. Its chief function 
is simply to join the subject with a word that follows ; e.g., The man 
was indeed a giant. The verb was has no meaning of its own; it 
connects the idea implied in the word man with the idea implied in 
the word giant. 


Exercises. 


I. Examine the following paragraphs. State in each case (1) the chief 
point ; (2) the key sentence ; and (3) the sentences which repeat the chief idea. 


(1) “ For indeed, a change was coming upon the world, the meaning and 
direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change from era to era. The 
paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken up ; old things were passing 
away, and the faith and life of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream. 
Chivalry was dying ; the Abbey and the Castle were soon together to crumble 
into ruins ; and all the forms, beliefs, desires, convictions of the old world were 
passing away, never to return. A new continent had risen up beyond the 
western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back into an 
infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from 
its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 
universe. In the fabric of habit which they had so laboriously built for 
themselves mankind were to remain no longer.” —JaAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
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(2) ‘‘ Over the distant Italian Alps rose clouds of the most fantastic forms, 
jutting forth into the heavens like enormous trees, thrusting out umbrageous 
branches which bloomed and glistened in the solar rays. Along the whole 
southern heaven these fantastic masses were ranged close together, but still 


THE ICE-CREAM BARROW. 


perfectly isolated, until on reaching a certain altitude they seemed to meet a 
region of wind which blew their tops like streamers far away through the air. 
Warmed and tinted by the morning sun, those unsubstantial masses rivalled 
in grandeur the mountains themselves.”—JOHN TYNDALL. 

II. Write paragraphs on one or more of the following subjects, remembering 
to get an opening key sentence, one chief point in the paragraph, detail suggest- 
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ing the chief point, and a strong closing sentence :—A School Match: A Street 
Market: A River Scene: A Dockyard: Off to the Front. 

Example :—A paragraph on A School Match. An excited crowd of school- 
boys had gathered to watch the match. The sound of strident voices rose 
from all parts of the field. At one point a boy, clad in grey suit, was gesticu- 
lating wildly. A fat and ungainly junior, with cap on one side and hair awry, 
was scuffling with his neighbour. Some wiry athletes were playing leapfrog, 
while their neighbours applauded them. Thus laughing, babbling, shouting, 
the school waited for the warning whistle. 

Ill. Write a paragraph describing the Ice-cream Barrow shown in the 
picture on the opposite page. 

Vocabulary Exercises. I. Add to each of the following nouns five or six 
verbs which can be used appropriately and with good effect :—Horse gallops, 
thunders, chafes, careers, stampedes, ambles. 

(1) Thunder: (2) Brook; (3) Waterfall: (4) Train: (5) Trees: (6) Motor 


car: (7) Machinery: (8) An Excited Crowd: (9) Animals at the Zoological 


Gardens: (10) A Violin. 


Il. Study set 50 of the Treasury of Words and use ten of the verbs meaning 
to destroy in sentences suitable for a description of An Eruption of Vesuvius, or 
A Great Flood. 


Ill. Make a list of all the verbs (other than parts of the verb to be) in the 
passage from Yeast on page 10. 


Il. The Narrative. 


All the world loves a story. In olden times bards and minstrels, 
tellers of tales, were among the most honoured men of the race, and 
their audiences gathered eagerly round them, waiting breathlessly 
for the dramatic conclusion of the story. The tale-tellers played 
upon the eagerness of their listeners, skilfully arranging their facts 
so that the excitement grew at every step, and leading up cunningly 
to the one chief point in which the story culminated. 

Short and long stories have this one point in common—that the 
facts are arranged in an orderly way to lead step by step to the chief 
point of the story. This ladder-like arrangement of a narrative 
is called producing a climax (climax is a Greek word for ladder). 
Among the shortest stories in the world are Aesop’s Fables, one of 
which is given below :— 


“ A Dog and a Cock, being great friends, agreed to travel together. At 
nightfall they took shelter in a thick wood. The Cock, flying up, perched 
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himself on the branches of a tree, while the Dog found a bed beneath in the 
hollow trunk. When the morning dawned, the Cock, as usual, crowed very 
loudly several times. A Fox, hearing the sound and wishing to make a break- 
fast of him, came and stood under the branches, saying how earnestly he 
desired to make the acquaintance of the owner of so magnificent a voice. The 
Cock, suspecting his civilities, said: ‘Sir, I wish you would do me the favour 
to go round to the hollow trunk below me, and wake up my porter, that he 
may open the door and let youin.’ On the Fox approaching the tree, the Dog 
sprang out and caught him and tore him to pieces.” 


In this anecdote the same principles are to be observed as were 
referred to in the previous chapter on writing paragraphs. These 
are :—(1) A key sentence introducing the chief actors in the story— — 
a dog and a cock who were great friends. 


(2) There is a chief point in the story—a fox, wishing to make a 
breakfast of the cock, came and stood under the branches. 

(3) The sentences are arranged in order to lead to the climax of 
the story—the Dog sprang out and caught him and tore him to preces. 

One of the most dramatic of all stories is to be found in the Bible 
in the “ Song of Deborah.” The narrator is careful to arrange the 
facts ladder-wise ; every added detail is another rung in the ladder 
of excitement, until the topmost step—the climax—is reached. The 


numbers in the passage below correspond to the rungs of the 
ladder :— 


(1) ‘“‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be, 
blessed shall she be above women in the tent. 


(2) He asked water and she gave him milk ; 
(3) she brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 


(4) She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to the workman’s 
hammer ; 


(5) and with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his head, when 
she had pierced and stricken through his temples. 
(6) At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down: 


(7) at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he fell down dead.” 


This is one of the most remarkable examples in literature of 
repetition to secure emphasis as the climax approaches. 

In the following diagram the facts, as related in the Bible story 
of Ruth and Naomi, are arranged as rungs in the “ ladder of excite- 
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ment ”’ till the topmost rung—the climax—is reached. Of course 
the reader must begin at the bottom :— 


The Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if ought 
but death part thee and 
me. 
Where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried : 
Thy people shall be my people, and 
Thy God my God: 
Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 


And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee : 


Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave 
unto her. 


Ladder of Excitement. 


It is interesting to note that on a bronze plate on one side of the 
tomb of Robert Louis Stevenson in the island of Samoa is an extract 
from the above passage. It is taken from the Samoan Bible, for 
Stevenson was greatly beloved by these people :—‘‘ Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest, will 
I die, and there will I be buried.” 

The following passage is taken from a story written four hundred 
and fifty years ago. The reader should notice how carefully the 
facts are arranged in order, and how modern—apart from one or 
two words and phrases—the whole passage sounds :— 


“So at the season of the night they went all to their beds, for they all lay 
in one chamber. So after midnight against day, the bishop ... as he lay in 
his bed asleep—fell on a great laughter ; and therewith the fellowship awoke, 
and came unto the bishop and asked him what he ailed. 

‘ Ah Jesus, mercy,’ said the bishop, ‘ why did ye awake me? I was never 
in all my life so merry and so well at ease.’ 

‘ Why, wherefore ?’ said Sir Bors. 

‘Truly,’ said the bishop, ‘Here was Sir Launcelot with me with more 
angels than ever I saw men upon one day ; and I saw the angels heave Sir 
Launcelot towards heaven, and the gates of heaven opened against him,’ 
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‘It is but dretching of swevens’ (ie. troubling of dreams) said Sir Bors, 
‘for I doubt not Sir Launcelot aileth nothing but good.’ 
‘It may well be,’ said the bishop. ‘Go ye to his bed, and then shall ye 


prove the sooth.’ 

So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed, they found him stark dead, 
and he lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest savour about him that ever they 
smelled. Then was there weeping and wringing of hands, and the greatest 
dole (i.e. lamentation) they made that ever made men. And on the morrow 
the bishop sung his mass of Requiem ; and afterwards the bishop and all those 
nine knights put Sir Launcelot in the same horse bier that Queen Gueneve! 
was laid in before that she was buried. 

And so the bishop and they altogether went with the corpse of Sir Launcelot 
daily, till they came unto Joyous Gard, and ever they had an hundred torches 
burning about him. 

And so within fifteen days they came to Joyous Gard. And there they laic 
his corpse in the body of the choir, and sang and read many psalters anc 
prayers over and about him.”—Str THomas MALory. 

Notice how straightforward is this narrative, how orderly is the 
arrangement of the facts leading to the discovery of the death of Sn 
Launcelot and to his burial. The interest in this story is furthe: 
increased by the introduction of conversation between the Bisho} 
and Sir Bors. 

Conversation plays an important part in story-telling. Compar 
the effect of the two following paragraphs :— 

(1) The Prince asked who dared to insult them with that blasphemou 


mockery. He commanded the courtiers to seize and unmask the stranger 
that they might know whom they had to hang at sunrise from the battlements 


(2) ‘‘ Who dares ?’ he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who stood nea 
him—‘ who dares insult us with this blasphemous mockery ? Seize him an 
unmask him—that we may know whom we have to hang at sunrise from th 
battlements.’ °—Epa@ar ALLAN Por, The Mask of Red Death. 

The second of these two passages is infinitely preferable to th 
first, since the conversation gives a far more dramatic turn t 
the whole narrative. 

The reader will do well to make use of this art of introducin 
conversation in his own writing. 

The three passages given below are the concluding paragraphs « 
three stories. They illustrate how frequently an author brings h 
story to a finish by means of climax. 

(1) ‘The venerable judge thus ended what, to judge by his appare 
emotion, and by the tears which filled his eyes, was really a painful task. ys 
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_ jury, according to his instructions, brought in a verdict of Guilty ; and Robin 
Oig M‘Combich, alias M’Gregor, was sentenced to death and left for execution, 
which took place accordingly. He met his fate with great firmness, and 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But he repelled indignantly the 
observations of those who accused him of attacking an unarmed man. ‘I 
give a life for the life I took,’ he said, ‘ and what can I do more ?’ ”—WALTER 
Scorr, The Two Drovers. 


(2) “ While I gazed this fissure rapidly widened—there came a fierce breath 
of the whirlwind—the entire orb of the satellite burst at once upon my sight— 
my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder—There was a 
tumultuous shouting sound like a voice of a thousand waters—and the deep 
and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently over the fragments of the 
* House of Usher.’ ”’—EpG@ar ALLAN Por, The Fall of the House of Usher. 


(3) “ There was a discordant hum of human voices! There was a loud 
blast as of many trumpets! There was a harsh grating as of a thousand 
thunders! An outstretched arm caught my own as I fell, fainting, into the 
abyss. It was that of General Lasalle. The French army had entered 
Toledo. The Inquisition was in the hands of its enemies.”—EpGar ALLAN 
Por, The Pit and the Pendulum. 

Sometimes, however, an author deliberately chooses to end his 
story on a quiet note. Below are the concluding sentences of two 
dramatic short stories, which, however, end very quietly, as if the 
author had determined to calm the feverish excitement which he 
himself had aroused :— 

(1) “Stubbs, on his part, went off into the morning with reflections of his 
own. 

‘They are all mad,’ thought he, ‘all mad—but wonderfully decent.’ ”’— 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


(2) ** Look out, my gentle chap,’ he resumed in a different tone, ‘ Ye 
should see the lights at Brokenburn Glen by this time.’ WALTER Scott, 
Wandering Willie's Tale. 

All good stories do not necessarily end in a distinct climax, but 
there is always one outstanding idea for which the story is related, 
and from the first key sentence which introduces the main theme 
to the reader, continuously through the sentences and paragraphs, 
up to the closing sentence which summarises the effect, or cause, or 
moral, or some other fact, the one outstanding idea is skilfully kept 
before the reader’s attention. 

Important hint. When writing a narrative, an essay, or other form 
of composition, it is an excellent plan to imagine that you are telling 
somebody what you are writing. You must have clearly in your 

L. C.U.C. B 
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mind’s eye some particular person to whom you are relating the 
events, etc. This will help you to write simply, arrange your facts 
in order, produce a climax, etc. It is often very helpful to write 
(on a separate piece of paper) such a sentence as :—My dear Arthur, 
I am now about to give you an account of an interesting story which 
I think will amuse you. 

Keep this slip before you, and you will find it exceedingly helpful 
in your writing. 

A student often finds it easy to write autobiographies of such 
things as an old boot, a bicycle, a penny, a fountain pen, a tin 
soldier, etc. The reason is that the writer puts himself in the place 
of the article about which he is writing, and this assists him in ex- 
pressing his thoughts clearly. So in all kinds of writing you should 
make your accounts real, and expressive of your own feelings. 
Picture everything clearly in your mind, and then write what you 
have pictured. Try to write of something, and not about something. 
(The word autobiography is from the Greek autos—self, bios—lie, 
grapho—I write.) 

The Vocabulary. Much of the success of story-telling depends on 
the due choice of suitable words, especially of action words (verbs), 
and descriptive words (adjectives). The words must be selected so 
as to portray the feelings of the actors, as well as to describe the order 
of events. Note the following words and phrases in the selection 
from The Fall of the House of Usher :—I gazed (looked steadfastly) : 
a fierce breath of the whirlwind (like the hot air from a great bonfire ; 
a desert ; a furnace): burst at once on my sight (how dramatically 
this word tells of the suddenness and grandeur of the scene): my 
brain reeled (this gives at once a sense of giddiness): mighty walls 
rushing asunder (a grand but terrible sight): tumultuous shouting 
sound (a vast number of voices) : voice of a thousand waters (makes 
one think of a stormy sea; a great waterfall): deep and dank tarn 
(gives a sense of horror produced by the appearance of the sullen 
waters) : closed sullenly and silently (dramatically describes how the 
waters sucked the ruin down). 

The importance of keeping a phrase-book, in which to jot down 
striking phrases that are noted in the course of reading cannot be 
over-estimated. It is excellent practice to use such phrases in 
sentences, so that the full meaning of the words can be understood 
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_ and appreciated. When a piece of writing has been well done it is 
difficult to substitute any word of equal importance for those selected 
by the writer, so carefully is his selection made. What more fitting 
or equally fitting words, for instance, could you write instead of 
I gazed : fierce breath of the whirlwind ; my brain reeled ; tumultuous 
shouting ; voice of a thousand waters, etc., in the extract noted ? 
The following passage deserves study on account of its well- 
chosen adjectives, or descriptive epithets, as they are sometimes 


called. 


“ Taking care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight walk to 
the west front ” (of an English cathedral) “‘ and there stand for a time, looking 
up at its deep-pointed porches and the dark places between their pillars where 
there were statues once, and where the fragments, here and there, of a stately 
figure are still left, which has in it the likeness of a king, perhaps indeed a king 
on earth, perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven ; and so higher and higher 
up to the great mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, 
shattered, and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, 
worn by the rain and swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured 
on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold ; and 
so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above that the eye loses itself among 
the bosses of their traceries, though they are rude and strong, and only sees 
hike a drift of eddying black points, now closing, now scattering, and now 
settling suddenly into invisible places among the bosses and flowers, the crowd 
of restless birds that fill the old square with that strange clangour of theirs, so 
harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast between 
the cliffs and sea.” 


The reader should here note the effective vividness of the adjec- 
tives in such phrases as mouldering walls: rugged sculpture : con- 
fused arcades, shattered, and grey, and grisly: swirling winds: deep 
russet-orange lichen : melancholy gold: traceries . . . rude and strong : 
bleak towers : invisible places : restless birds, etc. 

Poetry is a treasure house of adjectives, and below are given 
examples of striking epithets :— 


(1) “And still she slept an azwre-lidded sleep 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered.”’ (Krats. 


(2) “ Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers.” Miron. 
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(3) “Thus spake he, and airy-footed Iris 
sped forth upon the errand.” 
HoMER. 

(4) ‘Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awaken’'d flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 


SHELLEY. 
(5) ‘“‘ Look, how the floor of heaven 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, __ 
Still quiring to the yowng-eyed cherubins.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Caution. It is easy to get into the habit of using a number of 
weak and commonplace adjectives which add very little to the 
effect of one’s writing. 

One of the principal faults is the practice of using two or more 
adjectives having a similar meaning to describe a noun. Thus it 1s 
a mistake to write A pretty and beautiful doll ; a loving, affectionate 
friend ; a vivid and striking scene, etc. ; for the pairs of adjectives 
have almost the same meaning and their use only leads to mental 
contusion. 

Slang words such as ripping, and the wrong use of decent, and 
aggravating must be avoided ; while it is time that adjectives like 
nice and fine, except when used in the right sense, took a well-earned 
rest. 

Notice the following words which are frequently misused in care- 
less conversation and writing :— 

terrible—fitted to excite terror, or awe. (A terrible noise is correct; a 

terrible sum is incorrect.) 

horrible—causing or tending to cause horror. (A horrible catastrophe is 

correct ; horrible medicine is incorrect.) 

ghastly—death-like. (A ghastly countenance is correct; ghastly books is 

incorrect. ) 

beastly—like a beast in actions or behaviour. (Beastly habits is correct ; 

beastly nuisance is incorrect.) 

brilliant—sparkling ; glittering. (A brilliant scene is correct; a brilliant 

scheme is incorrect. ) 
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funny—full of fun; droll. (A funny clown is correct ; a funny hat is in- 
correct. ) 


only, alone—the word only implies that there is no other object of the same 
kind ; the word alone implies being unaccompanied by any other object. 
(An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone 
is one that is left by itself.) 


Exercises. 


I. Write a short story on one of the topics suggested below. The first 
_ paragraph is to be a description of the scene in which the story takes place ; 
the second is to describe the appearance of the hero ; the third should introduce 
a dramatic incident. Continue the story and bring it to a strong dramatic 


close :— 

(1) Fighting against Odds. (2) Marooned. (3) The Wreck of the * Mary 
Anne.’ (4) The Cat and the Mouse. (5) A Hero of the Mines. (6) The 
Adventures of Two Merry Friends. 


II. Write an imaginary story suggested by the following poem :— 


“Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry : 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘She must weep, or she will die.’ 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee ; 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet, my child, I live for thee.’ ”’ 
TENNYSON. 


III. Write one vivid paragraph, taking care to produce a climax, on each 
of the following subjects :— 


(1) A Fight with a Lion. (2) Fleeing from a Forest Fire. (3) Caught in a 
Thunderstorm. 
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IV. Suggest ten dramatic titles for stories. Select three of these titles and 
write on each subject (1) the key sentence, (2) several sentences leading up to a 
climax, (3) a strong closing sentence. 


V. Write a paragraph on Cricket in the Street. The picture will give you 
some ideas. 


CRICKET IN THE STREET. 


Vocabulary Exercises. I. Supply four suitable adjectives for each of the 
following nouns:—Youth: Sleep: Life: Death: Day: Night: Fear: 
War: Peace: Toil. (Example :—buoyant youth: care-free youth: joyous 
youth : clear-eyed youth.) 


II. Use the following adjectives with appropriate nouns in suitable sentences : 
—exorbitant: notorious: principal: affluent: censorious: decent: ephe- 
meral: heinous: impecunious: impartial. 

III. Study the verbs in Set 46 of the Treasury of Words, and use ten of them 
in appropriate phrases: e.g., to seek a remedy: to reconnoitre a position. 
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We have seen in the previous chapters that paragraphs and 
narratives must be written round one central idea. Every sentence, 
also, should be the expression in words of one complete thought. 
The first golden rule to be learned about sentence construction arises 
from this fact, and can be called the rule of unity. It can be summed 
up in the words, one thought—one sentence. 


(1) The man wore a dark frieze overcoat and his home was in Leicestershire. 


Is there one complete thought in this sentence? How many 
distinct pictures are presented to the mind 2 

This sentence contains a statement of two distinct thoughts, one 
concerning the man’s clothing and the other concerning his home ; 
hence the information should be presented in two sentences with a 
full stop dividing them. A properly constructed sentence, no 
matter how short or how long it may be, should contain only one 
central idea. The unity of the sentence must be preserved. 


(2) The man wore a dark frieze overcoat. He also carried a bowler hat. 


In these two sentences only one picture is presented to the mind— 
that of a man dressed in a particular way. There is a common unit 
of thought, for the hat is part of the man’s attire. In this instance, 
then, the two sentences should be written as one :— 


_, The man wore a dark frieze overcoat and carried a bowler hat. 


(3) “ Whilst the morning papers were being unfolded by millions of English 
men and women, and the details of the mysterious crime discussed over eggs 
and bacon and buttered toast, Philip de Mountford, the newly found heir- 
presumptive to the Earldom of Radcliffe, was lying in the gloomy mortuary 
chamber of a London police Court, whither he had been conveyed in the same 
cab whose four narrow wheels jealously guarded the secret of the tragedy 
which had been enacted within their precincts.” 

This is an example in an aggravated form of the error in No. (1). 
The first two pictures, that of the breakfast table and that of the 
dead man, are correctly introduced into the same sentence, because 
they are deliberately contrasted. The author wants his reader to 
consider the two pictures side by side. But the added facts, that 
the dead man had been conveyed in a cab, and that the cab gave no 
clue to the murderer, have nothing to do with the idea conveyed by 
the first two pictures. 
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The Vocabulary. The great storehouse of words is the dictionary, 
which is always the constant companion of people who wish to know 
much and to write well. But great dangers attend a careless use of 
the dictionary. For example, a class was recently asked to use the 
word abeyance correctly in a sentence, and several pupils finding 
from the dictionary that abeyance meant in suspense wrote: The 
girl remained in abeyance till the postman arrived. Now the word 
abeyance is never used in this connection, but is employed only in 
such sentences as: The law fell into abeyance ; or, During the illness 
of the chairman the business of the committee remained im abeyance. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance that the student should note 
not only every new word which comes to his notice, but also the way 
in which the word is used. The keeping of phrase books, into which a 
student notes the whole phrase in which a new word occurs is of 
the utmost value. 

* Metaphorical Use of Words. It is interesting to note how many 
English words are used metaphorically ; i.e., in a different sense from 
that in which they were first employed. Such a simple word as 
break, for example, which originally meant to divide an object into 
parts, can be used now in many different senses; e.g., break bread 
with ; break fresh ground ; break the ice; break one’s heart; break 
the news, etc. Similarly, the names of many animals are now used 
metaphorically :—(1) As adjectives :—elephantine tread; leonine 
countenance ; bearish disposition. (2) As nouns to express com- 
parison :—a lion in the fight ; a dog in the manger ; a snake in the grass. 

Names of parts of the body sometimes undergo the same process 
of changing their meaning. The word eye has many metaphorical 
uses ; e.g., in the wind’s eye; up to the eyes in work ; to see with half 
an eye; im the mind’s eye; a friendly eye; throw dust in the eyes of 
a person, etc. 

Names of colours often undergo a similar transformation of 
meaning ; e.g., caught redhanded ; a red-letter day; red ruin. 


Exercises. 


I. What central idea would you select in describing each of the following :— 
A Great Railway Station: A Stretch of Moorland: A Crowd at a Football 
Match: A Blacksmith’s Forge: A Chimpanzee ? 

Example :—A Great Railway Station :—A scene of bustling animation. 


* Metaphors are explained on page 124. 
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II. Combine the following groups of words into single sentences :— pearls— 
sea—diver: lion—hunter—rifle—jungle : glacier—guide—rope—creyasse : 
farmer—furrow—plough : clerk—stool—ledger—accounts : hobby—stamps 
—geography. 

Example :—The diver, in seeking for valuable pearls, is obliged to explore the 
depths of the sea. 


Ill. Combine the following simple sentences in any way that seems suitable, 
taking care to have one central idea in each sentence :—We find ourselves in a 
paved alley. The alley is some seven feet wide where it is widest. It is full 
of people. It resounds with the cries of salesmen. A yard or two farther we 
pass the hostelry of the Black Eagle. We glance, as we pass, through the square 
door of marble. The door is deeply moulded. We see the shadows of vines 
resting on an ancient well. A printed shield is carved on the side of the well. 


IV. The following sentences contain many pictures but one central idea. 
Write down the central idea in each case as a title to the sentence. 

(1) “ It was the most interesting thing, to observe the manner in which Mr. 
Pickwick performed his share in the ceremony: to watch the torture of 
anxiety with which he viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at the 
imminent hazard of tripping him up ; to see him gradually expend the painful 
force which he had put on at first, and turn slowly round:on the slide, with his 
face towards the point from which he had started.” —D1ckeEns. 

(2) “ That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and down the 
well of the staircase, and commanding the main thoroughfare by which the 
inhabitants are passing; by which the cook lurks down before daylight to 
scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by which the young master stealthily 
ascends after dawn ; down which miss comes rustling in fresh ribbons... ; or 
master Tommy slides, preferring the bannisters for a mode of conveyance, and 
disdaining danger and the stair. . . .”.— THACKERAY. 


V. Express in single sentences and in your own words the meaning of each 
of the following passages :— 
(1) “* Men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel.” 


(2) “ All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed.” 
(3) “ If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 
(4) “ Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep.” 
(5) “ A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 
(6) “ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 
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VI. Write a paragraph describing the Irish Mail Car shewn in the picture 
below. 
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AN IRISH Mat CAR. 


Vocabulary Exercises. I. Use the following phrases in good sentences. 
The form of the words may, if necessary, be slightly altered :—- 
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(1) Abandon a design; abandon a friend: abandon oneself to grief. (2) 
Applaud a singer; applaud a resolution. (3) Administer to one’s wants : 
administer an estate: administer the sacraments : administer the law: 
administer an oath. (4) Birds of the air: castles in the air : air of aggression : 
air of absurdity. (5) Amend: amend in health: amend a document: amende 
honorable. (6) Attach a stamp: attach importance to: blame attached to. 


il. Make a list of adjectives and phrases formed from the names of animals 
and used in a metaphorical sense ; e.g., dogged patience ; a dog’s life; give a 
dog an ill name and hang him ; let sleeping dogs lie ; dog-cart ; throw to the dogs. 

III. Make a list illustrating different ways in which the words face, eye, teeth, 
finger, can be used metaphorically. 


IV. Select from the Treasury of Words three nouns appropriate to each of 
the following adjectives :—unexpected: zealous: deliberate: venomous: 
coruscating: sombre: notorious: abominable: adroit : grotesque. 


IV. Clearness in Sentences. 


Composition consists of the arrangement of words in the best order 
to secure the clearest sense. Many people destroy the sense of their 
written thoughts by the careless arrangement of the various parts 
of the sentence. One sometimes gets amusement out of advertise- 
ments in newspapers and in shop windows as a result of faulty 
alrangement of sentences. Announcements such as the following 
frequently appear :— 

(1) For Sale. Antique Lady’s bureau. 

(2) Amazing Value. Massive Gentleman’s Watch. 

(3) Large Children’s Overalls for Sale. 

(4) For Sale. Violin belonging to Musician in Beautiful Case. 


Other less obvious faults of arrangement are to be seen from the 
following illustrations :— 


(1) Rising rapidly from the ground John saw a giant airship. 


It may have been John who rose from the ground, and in that 
case the word-group rising rapidly from the ground is correctly placed 
next to the noun to which it refers; but the author was probably 
referring to the airship ; hence the sentence should read :—John saw 
a gant airship rising rapidly from the ground. The lack of clearness 
in the first wording is due to faulty arrangement. 


(2) They traced the course of the river from their standpoint on the hill 
as it wound along through fertile valleys. 
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The faulty arrangement of the clause as it wound along through 
fertile valleys makes nonsense of the sentence, which should read :— 
From their standpoint on the hill they traced the course of the rwer as 
at wound along through fertile valleys. 

One of the most useful rules to remember in connection with 
sentence construction is this :—Things that are thought of together 
must be mentioned together. 

(3) Unlocking the door the bird flew away. 

This sentence is obviously absurd and contains a very common 
error—the use of an unrelated or dangling participle. As it stands, 
the sentence seems to imply that it was the bird which unlocked the 
door. The corrected sentence might read :—The door beg un- 
locked, the bird flew away. 

(4) The one sole survivor of the catastrophe was a Norwegian. 

The words one and sole both convey the same meaning, and one 
of them should in consequence be omitted. Writers frequently use 
words which add nothing to the sense. Such a fault is called tau- 
tology. The wrong use of several adjectives having a similar 
meaning was mentioned on page 20. 

(5) John’s friend told his father that he had his son to thank for all the 
troubles he had brought upon him. 

It is impossible to decide who is referred to by the various pronouns 
used in this sentence. Such a fault is called the use of ambiguous 
pronouns, or pronouns conveying a double meaning. The most 
noted example of this fault occurs in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible :—‘“‘ And when they arose early in the morning, behold they 
were all dead corpses.” The first they refers to the Israelites, and the 
second to the Assyrians. 

(6) The men seemed apprehensive and to have made up their minds to 
run away. 

This sentence contains an example of mixed constructions ; that 
is to say, it is built up in two different ways. The author makes two 
statements about the appearance of the men: he expresses one by 
the simple adjective apprehensive, and the other by a phrase containing 
a verb. There are two ways of building the sentence correctly :— 

(a) The men seemed apprehensive and inclined to run away. 

(b) The men seemed to be apprehensive and to have made up their minds 
to run away. 
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Clearness is the Second Golden Rule of Sentence Construction. 

The Vocabulary. The English language is exceedingly rich in 
words. This is partly due to the fact that. after periods of invasion, 

the English borrowed many words from their conquerors. The 

Danish invaders of the tenth century gave to the language a host of 
Scandinavian words, of which meek, low. loose, ul, ugly, happy, egg, 
bask, thrive, die, are examples. The Norman Conquest resulted in 
the adoption into English of a very large number of French words. 
such as peace, battle, arms, traitor, crime, rule, lesson, save, jealous, 
pity, discipline, mercy, beauty, colour. 

In the sixteenth century, when the English during the Renaissance 
took such delight in Greek and Latin literature, new stores of words, 
especially Latin words, were added to the language. In recent 
years much use has been made of Greek words for the names asso- 
ciated with scientific discoveries -—telegraph, telephone, cinema, ete. 
(See page 245.) A list of “ Interesting Words ” is given on page 221 ; 
those derived from Latin sources (see page 241) are worth careful 
study. 

But apart from words which have been borrowed from foreign 
nations, English is itself a language of synonyms. The word synonym 
is derived from the Greek syn, meaning with, and onoma, a name—a 
name or word having the same meaning with another. The English 
language contains a great number of words which can be used very 
much in the same way :—huge, colossal, gigantic : nervous, timid, 
frightened : joy, felicity, happiness. 

In the time of King Alfred there were about thirty-seven words 
all meaning a hero, while twenty-seven words could be used to mean 
a ship. 

Although in English many words can be used synonymously, i.e. 
to mean very much the same as one another, there is often a shade 
of difference between apparent synonyms. For example, candid, 
sincere, fair are almost identical, or synonymous in meaning, but 
they are not always used exactly alike. We speak of a candid Sriend, 
@ sincere well-wisher, a fair judge, but we never speak of a candid 
judge, or of a sincere judge. 

Synonyms in English are sometimes due to the fact that one word 
is of English origin, whereas another is derived from French or Latin. 
In the following group, the first word of each pair is English, the 
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second is a borrowed or loan word from Latin or French. The reader 
should note that, as a rule, the English word is the homelier of the 
two, the other sounds less ordinary and is less often used :—lower 
(oneself), abase: lower (the price), abate the price: band, ligament > 
friendly, amucable. 

When there is a choice of synonyms the one of English origin 
should be preferred to the one borrowed from a foreign language. 
Hence begin is to be preferred to commence, because the former is 
English the latter French. 

Words like nice, splendid, gorgeous are much overworked in the 
language, and are used in all kinds of vague ways. The word nice 
originally meant ignorant or stupid, and was used by Shakespeare 
in this sense. Then it came to mean particular or punctilious :— 


When a man wants to get rich quickly, he is not always too nice about the 
means of gaining money. 


It also has the meaning delicate or sensitive :— 


That is a nice question (i.e. very delicate). 

He has a nice ear (i.e. very sensitive). 

The word splendid comes from Latin and means brightly shining. 
Hence it is erroneous to speak of a splendid meal, although one can 
speak of a splendid banquet if one means a banquet at which the 
silver and table decorations are brilliant. 


Exercises. 


I. Join the following pairs of clauses by and or but as the sense demands :— 
(a) The wren perched on the window ledge — uttered her singularly loud notes. 
(b) He was strong — did not always use his strength to good purpose. (c) He 
had heard of the story, — could not by any inquiry find out whence it came. 
(d) The casements have permitted all the winds of heaven to wreak their will — 
the storms beat as they choose upon the floor. 


II. Compose six sentences containing a phrase beginning with a participle, 
e.g., Seizing a ball, the boy threw it in the air. 


III. Compose six sentences containing a relative pronoun who, that, which ; 
e.g., At one end of the house, which vs irregular in shape, there is a low wall. 


IV. Correct the following faulty sentences, giving reasons for the corrections 
in each case :-— 

Misplaced words :—(1) The old man looked singularly pathetic as he stood 
in his own doorway evidently unprotected and uncared for. (2) Wanted—a 
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dining-room table by furniture dealer with twisted legs. (3) Coming down the 
road at a rapid rate John saw from his window a car driven by a woman. 
(4) I wondered how it was at home in England that the Parisian police had not 
discovered the theft. (5) The sale will only be held for two days. (6) The 
scissors will only cut paper. 


(2) While engaged in buying a new hat the man’s bicycle was stolen. ( 3) 
Sitting before a blazing fire his boots began to burn. (4) On knocking the 
door opened. (5) Opening the door a gust of wind blew his hat unceremoni- 
ously from his head. (6) Toiling to the top of the hill a wonderful sight met the 
traveller's gaze. 

Tautology :—(1) With an air of abstraction he absentmindedly put down his 
pen. (2) The father denounced his son’s action as unreasonable and absurd. 
(3) He ran quickly but, however, he could not overtake the traveller. (4) He 
worked hard, but nevertheless, in spite of this fact, he was unable to do all that 
was required of him. (5) Asa rule he usually does as he is told. (6) With one 
accord the audience without a single dissentient agreed to the proposal. (7) 
Finally and lastly I shall conclude my address with a familiar quotation. 
(8) The willing helpers voluntarily assisted the farmer without demanding 
any form of payment. 


V. Examine the following passage from the Earl of Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebelli 
Sir Bevil Greenvil advanced, with a party of horse on his right hand... and 
his musketeers on the left, himself leading up his pikes in the middle ; and in 


on the ground which they had won ; the enemy retiring about demi-culverin 
shot behind a stone wall upon the same level, and standing in reasonable good 
order.” : 

VI. Write a composition entitled The Days of Chivalry or When Knights 
Were Bold. The picture on p. 32 offers some Suggestions. If you have no 
good plan of your own, use the following plan :— 

(1) Introduction. Busy noise of hammers—shouting of men—throng of 
excited crowds—preparation Sor tournament. 

(2) Description of lists. Enclosed field—gaily decorated stand for King and 
knights and ladies—fluttering pennons—gaily dressed heralds—all eyes turned 
to entrance of lists. 

(3) Entry of Combatants. Description of horse—armour—weapons— 
trumpet call announces beginning of the Jray. 

(4) Description of fight. 

(5) Conclusion. The prize to the victor—cheers of the crowd—the end of 
the tournament. 
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Vocabulary Exercises. I. Make a list of eight words synonymous with 
great and use them in sentences. 

Il. Substitute in each case a simpler phrase for the phrase in italics : e.g., 
He was baffled by adverse circumstances. (He was baffled by misfortune. ) 

(1) Bobo was in the utmost consternation. (2) A premonitory moistening 
overflowed his nether lip. (3) He was an object of derision to the onlookers, 
(4) The prisoner's consciousness of his own rectitude supported him at his trial. 

(5) One statesman accused another of terminological inexactitude. (6) 
_ Disraeli declared that Gladstone was intoxicated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity. 

Ill. Use the synonymous adjectives in Set 63 of the Treasury of Words 
with suitable nouns. 


V. Emphasis. 


I. The position of important words. Every good writer wants not 
only to express what is in his mind, but to express it in the clearest 
and most effective way. To accomplish this he finds that emphasis 
is a most useful means. 

Compare the following sentences :— 

(1) Everyone knows that variety is the spice of life. 

(2) Variety is the spice of life. 

___ The central idea in both these sentences is varvety is the spice of 

_ life, and it is clear that more emphasis is thrown on this important 
fact in sentence (2) than in sentence (1). The words at the beginning 
of the sentence are naturally in the most prominent position and 
first arrest the reader’s attention, hence it is advisable to give this 
place to the most important words. 

The last word in the sentence is also prominent because the eye 
last rests upon it: moreover, when the sentence is read aloud, the 
last word is emphasized by the fall of the voice. Hence it is unwise 

to place unimportant words at the end of a sentence. The weakest 
part of a sentence being in the middle, the least important words of 
a statement should be placed there. Sentence (1) could be very 
well expressed in this way :— 


Variety, as everyone knows, is the spice of life. 
The following sentences close very feebly :— 


(1) Whom does the book belong to ? 
(2) They had not got the book he asked for. 
L. 0.U.C. C 
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Much more emphasis is given by writing :— 


(1) To whom does the book belong ? 
(2) They had not the book for which he asked. 


Unimportant words like to, of, only, should not have the important 
final place in the sentence. 

Notice, again, how the most important facts stated in the follow- 
ing two sentences are placed first and last :— 

(1) “ The shepherd girl that had delivered France—she, from her dungeon, 
she from her baiting at the stake, she from her duel with fire, as she entered her 


last dream—saw Domrémy, saw the fountain of Domrémy, saw the pomp of 
forests in which her childhood had wandered.” 


(2) “ That Easter festival which man had denied to her languishing heart— 
that resurrection of Springtime, which the darkness of dungeons had inter- 
cepted from her, hungering after the glorious liberty of forests—were by God 
given back into her hands, as jewels that had been stolen from her by robbers.” — 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Emphasis can be obtained by placing important words at the 
beginning, or at the end, of a sentence. 


II. Climax and Emphasis. There are other means of securing 
emphasis. Consider the following sentence :— 
“© eloquent, just and mighty death! Whom none could advise, thou 


hast persuaded: what none hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised.” 


The three ideas in this sentence are planned in a ladder-like 
arrangement of increasing importance, so that the greatest emphasis 
is placed, as it should be, on the last statement. A similar effect is 
obtained by Julius Caesar when he wrote ““T came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” As we have already seen, this ladder-like plan is called a 
climax. The following examples are well worth study. Notice how 
each passage works steadily to a climax :— 


(1) “As he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was startled to his feet. 
A flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting gush of blood, went over him, and then 
he stood transfixed and thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and steadily, 
and presently a hand was laid wpon the knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 
opened,” 


(2) “Tf we think of Water as the source of all the changefulness and beauty 
we have seen in the clouds; then as the instrument by which the earth we 
have contemplated was modelled into symmetry, and its crags chiselled into 
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grace; then as in the form of snow it robes the mountains it has made, with 
that transcendent light which we could not have conceived if we had not seen : 
then as it exists in the foam of the torrent ; in the iris which spans it, in the 
morning mist which rises from it, in the deep crystalline pools which mirror 
its hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river ; finally in that which is 
to all human minds the best emblem of unwearied, unconquerable power, the 
wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of the sea: what shall we compare to 
this mighty, this universal element for glory and for beauty ? Or how shall 
we follow its eternal changefulness of feeling? It is like trying to paint a 
soul.” —Joun Rusk. 

Care must be taken when writing sentences which end in a climax 
that the most important statement comes near the end of the 
sentence. One of the commonest faults of young writers is that they 
arrange their ideas rung by rung up the ladder of excitement until 
they reach almost the top rung, when suitable words fail them. and 
they fall headlong to the bottom. Such a fault is called anti-climax. 
The following sentence contains an exaggerated example of anti- 
climax :— 

He was obliged to part with his dog, his children, his wife, and his favourite 
old brown pipe. 

When used for humorous purposes, anti-climax—this falling from 
a high to a lower level of excitement—is, if used cleverly, a great 
virtue. Here are some noted examples of anti-climax used for 
humorous effect :-— 

(1) “ Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.””—Popr, 


(2) “ No louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last.”,-—Popr. 


(3) “ One speaks the glories of the British queen, 
d one describes a charming Indian screen.”—Popr, 

_ LI. Repetition. Another method of producing emphasis is by 
the repetition of a word or phrase, or of the same idea expressed in 
different words. The repetition of a word or phrase occurs fre- 
quently in poetry. The opening line of Browning’s poem, “A 
Javalier—As I ride, as I ride” suggests by its rhythm, and the 
epetition of the words, the sound of a horse’s gallop. 

Other well-known examples from poems :— 


“ Half a league, half a league, half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death rode the six hundred.” 
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“ Agincourt, Agincourt, know ye not Agincourt ?” 
“ England, England, England, wherever a true heart beats.” 
“ Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, O sea!” 


A famous example of repetition used to express strong emotion 
occurs in the Bible when David laments the death of Absalom :— 


“OQ my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son 1” (See :—2 Samuel, XViii. and xix.) 


Examples of repetition of words and phrases can be studied in 
the following passages :— 


(1) “These are my brains ; with these I’ll win titles and compete with 
fortune. These are my bullets; these Pll turn into gold.” —THACKERAY on 
Swift. 

(2) “No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of ancient glacier fret the 
soft Jura pastures: no splintered heaps of ruin break the fair ranks of her 
forests ; no pale, defiled, or furious rivers rend their rude and changeful ways 
among her rocks.” —JoHN TYNDALL. 

(3) “A figure started up angrily and came toward him—a figure whose 
bloodshot eyes suddenly fixed into a vacant stare, whose arms were at first 
outstretched and then thrown up in warning gesticulation,—a figure that 
suddenly gasped, choked, and then fell forward in a fit.” —BreT HARTE. 

(4) ‘“ Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows among green aits 
and meadows; fog down the river, where it rolls defiled among the tiers of 
shipping, and the waterside pollutions of a great (and dirty) city. Fog on the 
Essex marshes, fog on the Kentish heights. Fog creeping into the cabooses 
of collier-brigs ; fog lying out on the yards, and hovering in the rigging of great 
ships ; fog dropping on the cunwales of barges and small boats. Fog in the 
eyes and throats of ancient Greenwich pensioners, wheezing by the firesides 
of their wards ; fog in the stem and bow] of the afternoon pipe of the wrathful 
skipper, down in his close cabin ; fog cruelly pinching the toes and fingers of 
his shivering little ‘prentice boy on deck. Chance people on the bridges 
peeping over the parapets into a nether sky of fog, with fog all round them, 
as if they were up in a balloon, and hanging in the misty clouds.” —CHARLES 
Dickgrns, Bleak House. 


We can now summarise the methods of producing emphasis in 
sentence construction :—(1) By placing important ideas first OF 
last in a sentence; (2) by arranging the ideas in ascending order of 
importance to produce a climax ; (3) by repetition of words, or by 
using words containing similar meanings. 


Emphasis is the Third Golden Rule of Sentence Construction. 


The Vocabulary. If the reader carefully examines such a grouy 
of words as production, introduction, conduct, deduct, induce, reduce 
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he is bound to see that all these words have one syllable in common : 
viz., duc or duct. Such a syllable is the chief part of the word and is 
called the root. By the addition of syllables before or after the root 
other words are formed. The root d uc(t) comes from the Latin duco 
meaning J lead, and all such words as duke, red uce, introduce, conduct, 
production have this idea of leading somewhere buried in them, 
Hence, duke means a leader : to reduce means to lead back to smaller 
proportions ; to introduce a person means to lead him into the society 
of another ; conduct (behaviour) is the leading one’s actions together 
ito one channel: to deduct a sum of money is to lead it, or take it, 
away. It is valuable practice for a student to get into the habit of 
breaking up words to find the root: e.g., pro-claim has the root 
claim from Latin clamo meaning I shout ; pro means forth, hence 
proclaim means shout forth. 

Many words used in the English language are derived from Latin 
and Greek roots. A list of the most important of these roots is 
given on pages 241 to 245, and should be learned by heart. 


Exercises. 


I. Rearrange the following sentences, putting the most important words at 
the end :—e.g., From that chamber and Jrom that mansion I fled aghast. 


(1) I fled aghast from that chamber, and from that mansion. (2) This 
fissure rapidly widened while I gazed. ( 3) He seemed to wring his hands with 
sorrow as he crossed the threshold. (4) An officer in a scarlet and embroidered 
uniform came a few steps behind. (5) I really knew little of my friend, 
_ although as boys we had been intimate associates. (6) She turned from him 
with scorn as he said this. 


II. Rearrange the following sentences, altering the position of the closing 
weak words :—(1) The newcomer wore a blue tunic and a hat with a scarlet 
feather also. (2) At this door members are admitted with tickets. (3) A 
preposition is usually a weak word to end a sentence with. (4) Politics is a 
subject which men frequently dispute about. (5) “ What large eyes you 
have!” -“ All the better to see you with.” (6) The stationmaster said the 
express was the best train to travel by. 


III. From the ideas suggested by the following groups of words write single 
sentences to produce climaxes :—(1) Dragon—fire—talons—knight. (2) 
Horse—flight—panic—boy—reins, (3) Fire—cry—girl—window. (4) Shout 
~Scream—rescue. (5) Splintering—rumbling—crash—silence. (6) Crowded 
street—runaway horse—brave boy—reward. 
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IV. In each of the following groups combine the sentences into a single 
sentence, taking care to produce a climax :—(1) Hereward hurled the shield 
full in the Breton’s face. Hereward fell forward dead—with a shout of 
“Torfrida !”? which made the Bruneswald ring. (2) Robin was seated. He 
called for a pint of twopenny ale. He proceeded to light his pipe. (3) They 
still kept hold of the prize. They struggled to and fro. The table was over- 
turned. They grappled fiercely at one another's throats. (4) The wind sank 
into silence. The parting clouds exhibited the glittering crescent of the young 
moon. The thunder died away. (5) I was overpowered by an intense senti- 
ment of horror. Fear sat at my heart. An irrepressible tremor gradually 
pervaded my frame. (6) Ethelred feared the rising of the tempest. He felt 
the rain upon his shoulders. He dashed through the forest with impetuous 
speed. He saw the clouds scurrying across the sky. 


V. Compose sentences containing repetition on each of the following 
subjects :— 

(1) Ascene of desolation, e.g., No flowers bloom ; no birds sing ; no sunshine 
sparkles on the river. 


(2) To suggest rapid motion. (Repeat the same idea in different ways, using 
such verbs as plunge, rear, gallop, stampede.) 


(3) To suggest fright. (Use such adverbs as frantically, feverishly, frenziedly.) 


VI. Express in single sentences in your own words the meaning of each of 
the following quotations from Shakespeare :— 


(1) “ Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like the toad, ugly and veno- 
mous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


(2) “ They are as sick that surfeit with too much 
As they that starve with nothing.” 


(3) ‘“* All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.” 


(4) “If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 


(5) “‘ Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself.” 


(6) ‘ The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape.” 


VII. Write a composition on An Explorer’s Life. The pictures offer some 
suggestions. Try to secure emphasis by means of climax and repetition. 


Vocabulary Exercises. The Latin cado means J fall, and from it the following 
words are derived :—case: casual: incident: accident: decide: cadence: 
occasion : coincidence. In the following sentences supply in the gaps the most 
suitable single words from the above list ;: e.g., A casual meeting in the street 
led to the formation of an intimate friendship. 


————- 
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(1) A... meeting in the street led to the formation of an intimate friend- 
ship. (2) This untoward... put an end to the festivities. (3) On the... of 
the King’s birthday a salute was fired by the fleet. (4) The voices of the 
singers rose and fell with delightful... . (5) The fact that at the moment of 
telegraphing to his brother he received a message from him was regarded as a 
remarkable.... (6) The... for the defendant was ably stated by the 
counsel. 


II. The Latin word levis means light. Notice the following English words :— 
levity, elevate, lever, alleviate, relieve, levy, leaven, relief. Rewrite the following 
sentences, filling the gaps with single words formed from levis. 


(1) It ... my anxiety a great deal to learn that the missing child had 
returned. (2) Such ... of conduct is unbecoming in an old man. (3) A 
substantial tax was...on the already overburdened country. (4) To... 
the suffering of his people was the worthy ambition of the monarch. (5) 
The object of the playwright was to . . . the feelings of his audience. 


° 
VI. Variety, Detail, Balance. 


I. Variety and Detail. When pupils are asked to write a de- 
scription of a scene, e.g., A Country Scene on a Spring Day, they 
frequently begin the composition by a paragraph of this kind :— 

It was a bright Spring day. The sun was shining brightly in the azure sky. 
A gentle breeze rustled through the tree-tops, and the birds twittered in the 
branches. 

The opening sentence is good because it is a key sentence, but the 
rest is uninteresting and commonplace. Eighty out of a hundred 
school compositions on “ A Spring Day ” begin in this way, and the 
reader very soon tires of the gentle breeze and the twittering birds, 
and he feels that no real observation or effort has gone to the making 
of such an artificial description. Now, if instead of saying that the 
birds twittered in the branches, the writer states :— 


The blackbird sounded his bugle-call from the top of a cherry tree, 


the picture in the reader’s mind becomes clear, instead of remaining 
vague. Most descriptive writers secure varvety by giving definite 
detail in their word pictures. The following passage is worth study ; 
the reader should ask himself what is the one zdea which the author 
has in view, and how many definite pictures are presented to the mind 
in order to express the chief idea :— 


“Plough and harrow press hard on the ancient track, and yet dare not 
encroach upon it. With varying width, from twenty to fifty yards, it runs, 
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like a green ribbon through the sea of corn—a width that allows a flock of 
sheep to travel easily side by side, spread abroad, and snatch a bite as they 
pass. Dry, shallow trenches full of weeds, and low narrow mounds, green 
also, divide it from the arable land; and on these now and then grow storm- 
stunted hawthorn bushes, gnarled and aged. On the banks the wild thyme 
grows in great bunches, emitting an exquisite fragrance—luxurious cushions 
these to rest upon beneath the shade of the hawthorn, listening to the gentle 
rustle of the wheat as the wind rushes over it. Away yonder the shadows of 
the clouds come over the ridge, and glide with seeming sudden increase of 
speed downhill, then along the surface of the corn, darkening it as they pass, 
with a bright band of light following swiftly behind. It is gone, and the 
beech copse away there is blackened for a moment as the shadow leaps it. 
On the smooth bark of those beeches the shepherd lads have cut their names 
with their great clasp-knives.’—RicHarD JEFFRIES. 


What a large number of definite details are noted in this de- 
scription !—plough and harrow: twenty to fifty yards: green 
ribbon : sea of corn: flock of sheep: snatch a bite : dry, shallow 
trenches full of weeds: low narrow mounds: arable land: storm- 
stunted hawthorn bushes, gnarled and aged, etc., ete. 

An important way, then, of securing variety is by introducing 
exact detail, all bearing upon the main idea of the paragraph. 

Il. Variety of Sentence Structure. Compare the arrangement of 
sentences in these two paragraphs :— 


(1) The next instant the pulpit was no longer empty. A figure covered 
from head to foot in black cowl and mantle entered it. He knelt with bent 
head. His face was turned away. It seemed a weary time to the eager 
people. The black figure still knelt all this time. The monks still chanted. 
The stillness was not broken. The Frate’s audiences with heaven were 
charged with electric awe for that multitude. Those who already had the will 
to stone him felt their arms unnerved.” 

(2) “ The next instant the pulpit was no longer empty. A figure covered 
from head to foot in black cowl and mantle had entered it, and was kneeling 
with bent head and with face turned away. It seemed a weary time to the 
eager people while the black figure knelt and the monks chanted. But the 
stillness was not broken, for the Frate’s audiences with heaven were yet 
charged with electric awe for that mixed multitude, so that those who already 
had the will to stone him felt their arms unnerved.” —GxorGrE Exior. 


Aids to Study. The first of these two passages, as compared with 
the second, is monotonous and jerky. In (1) the sentences are all 
of nearly equal length, but in (2) they are of varied length. Passage 
(2) begins with a short key sentence, and closes in a forcible way. 
The intermediate sentences vary in length. 
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Every good writer varies the length of his sentences. The 
following passages should be examined and the varying length of 
the sentences noticed in each case :— 


(1) “I must tell you a feat of my dog Beau. Walking by the river-side, 
I observed some water-lilies, floating at a distance from the bank. They are 
a large white flower, with an orange coloured eye, very beautiful. I hada 
desire to gather one, and having your long cane in my hand, by the help of it 
endeavoured to bring one of them within my reach. But the attempt proved 
vain, and I walked forward. Beau had all the while observed me very atten- 
tively. Returning soon after toward the same place, I observed him plunge 
into the river while I was about forty yards distant from him ; and when I had 
nearly reached the spot. he swam to land with a lily in his mouth, which he 
came and laid at my foot.”—WILLIAM COWPER. 

(2) “ Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in the elder, a part 
of experience. He that travelleth into a country before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school and not to travel. That young men travel 
under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well ; so that he be such a one that 
hath the language and hath been in the country before, whereby he may be 
able to tell them what things are worthy to be seen in the country where they 
go, what acquaintances they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the place 
yieldeth. For else young men shall go hooded, and look abroad little.” — 
Francis BAcon. 


In vivid, dramatic writing, such variety in the length of sentences 
is particularly important. Very short sentences are effective in 
describing violent or rapid action. The following passage should be 
studied in this connection :— 


‘“ Shots were discharged by the rioters. Had the defenders waited for this 
signal? Itseemedso. The hitherto inert and passive mill woke : fire flashed 
from its empty window frames; a volley of musketry pealed sharp through 
the Hollow. 

‘Moore speaks at last,” said Shirley, ‘‘ and he seems to have the gift of 
tongues ; that was not a single voice.” 

What was going onnow? It seemed difficult in the darkness to distinguish, 
but something terrible, a still-renewing tumult, was obvious: fierce attacks, 
desperate repulses ; the mill yard, the mill itself, was full of battle movement ; 
there was scarcely any cessation now of the discharge of fire arms ; and there 
was struggling, rushing, trampling, and shouting between. They heard the 
rebel leader cry, “‘ To the back, lads!” They heard a voice retort, ““ Come 
round, we will meet you!” ‘To the counting house!” was the order again. 
‘“ Welcome !—we shall have you there”’ was the response. And accordingly 
the fiercest blaze that had yet glowed, the loudest rattle that had yet been 
heard, burst from the counting-house front, when the mass of rioters rushed 
up to it.””—CHARLOTTE BRONT#. 
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iIl. Balance. Every good author varies the length of his 
sentences. Sometimes this variety of sentence-structure takes an 
interesting form known as balance. Study the following passage :— 

* Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy with only a few. 
The Man in Black, whom I have often mentioned, is one whose friendship I 
could wish to acquire, because he possesses my esteem. His manners, it is 
true, are tinctured with some strange inconsistencies ; and he may be justly 
termed a humourist in a nation of humourists. Though he is generous even 
to profusion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence ; 
though his conversation be replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known him profess 
himself a man-hater while his cheek was glowing with compassion ; and, while 
his looks were softened into pity, I have heard him use the language of the 
most unbounded ill-nature.”,—OLIverR GoLDsMITH. 

Aids to Study. The sentence beginning Though he is generous 
even to profusion should be read two or three times, and then it is 
seen to be exactly balanced. In the first half, the subordinate 
clause introduced by “ though ” is followed by a principal clause : 
in the second half, another subordinate clause introduced by 
“though” is followed by a principal clause. It is easy to 
represent the structure of this sentence by a diagram, using curved 
lines for the subordinate, and straight lines for the principal clauses : 
the pattern, therefore, is ~ — — —_. 

The next sentence beginning I have known him profess himself a 
man-hater is even more interesting. The first clause is a principal 
clause, the second, introduced by “ while ” is a subordinate clause ; 
the third, introduced by “ while ” is a subordinate clause ; the lastisa 
principal clause. The prose pattern in this sentence is —.— — __ : 

Sometimes a writer builds a sentence on a triangular plan, using 
three clauses, the last of which is the most important, and forms the 
crowning point or apex of the whole. Francis Bacon is a master of 
this type of sentence-construction, of which three examples are 
given :— 

(1) ** Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” 

(2) “ Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men 
use them.” 

(3) “ To spend too much time in studies is sloth, to use them too much for 
ornament is affectation, to make judgment only by their rules is the humour 
of a scholar.” 
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The Vocabulary. Prefixes are syllables attached to the beginning 
of words to alter their meaning. The Latin prefix ex means out of. 
Notice its use in the following words :—examine (to search out) : 
except (to take out): exodus (a way out): excavate (to hollow out) : 
excision (a cutting out): exclude (to shut out): expure (to breathe 
out) : expel (to drive out). 

The Latin prefix re means back or again. Notice its use in the 
following words :—recede (to go back): reclaim (to bring back from 
a wild or barbarous state): receive (to take back): recess (a going 
back or withdrawing) : recognise (to know again) : recount (to count 
again) : recur (to run back—to return to the mind) : reject (to throw 
back) : reflect (to bend back). 

Suffixes are syllables attached to the ends of words to alter their 
meanings. The suffixes ing, ock, and kin are of English origin. 
They are called diminutives, because, when added to a word, they 
make it mean something smaller than it meant before. Notice the 
following words : —duckling (little duck): gosling (little goose) : 
foundling (a little child found deserted): codling (little cod fish) : 
lambkin (little lamb): manzkin (little man—usually in the form 
mannequin, a tailor or dressmaker’s lay figure): firkin (the fourth 
part of a barrel) : bullock (a young bull—a calf) : hillock (little hill) : 
paddock (a small park). 

The Latin suffixes arium, orium which generally appear in English 
as ary, ory, usually mean a place where something is kept. Notice the 
following words :—aviary (a place where birds are kept): granary 
(for grain) : aquarium (a tank for water plants and animals) : paniry 
(for bread) : apiary (for bees) : dormitory (for sleep) : wyfirmary (for 
the infirm): depository (a place where anything is deposited—set 
down): repository (a place for safe keeping) : conservatory (a place 
for preservation) : seminary (a place of education—literally a place 
where seed is sown). 

The suffix ary also means a craftsman, thus a lagidary is a crafts- 
man in precious stones; a secretary, a craftsman in writing; an 
antiquary, a craftsman in ancient things. 

Lists of prefixes and suffixes to be memorised are given on pages 
244 to 245. 
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Exercises. 


I. Write descriptive paragraphs on three of the following subjects. Every 
sentence should contain significant detail:—(1) A Beggar. (2) A Shabby 
Room. (3) A Wood in Autumn. (4) Colour in a London Street. (5) A Bull- 
dog. (6) A Persian Kitten. 


Il. Combine the following groups of sentences into single sentences :—Use 
such joining words, or connections, as while, since, for, in spite of, ete. 

(1) He assumed a look of importance. In an angry tone he began to 
examine the sailor. He demanded in what engagement he was thus disabled 
and rendered unfit for service. 


(2) L had not been long at the inn. A post-chaise drove up to the door. A 
young gentleman stepped out. By the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse 
of a countenance. I thought I knew the countenance. 


(3) My friend proposed that we should alight. He suggested that we should 
walk through the park to the hall. He said the hall was at no great distance. 
He proposed that the chaise should follow on. 


III. Describe “ An Accident on the Ice.” Begin with description, varying 
the length of the sentences, and using short vivid sentences when the accident 
is described. 


IV. Examine the following passage and state what is remarkable about its 
structure :— 


“TI impeach him in the name of the Commons’ House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 
turned into a desert. Lastly in the name of human nature itself, in the name 
of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach 
the common enemy and oppressor of all.”’ 


VY. Picture Story. Write a composition on Modes of Travelling. The 
pictures on p. 46 offer some suggestions. Take particular care to vary the 
length of the sentences, using short sentences for dramatic purposes. 


Vocabulary Exercises. I. The Latin word scribo means J write. Use the 
following italicised words in sentences :—inscription, a writing upon: describe, 
to write about: The Scriptures, the Bible: transcription, the act of copying 
out in writing: subscribe, to promise (by writing) to contribute: postscript, a 
part written after a letter: conscript, soldiers written together in a list. 


II. Rewrite the following sentences, using, for the words in italics, single 
words containing the Latin word pono, which means J place ; notice the form 
of the word in position. 

(1) A poll-tax was placed on all the people. (2) Tired with his strenuous 
labours, the fellow lay at rest on the sofa. (3) The child put together a few lines 
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MODES OF TRAVELLING. 


1. llth Cent. Cart. 2. 15th Cent. Covered Carriage. 3. 18th Cent. Sedan Chair. 4. 17th- 
18th Cent. Stage Coach. 6. 19th-20th Cent. Railway Train. 6. Motor-Car; Charabancs; 
Motor-cycle. 
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of poetry. (4) The Kaiser was put down. (5) The picture was put across to 
the other side of the room, the owner not caring for its place. (6) Having 
finished the letter, Charles placed till afterwards the posting of it. 


Ill. The Latin prefix trans means across or over. Use the words across or 
over (or the sense of these words) in the explanation of the following words : 
thus :—transitive (passing over). You will probably have to refer to your 
dictionary, 

transcription: transcend: transfer: transform: tranship: translate : 
translucent: transmit : transparent: transport : transpose: transverse. 


VII. Descriptive Writing. 


In writing descriptions, it is the writer’s aim to give a clear im- 
pression of the person, place, or object that he has seen or imagined. 
When a reader is much impressed by a written description, he always 
finds that he has a vivid “ image,” or picture, left in his mind after 
reading the passage. The writer. before attempting description, 
must see clearly in his own mind an image of the subject of his 
description. The ability to write good descriptive passages depends 
upon careful observation and a clear statement of what the writer has 
observed. The plan adopted in writing paragraphs, as already 
explained in a former chapter, is generally suitable for the writing 
of artistic descriptions of landscapes, seascapes, buildings, ete. 

There is usually an opening key sentence ; one chief point in the 
description to which the writer specially directs the reader’s atten- 
tion ; an orderly arrangement of sentences to develop the chief point, 
and a concluding statement emphasizing the main impression. 

When describing an object, place, or person, a writer generally 
chooses one of two methods :— 


I. The Photographic Method is used when a writer describes 
minutely every detail of importance in the object he is presenting, 
just as a photograph of a scene portrays all that is reflected in the 
Jens of the camera. 

The following passage should be studied as an example of exact, 
though not minute, description :— 

(1) The room in which I found myself was very large and lofty. The 
windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a, distance from the 


black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams 
of encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised panes, and served 
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to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objects around ; the eye, 
however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the 
recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the 
walls. The general furniture was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. 
Many books and musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give 
any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. 
An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all.’’— 
Epe@ar ALLAN POE. 

The key-sentence of the above passage suggests the chief point, 
the main idea, which the writer wishes to convey in his word- 
picture—the gloom of the castle hall which the author is describing. 
His method of procedure is clear. He gives first a general impression 
of the room—very large and lofty. He then describes the windows 
and drapery, both of which add to the gloomy severity of the room— 
The windows were long, narrow, and pointed—the eye struggled m vain 
to reach the remoter angles, etc. Further details add to this general 
impression. The neglected condition of the room is implied by such 
phrases as comfortless, antique, and tattered ; lay scattered about, etc. 
Finally, the last sentence is emphatic and sums up the general 1m- 
pression—An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over 
and pervaded all. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is a past-master in the art of descriptive 
writing. The following passage describing the Plains of Nebraska 
is taken from An Inland Voyage :— 

“It had thundered on the Friday night, but the sun rose on Saturday without 
a cloud. We were at sea—there is no other adequate expression—on the 
plains of Nebraska. I made my observatory on the top of a fruit-waggon, 
and sat by the hour upon that perch to spy about me, and to spy in vain for 
something new. It was a world almost without a feature; an empty sky, an 
empty earth; front and back, the line of railway stretched from horizon to 
horizon, like a cue across a billiard-board ; on either hand the green plain ran 
till it touched the skirts of heaven. Along the track innumerable wild sun- 
flowers, no bigger than a crown piece, bloomed in a continuous flower-bed ; 
erazing beasts were seen upon the prairie at all degrees of distance and diminu- 
tion; and now and again we might perceive a few dots beside the railroad 
which grew more and more distinct as we drew nearer till they turned into 
wooden cabins, and then dwindled and dwindled in our wake until they melted 
into their surroundings, and we were once more alone upon the billiard-board. 
The train toiled over this infinity like a snail, and being the one thing moving, 
it was wonderful what huge proportions it began to assume in our regard. It 
seemed miles in length and either end of it within but a step of the horizon. 
Even my own body or my own kead seemed a great thing in that emptiness. 
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Day and night, above the roar of the train, our ears were kept busy with the 
incessant chirp of grasshoppers—a noise like the winding up of countless 
clocks and watches, which began after a while to seem proper to that land.” 
__ The first sentence of this passage is introductory ; the second 
gives a clear clue to the subject of the whole paragraph—the vast 
_ empty plains of Nebraska. Every detail adds to the impression of 
vastness which the key sentence introduces—vastness so great as to 
Suggest a sea. Phrase after phrase carries on this idea—a world 

_ almost without a feature—the line of railway, like a cue across a billiard- 

~ board—train toiled over this infinity like a snail. 

_ The reader should note, too, how Stevenson uses repetition for 
emphasis—an empty sky, an empty earth ; and many phrases suggest, 
infinite space—at sea on the plains of Nebraska—the green plain ran 
hill rt touched the skirts of heaven—all degrees of distance and diminu- 
tion—dwindled and dwindled—melted into their surroundings—infinity— 
males in length. 

Il. The Impressionist Method. Sometimes, instead of giving 
detailed descriptions of an object, place, or person, a good writer 
selects one or two details of particular importance. He still begins 
with an opening key sentence, and closes it with a strong emphatic 

“Statement, but he is content with far less detail in the rest of his 
description. In this case, the details are particularly important and 
carefully chosen. In La Belle Dame Sans Merci, Keats gives a 
picture of the desolation of Winter, or late Autumn, merely by 
selecting two characteristic signs of Winter. 

“ O what can ail thee, Knight at arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 


The sedge is withered from the lake 
And no birds sing. 
O what can ail thee, Knight at arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone ? 
The squirrels granary is full, 
And the harvests done.” 
_ Sometimes Keats adds to his picture more details, as the following 
passage shows :— 
“ St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was ! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent were the sheep in woolly fold. 
L. 0.U.C. D 
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Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 

Past the sweet virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith.” 


Whether the writer chooses the photographic method, in which 
he describes his object in great detail, or the impressionistic method 
*n which he selects much less detail, he always observes the rules of 
(1) opening with a strong key sentence ; (2) selecting good detail, 
which is described in order—first, the large main features most 
readily observed, then the lesser objects which the writer sees as he 
continues to gaze ; and (3) closing with a strong emphatic statement 
which frequently rises to a climax. 


III. Contrast. There is one other important feature worthy of 
close attention in connection with descriptive writing. Read the 
following paragraph, whith is one of many in an account of Little 
Things, from Thrift :— 

“Tt ig not luck, but labour, that makes men. Luck, says an American 
writer, is ever waiting for something to turn up ; Labour, with keen eye and 
strong will, always turns up something. Luck lies in bed and wishes the 
postman would bring him news of a legacy ; Labour turns out at six, and with 
busy pen or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a competence. Luck 
whines; Labour whistles. Luck relies on chance; Labour on character 
Luck slips downwards to self-indulgence ; Labour strides upward, and aspire 
to independence.”’ 


In this paragraph, which is part of an essay on Labour, the methoc 
of contrast is used to develop the subject. Throughout the passag 
Labour is contrasted with Luck. Sentences containing two idea 
strongly contrasted give a dramatic turn to the events recorded 
and thereby arrest the reader’s attention. Note the followin 
contrasted statements :— 

(a) The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not without token of storm t 
ensue, 

(b) She had gentle, winning ways, but an impetuous temper. 


(c) That is the parish workhouse. All about it is solid, substantial, useful 
but so dreary ! so cold! so dark! There are children in the court, and y 
all is silent. 


(d) A solemn breathless hush pervaded the crowded assembly, a hu: 
intensified by the dreadful boom of the distant guns. 
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(e) Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron chains. 


(f) It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the 
_ epoch of incredulity, it was the season of Light, it was the season of Darkness. 
_ it was the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, we had everything before 
us, who had nothing before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all 
going direct the other way—in short, the period was so far like the present 
period, that some of its noisiest authorities insisted on its being received, for 
good or evil, in the superlative degree of comparison only.—The opening 
sentences from 4 Tale of Two Cities. 


Poets make frequent use of contrasted statements to produce a 
dramatic effect. The following lines are a good illustration of this 
use :— 


ha Ps fy 


“ Sweet is the Rose, but grows upon a brere ; 
Sweet is the J uniper, but sharp his bough ; 
Sweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh near - 
Sweet is the Firbloom, but his branch is rough ; 
Sweet is the Cypress, but his rind is tough ; 
Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is his pill ; 

Sweet is the Broomflow’r, but yet sour enough ; 
And sweet is Moly, but his root is ill.” 


The use of contrast is, then, a helpful way of writing certain 
sentences and developing paragraphs. 

The Vocabulary. The habit of comparing one thing with another, 
and of seeing resemblances between things that are alike in one 
point, but dissimilar in others, is natural to the human mind. We 
say, for example, that an aeroplane is like a bird, because it travels 

_ through the air. The one point of resemblance between the aero- 

_ plane and the bird is this power of flight. When a person states one 

_ point of similarity in two objects that are otherwise dissimilar he js 
_ employing a simile. A simile is very often, but not always, intro- 
duced by like or as. The word simile is derived from the Latin 

similis meaning like. It is not a simile ‘to say My hat is just like 
yours, because hats are things alike in many particulars; but it 
would be a simile to say, My hat is as black as your boots. 

Some common similes of every-day speech are :—he is as proud 
as a peacock : the blow descended like lightning : the lad was as cool 
as a cucumber: the orange is as sharp as vinegar : as bold as brass : 
as heavy as lead: as pale as a candle». like a shot: like a flash: as 
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red as a lobster: as tough as leather: mad as a March hare : clear 
as crystal. | 
Several examples of similes.are given below :— 


(1) “ My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June. 
O my love’s like the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 


(2) “ But is it she that there appears, like a beam of light on the heath ? 
bright as the moon in autumn, as the sun in a summer storm, comest thou, 
O maid, over rocks, over mountains to me ? She speaks: but how weak her 
voice ! like the breeze in the reeds of the lake.” 


(3) “ A trampling of sea boots was heard in the entry ; the door was flung 
open, and in rolled a wild set of mariners enough. Enveloped in their shaggy 
watch coats, and with their heads muffled in woollen comforters, all bedarned 
and ragged, and their beards stiff with icicles, they seemed an eruption of 
bears from Labrador.” 


The great Greek poet Homer was fond of using very long similes, 
and other authors, imitating him, sometimes employ the long 
Homeric simile :— 

(4) “So spake he, and the Argives shouted aloud, like to a wave on a steep 
shore, when the south wind cometh and stirreth it ; even on a jutting rock that 


is never left at peace by the waves of all winds that rise from this side and from 
that.” ts 


(5) “Then found they Odysseus dear to Zeus, and the Trojans beset him 
like tawny jackals from the hills round a wounded horned stag, that a man 
hath smitten with an arrow from the bow-string, and the stag hath fled from 
him by speed of foot, as long as the blood is warm and his limbs are strong, 
but when the swift arrow hath overcome him, then do the ravening jackals 
~ rend him in the hills, in a dark wood, and then god leadeth a murderous lion 
thither, and the jackals flee before him, but he rendeth them, so then, round 
wise-hearted Odysseus of the crafty counsels, did the Trojans gather, many 
— mighty, but that hero thrusting on with the spear held off the pitiless 

ay.” 


Exercises. 


I. Examine the following descriptive passage, and then answer the questions 
given below :— 

“The one common note of all this country is the haunting presence of the 
ocean. A great faint sound of breakers follows you high up into the inland 
cafions ; the roar of water dwells in the clean, empty rooms of Monterey as in 
a shell upon the chimney ; go where you will, you have but to pause and listen 
to hear the voice of the Pacific. You pass out of the town to the south-west, 
and mount the hill among pine woods. Glade, thicket, and grove surround 


Nis 
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you. You follow winding sandy tracks that lead nowhither, You see a deer ; 
a multitude of quail arises. But the sound of the sea still follows you as you 
advance, like that of wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger to the 
ear; and when at length you gain the summit, out breaks on every hand and 
with freshened vigour that. same unending, distant, whispering rumble of the 
ocean.... The whole woodland is begirt with thundering surges. The 
silence that immediately surrounds you where you stand is not so much broken 
as it is haunted by this distant, circling rumour. It sets your senses upon 
edge ; you strain your attention ; you are clearly and unusually conscious of 
small sounds near at hand; you walk listening like an Indian hunter; and 
that voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting company to you in your walk.” 


(1) What is the chief point of the passage ? (2) State the meaning of the 
key sentence in your own words. (3) Point out the phrases that repeat the 
idea of the opening sentence. (4) Point out the phrases that contain powerful 
descriptive adjectives. (5) Give reasons for saying that the last sentence is a 
forcible one. (6) How does the last sentence repeat the idea contained in the 
first sentence ? 


II. Imagine you are writing a novel. Describe in detail in one paragraph a 
room of the house in which the hero of your story lives. Begin with a general 
description, and then go on to describe details. Pay particular attention to 
the opening and closing sentences, but first decide what will be your chief 
point. 

III. Use the following descriptive phrases in appropriate sentences :—(1) 
Thundering surges : (2) impenetrable thicket : (3) fantastically carved figures : 
(4) towering into the heavens: (5) blackness of the night: (6) gliding and 


_ glittering dizzily beneath: (7) deep-pointed arches: (8) diminutive and 


excessively trim houses: (9) swirling currents ; (10) unscalable heights : 


(11) great vaulted porches : (12) pillars and white domes. 


IV. Describe one of the following objects. Take particular care with the 
opening sentence, the descriptive detail, the conclusion :—A Hovel: A Ship’s 
Cabin: A Cottage: A Slum: A Cathedral: An Engineer’s Workshop: A 
Forge. 


Y. Complete the following statements of contrasis :—(1) The English climate 
is temperate and invigorating but that of the African Gold Coast is.... 
(2) The British are generally energetic and industrious ; the Spanish are.... 
(3) Courage and bravery are marked characteristics of the British bull-dog ; 
the wolf is notorious for.... (4) The father was cautious in all his dealings, 


_ thesonwas.... (5) Industrious at work and play, cheerful and active at all 


times, the lad was sharply contrasted with his brother who... . (6) Bold, 
domineering and impatient, this man possessed a wife.... (7) Heaven is 


_ the region of gentleness and Jriendship ; hell of... . 


VI. Use each of the following pairs of words in the same sentence :—cautious, 
indiscreet: vivacious, stolid : immaculate, soiled: deceitful, ingenuous : 
confident, timorous : genial, frigid: miserly, generous. 
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VII. Picture Story. Write the humorous story of A City Boy’s Holiday in 
the Country, illustrated on the opposite page. 

Vocabulary Exercises. I. Point out the similes in the examples (1)-(4), 
on page 52. 

II. Make sentences containing the following similes :—like a faithful knight : 
as a flock of timorous sheep: clustering like bees: lonely as a cloud: as 
thick as pebbles on the sea shore : with a noise like thunder : like the roll of a 
thousand wheels: twinkled like sparks of fire. 


III. Make similes suitable for describing each of the following :—riches : 
poverty: happiness : grief: work: idleness : speed: slowness: beauty: 
ugliness. (Example :-—riches—as rich as Croesus. ) 

IV. Rewrite the following sentences, using, for the words in italics, single 
words containing the root caput, which means head. Notice the form of the 
word in kerchief, a covering for the head. (See caput, page 242.) 

(1) London is the head city of England. (2) In Tudor days criminals were 
executed by having their heads cut off. (3) The head of the band of robbers was 
a Turk. (4) The lad served under an excellent head in the office. (5) This 
book is divided into ten heads. (6) The May Queen wore a wreath for the head 
composed of hawthorn flowers. (7) Without a moment’s warning he slipped 
down a headlong place. 


SECTION Il. LETTER-WRITING. 


I. The Form of a Letter. 


The form of an ordinary business letter to a tradesman is given 
below. It should be carefully studied, and particular notice should 
be taken of the use of punctuation marks and capital letters. Full 
stops follow abbreviated words. A list of common abbreviations is 
given on page 240. 


(The Address.) (The Heading.) 
Mr. R. Salton, Ivydene, ; 
56 South St., Castle Hill, 
Lewes. Lewes. 
14th Sept., 1926. 
(The Salutation.) (The Subject.) 
Dear Sir, Mayfair Motor-car. 


‘vetoes ee ee eee 


a i 


(The Subscription.) I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Edgar R. Smith. 
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The envelope is directed like the address. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. R. Salton, Be 
56 South St., 


Lewes. 


The following important points should be noted :— 


(1) The full stops which follow abbreviated words, such as Rd., St., Mr., Rev., 
Nov., ete. 


(2) The commas at the ends of the lines. 


(3) The capital S, for Sir. If the letter is begun with the words My dear Sir, 
the word dear should be written with a small d. 


(4) The date is arranged in the order—day, month, year; do not write 
Nov. 15th, but 15th Nov. No stop is required after 15th as this is complete 
and not an abbreviation. Do not write 15"; occasionally the date is written 
in this way—15. xi, °26. 


The Heading informs the reader of the place and date of writing. 

The Address consists of the name and residence of the person to 
whom the letter is written. A clergyman should be addressed as 
Rev. H. E. Cross, or, if the initials are not known, as Rev. Mr. Cross. 
Many gentlemen are addressed as Esq., which is an abbreviation for 
Esquire. Do not use Esq. with other titles such as Mr., Rev., Dr., 
Sir, in the same address, but add other titles such as J.P. (Justice 
of the Peace); ©.C. (County Councillor): M.A. (Master of Arts), 
Cte, 


Rev. H. B. Mackintosh, The Rectory, Isfield. 
J. B. Teakle, Esq., J.P., The Birches, Plumpton. 


The Salutation is the formal manner of beginning the body of a 
letter :— 


Dear Sir, Dear Madam, Gentlemen, 
My dear Sir, My dear Madam, Mesdames. 


(Always write Gentlemen, not Dear Sirs). 
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The Subject of the letter is usually named at the head of a business 
letter. The Latin word re means in the matter of, or concerning. 

The Subscription is the formal ending of a letter :— 

Yours truly, Yours faithfully, Yours respectfully, 
Yours very truly, Very truly yours, Yours obediently. 

Do not write Your's truly, as Yours is a pronoun and does not 
require an apostrophe ; always write J am, or I remain, or similar 
words, as the pronoun must refer to somebody. 

The word Subscription (Latin, sub, under, seribere, to write) is an 
expression of politeness followed by the signature of the writer. It 
is written under the letter. Sometimes a Vocative is included in 
the Subscription, and, as noted on page 213, this must be separated 
by commas :— 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
John Smithers. 


Exercises. 
I. Write the form of a letter to the vicar of the parish. 


IT. Rule figures representing envelopes and write the addresses of a doctor ; 
a Justice of the Peace ; a schoolmaster who is a Bachelor of Arts; and a lady. 


Ill. Write a letter to the gas company asking for an inspector to be sent to 
investigate a leakage in a gas pipe. (When the letter is finished compare it 
with the one on page 59.) 


IV. Write a letter to a milkman explaining that you have just moved into 
the neighbourhood, and asking him to deliver milk at your house. 
Y. Transcribe the lithographed passage on page 58 in your best handwriting. 


II. Formal Letters. 


Some further particulars in addition to those given in the last 
chapter may be useful for the addressing of letters. 


(1) All married ladies are addressed as Mrs. and unmarried ladies as Miss ; 
the latter title does not require a full stop after it. Two or more married 
ladies are addressed in the form—The Mesdames Austen and Hvans; and 
unmarried ladies in the form—The Misses Austen. 
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(2) Firms of all kinds are addressed in the form—Messrs. Austen and Co. 
The abbreviation Co. is always written for Company. 


(3) When writing the address of a person living with someone else the form 
to be adopted is:—R. Melton, Esq., ¢/o Mrs. Smith. The letters c/o mean 
in the care of. 


TRANSCRIPTION—See Ex. V., p. 57. 
fauuly frod only vr Aquea. Hk a dertungurshe) 
hy Hie aborate Mack bipurg om te Lrury 


Conk . The Crnmm , 0 mouulau , yebra 


ee i 
yehva of Sonattlanrd ~s corner 

larger than We writin Sfeeced aud bs 
to Ireake in aud Tan yebras fr rida 
aud driving , te aunnal has nieverz 


(4) Should you be required to address or write letters to a Bishop, Knight, 


Privy Councillor, etc., you should look up the proper form of address in some 
such book as Whitaker's Almanac. 


When ordering goods by means of a letter it 1s necessary to give 
exact particulars so as to avoid delay in execution of the order. The 


letter should be simple, courteous, and straightforward ; attention 
should be directed to the following points :— 


(1) The heading, address, ete., must be correctly stated as shown on page 54. 


(2) The goods required should be listed, Attention being paid to exact 
quantities and kinds required. 
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(3) When ordering goods from a distance, it should be clearly stated, (a) 
__ where the goods are to be sent ; (b) how they are to be sent ; (c) how they are 
_ to be paid for. 
Example :— 
15 Dolton Rd., 
E. Dulwich, 8.E. 26. 
8th January, 1926. 
Messrs. J. Ferrens & Co., 
266 Dulwich Lane, 
Dulwich. 
Gentlemen, 
Will you kindly forward at your early convenience the following 
goods, charging the same to my account :— 
6 Ibs. Loaf Sugar. 
2 lbs. Fresh Butter. 
1 lb. Stilton Cheese. 
2 Ibs. Currants. 


lam, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) E. Smith. 


(Note how the signature of a married lady is written in a business 
communication.) 
Other opening sentences for letters of this type might be :-— 


_ (1) Gentlemen, 
Will you please forward to the above address the following goods by 
rail. I enclose P.O. for ten shillings in payment for the same. 
(2) Dear Sir, ; 
Will you please dispatch the following goods to Mrs. Esmond, 5 John 
St., Eastbourne. C.O.D. 


The letter to the gas company suggested in a previous exercise 
might take the following form :— 
18 Sylvester Avenue, 
Peckham, 8.E. 15. 
10th March, 1926. 
The South Metropolitan Gas Co., 
High St., 
Peckham. 
Gentlemen, 
Will you kindly send at your earliest convenience an Inspector to the 
above address to investigate a serious leakage in a gas pipe. 
lam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Thos. R. Smith. 
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Exercises. 
I. Write a letter to a coal merchant ordering two tons of coal to be delivered. 
Show how the envelope should be addressed. 


II. Write a letter to your schoolmaster asking him for a testimonial and 
describing the kind of post for which you are applying. 


2? 


w% ae 
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ANGLERS IN THE PARK. 
III. Write a letter to an ironmonger ordering a number of goods. (‘The 
letter should be exact in all its details.) 
IV. Show how envelopes should be addressed in the following cases :— 
(a) To three unmarried sisters: (b) to a business company: (c) to two 
married ladies : (d) toa Bishop : (e) toa clergyman who is a Doctor of Divinity. 


V. Imagine you have seen a number of children fishing in the lake of a park. 
Write a letter to a friend describing the scene. The picture will give you some 
ideas. 


Ill. Answering Advertisements. 


Letters of application for situations are of first-rate importance, 
for most young people will find it necessary to write at least one on 
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leaving school. It is_a good plan to write the application in two 

parts ; (a) a simple, courteous, straightforward letter of application, 

with (b) a list of the important facts which the applicant desires to 

bring to the notice of the prospective employer. The letter and the 

list should be fastened at the top right-hand corner with a small 
_ paper fastener. The following specimen letter should be carefully 
* studied :— 


(a) 10 Wells St., 
Rochester, 
Kent. 
% 15th March, 1926. 
Messrs. Richard Wilson & Co., 
238 High St., 
Rochester. 
Assistant Cashier. 
Gentlemen, 
An advertisement appears in this morning’s issue of the M orning 
_ Recorder of a vacancy on your office staff, and I wish to apply for appointment 
as assistant cashier. Enclosed are some particulars of my qualifications for 
the post, and I shall be glad to supply any further information that you may 
require. 
Iam, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Miss) Ethel Smith. 


Qualifications. 
(6) Ethel Smith, 10 Wells St., Rochester, Kent. 
Age :—17 years. 
School attended :—Rochester Secondary School. 
Examinations, etc. :—General School Examination of the University of 
London. (Honours in Mathematics.) School Prize for Mathematics. 
References :—J. R. Milton, Esq., M.A., 
Secondary School, 
Rochester. 
Rev. T. Wilkins, M.A., 
The Vicarage, 
Hawley. (Near Rochester.) 


In the letter you should observe the reference, Assistant Cashier, 
which is written above the letter. This reference gives the key to 
the nature of the correspondence, and it should never be omitted in 
business letters. Most firms have a reference letter, or number put 
in a conspicuous place on all their communications. This number 
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or letter refers to a file or alphabetical list in the office, so that when . 
the answer is received it can be immediately compared with the 
original letter by means of the reference number. 

The body of a letter should conform to the three principles first 
noted in writing composition :— 

(1) An opening key sentence which explains at once the nature of 
the letter. 

(2) The details set out clearly in order to explain the key sentence. 

(3) A closing sentence which should sometimes further emphasise 
the idea conveyed in the first sentence. 

The specimen letter about the Assistant Cashier has these three 
parts clearly defined. The key sentence refers to the advertisement. 
The second sentence refers to the details which are listed on a 
separate sheet for easy reference. The third and last rounds off the 
letter by again referring to further information which may be 
supplied in connection with the advertisement. If you consider the 
writing of your letters in the simple terms—(1) A Beginning, (2) The 
Middle, and (3) The End—having in mind always what these terms 
indicate, you will find little difficulty in writing business letters. 


Exercises. 


I. Answer one (or more) of the following advertisements. Draw oblongs 
on your paper of envelope size and write the advertiser's address :— 


(1) Smart Boy wanted for apprentice in drapery trade ; must have a good 
school reference.—Apply E. D. Davis and Co., Keston Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


(2) Required at once, Capable Girl to act as Assistant Cashier. Experience 
unnecessary, but applicant must be good at figures, Write C., Box 1976, 
Standard, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


(3) Young Draughtsman required. Box 6576, Central Press, 120 Strand, 
London. 

(4) Wanted Junior Clerk (Boy). Must be smart and of good education. 
Apply in own handwriting to 852 Oxford Street, W.C. 


(5) Telephone Girl wanted. Apply by letter to Smithson and Co., 92 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 


II. Write in full and explain the meaning of the following abbreviations :— 
11, 11, °26: 14th inst.: 29th ult.: 15th prox. : Hon. Sec.: P.S.: pp.: 
MSS. : ve: encl.: No.: C.O.D. 


III. Write six expressions suitable for the key sentences of letters without 
using the pronoun J, or We. 
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EalevidedA to Ae Arired A ee 


them be” * 
IV. Invitations. 


It is frequently necessary to write short notes of invitation to 
friends and acquaintances. The following special points should 
receive attention :— 

(1) The forms of salutation to intimate friends may be in this 
form :—My dear Mr. Gover. For ordinary friends and acquaintances : 


—Dear Mr. Hitchings. 
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(2) The formal close of the note should agree with the salutation : 
thus the first might be :—I am, Yours very sincerely, or Yours very 
truly, or Very truly yours. The second might be :—Yours sincerely, 
or Yours truly, or Yours faathfully. 


(3) The heading of the letter is the same as usual, but no address 
of the person to whom the invitation is sent need be included as in 
a business letter, and no reference title need be put above the letter. 


(4) Give special attention to the use of capital letters and punctua- 
tion marks. 


Example :— 
(a) Note of Invitation. 
39 Walbrook Rd., 
Stratford. 
5th April, 1926. 
My dear Ethel, 
We are giving a little party on Monday the 10th at seven o’clock. 
Will you give us the pleasure of your company ? Quite a number of your 
friends will be there, so we shall be a merry band. 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Edith Rollings. 


(b) Note of Acceptance. 


85 Barnwell Avenue, 
Leytonstone. 
6th April, 1926. 
My dear Edith, . 
I am delighted to accept your kind invitation to your party on 
Monday next, and am looking forward to meeting my old friends again. 
I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Ethel Whiting. 


(c) Note of Declination. 
Dear Mr. Merton, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your kind invitation to tea on Monday 
next, but very much regret that a previous engagement prevents me from 
accepting it. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
John Dickson. 


Formal Invitations. It occasionally happens that invitations are 
written in the third person, that is, the personal words I, you, we, etc. 
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are omitted. Chairmen of public bodies, for instance, who desire 
to invite certain people (with many of whom they are not personally 
acquainted) frequently issue formal invitations after this manner -— 


(a) Formal Invitation. 


Mr. John Jeffreys requests the pleasure of Mr. Thomas Holbrook’s company 
at a Peace Anniversary Dinner on Wednesday, 9th March, at seven o'clock. 
Holles House, 
2nd March. 
(6) Formal Acceptance. 


Mr. Thomas Holbrook has much pleasure in accepting the kind invitation 
of Mr. John Jeffreys to dinner on Wednesday, 9th March. 

9 Easton House, 

3rd March. 

In the above formal notes the usual salutation and close are 
omitted as these are written in the first and second person. The 
position and brevity of the writer’s address should also be noted. 

Frequently the letters R.S.V.P. (répondez s'il vous plait—the 
French for Please send a reply) are written at the bottom of the 
invitation. This is to remind the recipient of the importance of 
signifying acceptance or declination so that proper arrangements can 
be made for the visitors. 

Caution. (1) When writing in the third person do not fall into the 
error of writing a part in the third person and a part in the second 
person :— 

Mrs. Jones presents her compliments to Mrs. Smith and requests you to 
come to her “ At home ” on Tuesday at 5 o'clock. (Incorrect. The pronoun 
you is the second person. Say—and requests the pleasure of her company to an 
~ At Home.”’) 

(2) In letters to relatives and friends do not get into the careless 
habit of writing in the meaningless way, Your affectionate friend, etc., 
without the antecedent, I am, I remain, etc. 

(3) In all your written communications bear in mind the important 
points—A Beginning, Middle, and End. 


Eyercises. 


I. Write (a) an invitation, (b) an acceptance, (c) a declination to an evening 
party. 
Il. Write in the third person (a) a formal invitation, (b) a formal acceptance 
to an At Home given by the Mayor. 
L. C.U.C. E 
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III. Write a letter to a bookseller who has sent you by post a book other 
than that which you ordered. 


IV. Imagine you have seen a number of children round a man selling fighting 
cocks in a London Street. Write a letter to a friend describing the scene. 


The picture will give you some ideas. 


FIGHTING COCKS. 


V. Postcards. Circular Letters. 


There are a number of communications which can well be writter 
on postcards. Postcards should not be used for social correspond 
ence, or for communications of a private and confidential character 
But they are convenient for sending brief messages to friends whe! 
one is travelling ; for sending a secretary’s notices convening meeting 
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and arranging fixtures of football, cricket, net-ball. and similar clubs : 
for acknowledging the receipt of letters and goods; for giving 
reminders of engagements already arranged. 

As the space on a postcard is strictly limited, it is customary to 
use abbreviations for the headings ; to omit the address of the person 
to whom the postcard is sent ; to shorten or omit the usual closing 
words. It is hardly necessary to mention that the full address of the 
person to whom the card is sent must be written in the space provided 
for that purpose. The folloy ring examples should be carefully 
studied :— 

(@) Brighton, 

6 o'clock. 

Just arrived safely after smooth journey. Have found that rooms are very 


comfortable. Am looking forward to restful holiday. 
John. 


(d) Liverpool, 


17.4.1926. 

Order No. 2576. 

Dear Sir, 8: 

We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your order, which 
shall receive immediate attention. 
We are, » 
Yours faithfully, 

Toogood & Co., Ltd. 


(c) Grove House, 
13.5.26. 


Cornfield Tennis Club. 
Dear Sir, 
A General Meeting will be held at Grove House on 17th inst. at 
7.30 p.m. Please make a point of being present. 


“Agenda: Election of Committee. 
Discussion of Subscriptions. 
Purchase of new equipment. 
Other business. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
P. E. Salter, 
Hon. Sec. 


Circular Letter. Trading and business firms are accustomed to 
end circular letters to householders who may be expected to 
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patronize their busmess houses. The following example should be 
carefully studied :— 
Smithson’s Limited, 
15 High Street, 
Renton. 
March, 1926. 
Madam, 
We take this opportunity of drawing attention to three Household 
Packages of Biscuits, specially selected for general family use :— 

“ Afternoon Tea.” This assortment, as the name implies, will always be 
welcome for Afternoon Tea and Dessert purposes. 

“ Family Assorted.” This variety is composed of sweet and slightly sweet 
biscuits. 

“ Cheese Assorted.” Selected unsweetened biscuits for table use. 

An illustrated Price List. is enclosed, and if you will be good enough to return 
the order card, we shall be pleased to deliver immediately the Packages which 
are of interest to you. 

We are, 
Yours respectfully, 
Smithson’s Limited. 


Answer to Advertisement. The following answer to an adver 
tisement should be studied. The advertisement was as follows :— 


FURNITURE. Several pieces genuine antique, including hand-carvet 
old oak, inspection invited. 17 Elton Terrace, Highgate. 


14 Temple Avenue, 
Highgate, N. 
Advertiser, 4 February, 1920 
17 Elton Terrace, 
Highgate. 
Antique Furniture. 
Sir, 
In to-day’s issue of the Daily Telegraph you are advertising for sal 
some antique furniture. 
Will you be so good as to give me details as to the articles for sale, the: 
respective prices, and a suitable time for me to eall and inspect them ? 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Edgar Templeton. 


Exercises. 


I. Write the following postcards :— 
(a) From a boy to his father notifymg him that he has arrived safely | 
Calais. (6) From a boy to his father notifying him of his return from a holide 
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with the time and place of arrival. (c) From a horticultural firm notifying a 
customer that a dozen rose-trees have been dispatched by rail. (6) From 
a football player to the secretary of his club, stating his inability to play in a 
match. 


II. Transcribe the lithographed passage in your best handwriting. 


OE ae FRe TCweavet 21¢ 


III. Write a letter from a customer to a grocery firm complaining that the 
goods sent by rail were so badly packed as to sustain damage. Write the 
firm’s reply. 
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IV. (a) Write the advertiser’s reply to the letter signed Edgar Templeton 
in this chapter. 

(b) Write the answer of the prospective purchaser. Rule an envelope shape 
and write the advertiser’s address. 


V. Write a circular letter from a tailor. 


SECTION III. GRAMMATICAL RULES FOR CORRECT WRITING. 


I. Sentences : Verbs. 

I. Parts of Sentences. A sentence is one complete thought 
expressed in words. Whenever we make a statement about some- 
thing we use a sentence :— 

(a) I made a great mistake. (b) Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek. 
| In the sentence Jack built a new house, we are making a statement 
about Jack. The word Jack is said to be the subject of the sentence. 
The part of the sentence which states something about the subject 1s 
called the predicate ; hence, in the above sentence, the predicate 1s 
built a new house. The subject of a sentence may consist of one word 
a phrase, or a clause. In the following sentences the subject i: 
printed in italics :— 

(ce) Subject Word. The Captain shook hands with him. 


(f) Subject Phrase. 7'o do one’s duty is not always easy. 
(g) Subject Clause. Whatever he said was misunderstood. 


A phrase is a group of words that does not contain a subject anc 
a predicate ; a clause contains a subject and predicate but is i 
itself a part of a statement. 

The dividing of sentences into parts is called analysis, from Gree} 
words meaning to loosen, or to separate into natural parts. Th 
simplest form of analysing sentences is to divide them into subjec 
and predicate ; i.e., to find (1) the thing about which the statemen 
is made, and (2) the statement made about it. 


Subject. Predicate. 
(a) I made a great mistake. 
(b) Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek. 
(c) The captain shook hands with him. 
(d) To do one’s duty is not always easy. 
( 


e) Whatever he said was misunderstood. 
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The Verb. The chief word in the predicate of a sentence is called 
a verb. Verb means the word. Every sentence must have at least 
a subject and a verb. Every word in a sentence that describes the 
subject is called the enlargement of the subject ; every word that goes 
in sense with the verb to tell how, when, where, or why the action 
expressed by the verb is done, is placed in the extension of the verb. 
Notice the following sentences :— 


Subject. | Predicate. | 
Enlargement. Subject-Word. || Verb. Extension of Verb. 
(a) The angry father | rushed forward. 
| (6b) The old man | slept soundly. 
(c) The trembling stranger spoke in a hollow and tremu- 
| | | lous voice. 


Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. Verbs are words which are used 
for stating something about something else. Notice the following 
sentences :— 


(1) The squire caught his foot in the rope. 
(2) He struck the donkey with a cane. 

(3) The squire fell into the thistles. 

(4) The donkey trotted nimbly. 


In each of the above sentences the verb tells what the subject does. 
Verbs are divided into two classes, transitive and intransitive. 

Transitive means going across ; and a transitive verb is one in which 
the action passes from the subject to something else which is called 
the object. In sentence (1) the action passes from squire to foot, 
which is the object of the verb caught. In sentence (2) the action 
passes from he to donkey, which is the object of the verb struck. 

In these two sentences the subject performs, and the object 
suffers the action. 

The verbs fell and trotted in sentences (3) and (4) are said to be 
vatransitive, or not transitive. The squire did not fall anything, and 
the donkey did not trot anything. 


Exercises. 


I. Add suitable predicates to the following subjects :—(1) This uncultivated 
and uninhabited country.... (2) Worn out with fatigue, the knight... . 


Y 
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(3) Seeing the danger in which his friends stood, the boy.... (4) That 
punctual servant of all work, the sun.... (5) The southern slope of the 
BP aaakis 


Il. Add suitable subjects to the following verbs which can be used in any 
tense; e.g., Her eyes dilated with fear. Dilate: expel: discharge: increase : 
banish: stretch: collapse: inflate: extend: emit. 


III. Combine eight nouns in set 16 of the Treasury of Words with suitable 
enlargements; e.g., An efficient and much esteemed director: a capable and 
enterprising manager : a stern and unbending master. 


IV. Complete the following sentences by adding suitable extensions to the 
verbs; e.g., The rider was thrown with violence from his horse. (1) The rider 


was thrown.... (2) The limpid stream trickled.... (3) A loud shout 
rose.... (4) The anxious traveller gazed.... (5) The frightened horse 
dashed.... (6) The storm-tossed vessel plunged .. . . 


V. Analyse the following sentences as shown on page 71 :—(1) The distin- 
guished visitor stood in the reception room. (2) Pale and thin, Rob walked 
forward with uncertain tread. (3) With haggard eyes the poet stood. (4) By 
at a gallop goes the black horse. 


VI. Supply objects to the following transitive verbs :—(1) His undisputed 
courage made.... (2) With a sudden motion of impatience she seized ...- 
(3) At that cry Hereward lifted.... (4) With fear in his heart he saw .. .. 
(5) At the first movement in the grass he emptied .. . . 


TI. Nouns. 


The subject of a sentence is always a noun, or a pronoun, or 
another part of speech used as a noun. A noun is the name of a 
person, animal, place, or thing, or quality of a thing. 

Proper Nouns are the names of particular persons or places :-— 
James: Mont Blanc: York. The word proper comes from the 
Latin proprius, one’s own. Hence a Proper Noun is, in relation to 
one person, one’s own name. From the same root we have appro- 
priate, to make one’s own. 

Common Nouns are names which can be used for any number of 
persons, animals, places, or things of the same kind :—boy: dog: 
town: gun. The word common comes from the Latin commums, 
shared by several; and we find it also in community, commonalty, 
etc. The name dog marks off that animal from all other animals, 
but it does not distinguish one dog from another ; it is common to 
all animals of the class. 
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Number and Agreement. Nouns have different forms to show 
whether they mean one object, or more than one object. When a 
noun denotes one object it is said to be in the singular number. If 
the noun denotes more than one it is said to be in the plural number. 
The nouns in italics are in the plural number :— 

“ Men dig graves with bitter tears 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 
Mazed with doubts and sick with fears, 
Count the howrs.”’ 

The usual way of changing a singular noun into the plural is by 
adding s :—flower, flowers. When the s cannot be sounded by itself 
es is added :—church, churches. 

There are several exceptions to the general rules for forming the 
plural of nouns :— 

(1) Some words do not add s to form the plural but change in some other 
way :—mouse, mice: wolf, wolves: lady, ladies. 

(2) Words ending in y preceded by a vowel only add s._ (The vowels are 
the letters, a, e, 7, 0, wu.) Example :—boy, boys: day, days: monkey, 
monkeys. 

(3) Some words ending in o only add s :—piano, pianos: halo, halos ; solo, 
solos: banjo, banjos: memento, mementos: grotto, grottos. 


(4) Some nouns have the same form for both the singular and plural 
numbers :—deer: sheep: fish: salmon: trout: cod: swine: grouse : 
score: dozen: brace. 


Verbs also frequently change their form for the plural :—the boy 
runs; the boys run. If the subject of the verb is singular, then the 
verb is singular ; if the subject is plural, the verb is plural ; hence 
the importance of this rule :— 

A verb agrees with its subject in number. 

Caution. The rule of agreement in number between the subject 
and its verb is frequently broken :— 

(1) When two or more nouns of different number are associated 
in the same sentence :— 


A quantity of tomatoes were sent to market. (Incorrect, the subject noun 
quantity is singular, and the singular verb was must be used.) 


(2) Two or more subjects joined by and take a verb in the plural 
because the sense is plural :— 
John and James were apostles. 


ys 
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(3) Two subjects joined by either—or, neither—nor, take a verb in 
the singular because the sense is singular :— 

Either the sailor or the soldier is the culprit. « . 

Such words as and, either—or, neither—nor, but, etc., are called 
conjunctions or connective words, because they are used to join 
words. The word conjunction is from the Latin con, together, and 
jungo, I join. 

Gender of Nouns. Notice the following pairs of words which 
denote different kinds or sorts :—boy, girl: man, woman: negro, 
negress: cock, hen: he, she: his, her. The nouns or pronouns 
which denote males are said to be in the masculine gender ; those 
denoting females are in the feminine gender. The word gender 
simply means kind, or sort. 

Such things as box, stone, tree, are neither masculine nor feminine, 
so we say that they are in the neuter gender. Neuter isa Latin word 
meaning nerther. ‘ 

Words such as child, friend, people, crowd, aliens, may be masculine 
or feminine, or in the case of people, crowd, aliens, may be composed 
of both males and females. All such words are said to be in the 


common gender. : 
Note the following list of words : 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
bachelor spinster traitor traitress 
hero heroine patron patroness 
marquis marchioness colt filly 
testator testatrix drake duck 
executor executrix gander goose 
earl countess ram ewe 
friar nun stag hind 
bridegroom bride peacock peahen 
lord lady drone bee 
knight lady wizard witch 
sir madam bullock heifer 
lad lass buck doe 
viscount viscountess bull cow 
abbot abbess hart roe 
Exercises. 


I. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for the alterations :—(1 
Each of the boys were given a prize. (2) A knowledge of physics and chemistry 
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are always useful. (3) Here comes Jack and his sister Susan. (4) Not a sound 
from the voices of the children were heard. (5) The headmaster said that 
neither Smith nor Jones were to go home until he had seen them. 

II. Rewrite the following Sentences in the plural form :—(1) This knife is of 
little use to me. - (2) The valley was warm, but on the hill top it was cool. 
(3) A man’s foot is larger than a woman’s. (4) Ina large grotto a piano had 
been placed and a concert was held every day. (5) A favourite instrument of 
the negro is the banjo. i 

Ill. Write sentences containing direct quotations (words actually quoted), 
using the following nouns in the plural number ; e.g., “‘ Have you seen the great 
cotton factories of Manchester?” Fred enquired. 

Factory: thief: coach: spy: buffalo: wife: enemy: cargo: watch: 
cupboard. 

TY. In the following sentences change all the masculine words, both nouns 
and pronouns, into their feminine forms :—(1) He asked his uncle, what the 
duke had said, when the king dismissed him from the court. (2) Being heir 
to a large estate he did not trouble to learn from his master, those subjects 
which are learned by most boys in this country. (3) The negro pleaded for his 
life, and the lives of his sons. (4) The prophet told,the wizard, that his power 
was gone. (5) He was the patron of all the poets of his time. (6) The baron 
strode into his hall. (7) My Lord told his nephew that he had been appointed 
sole executor to his father’s will. 


ITl. Adiectives and Adverbs. 


Adjectives are words used to enlarge the meaning of nouns. The 
word adjective is derived from the Latin ad meaning to, and jacio 
meaning I throw, hence the word means added to, and we may say 
that an adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun to enlarge 
its meaning. In the following sentences note carefully the different 
uses of the adjectives which are printed in italics :— 

(a) Through that deserted street, a bitter northeast wind blew. 

(b) The young prince descended five stairs, and looked down into the murky 
vault for the first and last time. 

(¢) Hach individual must contribute much money. 

(d) Every man must do his duty. 

(e) My opinion is that his reign will not last long. 


(1) Some adjectives describe nouns :—deserted, northeast, etc. 


(2) Others point out nouns : that, the, this, ~eF 
4 BAY wT 5, MM eis saa 


(3) Others tell how much, how many, or o 2 wha 


little, five, a, first, last. lore 7 
Access ING Gi f é 
Lat 
he Of se. oeoph oli, 
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(4) Others speak of the individual objects in a class :—each, every, 
either, neither. 

(5) Others tell whose a thing is :—my, his. 

Thus, adjectives may be divided into five classes :— 

(1) Adjectives of Quality. which describe. 

(2) Demonstrative Adjectives, which povnt out. 

(3) Adjectives of Quantity, which tell how much, ete. 

(4) Distributive Adjectives, which speak of individual objects. 

(5) Possessive Adjectives, which tell whose a thing is. 

For the sake of emphasis adjectives are frequently placed after the 
nouns they qualify :— 

(a) I am going to London on Monday nezt. 

(b) His withered cheek and tresses gray, Seem’d to have known a better day. 

An adjective is frequently used with parts of the verb to be (am, 
are, is, was, etc.) to form the completion of the predicate :— 
(a) John was wll. 


(b) The good are happy. 

Adjectival Phrases. In the following sentences notice the groups 
of italicised words which are used to enlarge the meaning of nouns :— 

(a) The blazing fires of faggot and coal do not exclude the bitter cold. 

(b) A weird shade falls on my lady’s picture above the chimney-piece. 

(c) The windows with their stained glass look beautiful in the sunset. 

(d) All the sweet scents in the garden are heavy in the air. 

°) ar shadow on my lady’s picture came first and was the last to be dis- 
turbed. 

Such groups of words as those above which do not contain finite 
verbs are called phrases, and as these particular phrases all do the 
work of adjectives they are called adjectival phrases. 

The first word in each of the above phrases is a preposition. The 
prefix pre means before, or in front of, and position means place. A 
preposition is a word used for showing in what relation one thing 
stands to another thing. Thus in sentence (a) the preposition of 
shows the relation between the thing denoted by faggot and coals 
and the thing denoted by fires. In sentence (b) the preposition 
above shows the relation between the thing denoted by chimney-prece 
and the action denoted by falls. The shade might fall on the 
chimney-piece, or below the chimney-piece. It is the preposition 
which clearly expresses the relation. 
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Adverbs. Notice the italicised words in the following sentences, 
carefully considering with which words in the sentence each _itali- 
cised word is closely associated in use :—freshly, and sweetly belong 
to blew ; ever belongs to had blown. 

(a) The air blew as freshly, and sweetly as it had ever blown. 

(6) The landscape was so beautiful that I rested there once every day. 

(c) Advancing rapidly she soon appeared before me. 

(d) The fairies sang softly and danced gracefully, now moving here, now there, 
until finally they completely disappeared. 

Just as adjectives are added to nouns to describe them, so words 
called adverbs are added to verbs, and sometimes to adjectives and 
other adverbs, to qualify or to modify their meaning. Modify 
means to set bounds to. As there are several kinds of adjectives, so 
there are several kinds of adverbs. Thus in the above sentences 
we find :— 

(1) Adverbs of Manner which tell how or in what manner actions 
are done :—freshly, sweetly. 

(2) Adverbs of Time which tell when :—now, soon, ever, once, 
finally. 

(3) Adverbs of Place which tell where :—here, there, homeward. 

(4) Adverbs of Degree which tell how much, to what extent :—so, 
completely. Adverbs of degree are frequently added to adjectives 
and other adverbs :—so beautiful; (the adverb so modifies the 
adjective beautiful). 

Adverbial Phrases. It has already been stated that groups of 
words not containing a finite verb are cailed phrases, and that 
certain phrases, termed adjectival phrases, are used to enlarge the 
meaning of nouns. Ina similar way other phrases, called adverbial 
phrases, are used to modify verbs. In the following sentences the 
adverbial phrases are italicised :— 

(a) About noon (time) we came to a small glen (place). 

(5) Throughout his life (time) he went his way without interference from 


others (manner). 
(c) With ever increasing speed (manner) the train rushed along the track 


(place). 

There is a large number of adverbs made up of two or more words 
like adverbial phrases :—of course; at length; by all means; 
inside out ; backwards and forwards; by and by. 


5 
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Many adverbs, especially adverbs of manner, end in ly, but a 
number of words can be used either as adjectives or adverbs :— 


(a) The garment was dyed with fast colours. (Adjective qualifying colours.) 
(b) Fast in his wake came the pursuers. (Adyerb modifying came.) 


Caution. It should be clearly understood that the same word can 
frequently be used as several parts of speech. It is necessary to 
consider what is the use, or function of the word in a sentence before 


we can decide whether it is a noun, verb, adjective, adverb, etc. 
‘Note the different: uses, or functions of the word round in the following 


sentences :— 


(1) Noun :—“ The trivial rownd, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask.”’ 


(2) Verb :—You do not round your phrases well. 

(3) Adjective :—In the room was a round table. 

(4) Adverb :—Merrily the wheel goes round. 

(5) Preposition :—Round the outside of the building was a privet hedge. 


Exercises. 


» 

I. Analyse the following sentences into enlargement of subject, subject, 
predicate, extension of predicate :—(1) Through shield and hauberk and body 
went Hereward’s mighty javelin. (2) You must come quickly into the class- 
room at nine o’clock. (3) White flufiy clouds floated lazily overhead. (4) 
Choice flowers were placed in wonderfully coloured vases. (5) Near the 
Pyramids sits the lonely Sphinx. 


II. Combine at least two adjectives with each of the following nouns; e.g., 
brilliant sparkling eyes ; prominent overhanging eyebrows ; fresh smiling face. 

Eyes: eyebrows: face: forehead: teeth: nose: limbs: chest: hands: 
figure, 


III. Name (1) the adjectives of quality, (2) the demonstrative adjectives, 
(3) the adjectives of quantity, and (4) the distributive adjectives to be found in 
the following passage :— 

This large, gloomy, deserted-looking house stood in spacious grounds about 
a hundred yards from the lake. Every bush, every tree was allowed to grow 
at its will. Much speculation had busied itself about the mysterious owners 
of this neglected mansion, but those few bold spirits who had ventured within 
its precincts had never made a second venture within its four walls. 


IV. Add adjectival phrases to ten of the nouns in set 7 of the Treasury of 
Words; e.g., An assemblage of people of all nations: a muster of the ship's 
company. 
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- V. Write sentences beginning with the following adverbial phrases :— 

_ (1) With amazing presence of mind.... (2) In consequence of the delay .... 
(3) From time immemorial... . (4) With infinite patience.... (5) With 
consummate skill.... (6) From motives of economy .... (7) In haste to 
be gone.... (8) In times of peril... . (9) Out of a dark underground 
cave.... (10) Below the threatening clouds... . 


IV. Pronouns. 


Pronouns, which are used to avoid the repetition of nouns, change 
their form according to person, number, and case. 

Pronouns are said to be in the first person when the speaker talks 
of himself, or includes himself in a group. The forms are I, me, 
mine, we, us, ours. 

A person addressed by a speaker is said to be in the second person— 
you, yours. 

A third party, not directly addressed, is said to be in the third 
person—he, him, his: she, her, hers: they, them, theirs: it, its. 

The chief errors which arise in connection with pronouns are in 
the different forms that are used for what is called case. A noun or 
pronoun is said to be in the nominative case when it is the subiect of 
a sentence :— 


(4) The Conquest produced great changes. 
(5) He landed at Pevensey. 


(The noun Conquest, and the pronoun He are both subjects of sentences and 
are in the nominative case.) 


Nouns or pronouns which are objects of sentences are said to be 
in the objective or accusative case :— 

(a) They have learnt their lesson. 

(b) He taught them. 


(The noun lesson, and the pronoun them are both objects of sentences and 
are in the objective or accusative case.) 


Prepositions, like transitive verbs, have objects, and the noun or 
pronoun following is said to be in the accusative case. Such words 
as 10, of, with, by, above, at, through, are called prepositions when 
placed before nouns or pronouns to form with them adjectival or 
adverbial phrases. Only certain forms of pronouns can be used in 
the accusative case either with verbs or prepositions, thus we say fo 
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him; with her ; of them; on whom. We do not say to he ; with she ; 
of they ; on who. 

When a noun or pronoun denotes ownership or possession, it is 
said to be in the genitive case. To show the genitive case of nouns 
use the apostrophe with an s—(’s). If the word already ends in s, 
the apostrophe only is needed—(’). Thus we write :—a lady's 
parasol for sale ; ladies’ parasols for sale. — 

Some transitive verbs have two objects. In the sentence I gave 
Henry a book, the word book is the direct object, it is the thmg that 
I gave. The word Henry is the indirect object, it is the person to 
whom the book was given. 

The direct object is in the accusative case. 

The indirect object is in the dative case. 

Note the following examples of the dative case :-— 

(a) Will you tell ws a story ? 

(6) Jane bought her sister a needle-case. 

(c) He promised me a five-pound note. 

Caution. (1) The subject form of the pronoun must not be used 
after a transitive verb or preposition :— 

Who are you looking at ? (Incorrect, because the accusative form whom 
must be used with the preposition at. The sentence is best written,—At whom 
are you looking ? although in speech the pronoun whom is frequently separated 
from its preposition. 

(2) An error is sometimes made in writing letters by putting 
your's truly, or your’s faithfully, etc. This is mcorrect, because 
yours is a possessive pronoun, and, unlike a noun, does not require an 
apostrophe. Similarly it is incorrect to write These books are our’s. 

(3) By remembering that ther shows possession and is followed 
by a noun, it should not be confused with there. 

(a) Their house was destroyed by fire. 

(b) There are many people present. 

(4) Note the distinction between i’s, which means 7 as, and the 
possessive adjective ats. Thus :— 

(a) It’s never too late to mend. (It is never, etc.) 

(b) Its tail is more than a yard long. 

Relative Pronouns (who, whom, which, that, what), relate to a 
noun or pronoun which has already occurred in the sentence; e.g., 
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_ This is the house that Jack built. That is a relative pronoun relating 
_ to house. The word to which the relative pronoun relates is called 
_ the antecedent. 

The word antecedent is derived from the Latin ante. before: and 
cedo, 1 go. Sometimes the antecedent is omitted :—Who steals my 
purse steals trash. The antecedent He is understood. 

The relative pronouns who, whose, whom are used for persons onl y. 

The pronoun which is used for things without life, or for animals, 
but not for persons. 

That is often used for who, whom, which, but never for whose. 

What is frequently used as a relative pronoun when the ante- 
cedent is understood: e.g. What he did he has suffered for. (What 
stands for that which.) It is incorrect to write: The boy what did 
this is here, for we could not say The boy that which did this is here. 

Caution. (1) A relative pronoun must be placed as near as 
possible to its antecedent :— 

At a turn in the road we came to a halt which revealed a pleasant prospect. 
(Incorrect, for arranged in this way it would appear that the halt revealed a 
pleasant prospect.) : 

At a turn in the road which revealed a pleasant prospect we came to a halt. 
(Correct. The relative pronoun which relates to its antecedent road, and is 
placed next to it.) 

(2) Relative pronouns that relate to nouns in the singular number 
take verbs in the singular number; and relative pronouns that 
telate to nouns in the plural number take verbs in the plural 
number :— 

(a) The lord bought one of the finest horses that ever was seen. (Incorrect. 
The pronoun that relates to the plural noun horses, hence the plural verb were 
must be used with its subject that.) 

(b) Bach of the children who was present were given a prize. (Incorrect. 
There are two errors in this sentence. The subject each is singular, hence its 
verb must be was given; the relative pronoun who refers to the plural noun 


children, hence we write, who were present. The sentence should read— 
A prize was given to each of the children who were present. ) 


Exercises. 


I. Correct the following sentences, stating reasons for the alterations :— 
(1) They attacked the man whom, they said, had committed the crime. (2) 
Whom are they who have just arrived ?_ (3) Who are you talking to and who 


L. 0.U.0. r 
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did you come to see? (5) Who did you buy the book for? (6) I am going to 
divide this apple between you and I. (7) He told you and I to go out for a 
walk. (8) The urchin told us that he knew we was all right and that we did 
it better than him. (9) He thanked the man whom it was believed had saved 
the child’s life. (10) It isn’t her who is in the wrong, it’s him. (11) He sent a 
' five-pound note for you and I to spend. 


II. Correct the following forms of the genitive case:—{1) The duty of 
everybody’s is to do right. (2) I like his work much better than I like your's. 
(3) West Town has it’s own electric light scheme. (4) The Protestant’s perse- 
cution was carried out in Marys’ reign. (5) James reign was begun in 1603. 
(6) He is a friend of John’s. 


III. Write sentences showing the correct use of the following words :— 
yours, your, you’re: there’s, theirs: its, it’s: fairy, fairy’s, fairies, fairies’. 


IV. Write sentences to include the following words:—you and me: you 
and I: Arthur and me: William and I. 


V. Sentences and Clauses. 


The Parts of a Sentence. In the preceding chapters we have 
learned something about nouns, verbs, and the words which enlarge 
their meaning. Adjectives and adjective-phrases enlarge the 
meanings of nouns; adverbs and adverb-phrases enlarge the 
meanings of verbs. We also learned that with some verbs, which 
are called transitive verbs, the action passes over to an object which 
suffers or receives the action. 

We are now in a position to continue our analysis of sentences. 
The subject column will still be divided as before into subject and 
enlargement of subject ; but the predicate column may now contain 
four divisions—verb, extension of verb, object, and enlargement of 
object. 

In the extension of verb are placed all adverbs and adverb- 
phrases which tell how, when, where, how many times, or why the 
action is done. 

As the subject and object are always nouns or pronouns, the 
enlargements must be adjectives, adjective-phrases, or adjective- 
clauses. 

We will now proceed to analyse a few sentences. You should note 
that in this tabular arrangement each sentence reads correctly 
across the table. (1) There in the twilight cold and gray, lifeless 
but beautiful he lay. (2) What beauteous and odorous May-boughs 
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they can bring home. (3) At seven o’clock this evening I shall see 
you in your box at the coffee-house. (4) A place more quaint, 
pretty, calm, and pastoral I have seldom seen. 


Subject. | Predicate. 
Bal, Subj. | Subsect Verb Ext. Verb. | Enl. Obj. | Object 
. . WW ord. . Ut. . Vill, )). ypect. 
(1) Lifeless | he lay in the twi- 
but light cold 
beautiful and gray. 
(2) — They can home what May- 
bring beautiful} boughs 
and 
odorous 
(3) — I shall in your box you. 
see at the 
coffee- 
house this 
evening 
(4) — I have seldom a more place. 
seen quaint, 
pretty, 
calm 
| and 
pastoral 


The Complement. Some intransitive verbs make complete sense 
by themselves ; e.g., birds fly; rivers flow. But many intransitive 
verbs require a complement to supply what the verb has left 
unsaid. It is meaningless to say John was, He became, She seems, 
etc., unless some word is added to complete the sense, e.g., John was 
a soldier ; He became king ; She seemed happy. 

In the sentence John was a soldier, the word soldier is not the 
object of the verb was, as the verb does not state that John did 
anything. The verb was does not express action. The words a 
soldier, king, happy, are complements of the verbs and not objects 
of them. It is usual when analysing sentences, to make a separate 
column for the complements. (See p. 184.) 
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Adjective-Clauses. A clause is a sentence which is part of a larger 
sentence. In the same way that adjectives and adjective-phrases 
describe nouns, so any noun or pronoun may be described or enlarged 
by an adjective-clause. Notice the following ways in which a noun 
may be described :— 

(1) A gaunt and sallow young man stood staring at me. (The noun man 
is described by the adjectives,—gaunt and sallow.) 


(2) A young man of gaunt countenance and sallow complexion stood staring — 
at me. (The noun man is described by the adjectival phrase,—of gaunt counte- 
nance and sallow complexion.) 


(3) The young man, who was gaunt and sallow, stood staring at me. (The 
noun man is described by the adjective clause,—who was gawnt and sallow.) 

In the third example the adjective-clause is a sentence, for it has 
its own subject (the pronoun which) and its own predicate (was 
gloomy and forbidding). But this clause is a part of the whole 
sentence, because its function is that of an adjective describing the 
noun mansion. Thus we may say that a clause is a sentence which 
is a part of a larger sentence. The pronouns who, which, whom, that, 
frequently introduce adjective-clauses :—- 


(a) The remarks which they made shewed careful observation. 

(b) He became acquainted with Constantia who was a lady of great beauty. 

Consider the following sentences :— 

(1) On my journey to London I passed a church which seemed to be of great 
antiquity. 

(2) My uncle, whose life had been endangered by the falling masonry, was 
naturally indignant at the carelessness of the workmen. 

(3) The man whom I saw running away was recaptured. 

(4) The old man, recognising the danger which threatened him, beat a hasty 
retreat. 

In each of the above examples the whole sentence consists of two 
clauses, the adjective-clause, and another clause which is called the 
main clause. Notice that the main clause makes complete sense 
by itself, and it can stand alone :— 

(1) On my journey to London I passed a church. 

(2) My uncle was naturally indignant at the carelessness of the workmen. 

(3) The man was recaptured. 

(4) The old man beat a hasty retreat. 


a 


a A 
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The adjective-clause is simply an enlargement of some noun or 
pronoun in the main clause, and cannot stand alone :—the adjectival 
clause which seemed to be of great antiquity is meaningless by itself, 

Adverb-Clauses. Adverb-clauses do the work of adverbs by 
extending the meaning of the verb or some other part of the predicate 
of the main clause. Notice the following sentences in which the 
adyerb-clauses are in italics. The work done by these clauses is 
told in parentheses, (_). . 


(1) When he arrived, I conducted him immediately into the garden. (Time.) 

(2) Their guide led them where their parents were awaiting them. (Place. ) 

(3) The expedition was a failure because they had not calculated upon the 
excessive severity of the weather. (Reason.) 

(4) Seats were provided in order that we m ight watch the match in comfort. 
(Purpose. ) 

(5) If the sky fall, we shall catch larks. (Condition. ) 

(6) They did as much as they could. (Comparison.) 

(7) Although they were willing to work, they had very little opportunity to 
show their ability. (Contrast—usually called concession.) 

(8) As a man sows so he shall reap. (Manner.) 

(9) They fought so bravely that they gained the victory. (Consequence or 
result. ) 


By considering the function of the clause it is easy to decide 
whether it expresses time, place, manner, etc. 

Noun-Clauses. As an adjective-clause does the work of an 
adjective, and an adverb-clause does the work of an adverb, so a 
noun-clause does the work of a noun ina larger sentence. The noun- 
clause may be the subject or the object of the verb in the main 
clause ; or it may be the object of a participle or preposition ; or 
the complement of a verb like be, become, appear, etc. Note the 
following examples of noun-clauses :— 

(1) How he managed to exist is a mystery. (Noun-clause as subject.) 

(2) They declared that they had been deceived. (Noun-clause as object.) 

(3) He sold his bicycle for what he had originally paid for it. (Noun-clause 
as object of the preposition for.) 

(4) Realising that they had made a mistake, they apologized. (Noun-clause 
as object of the participle realising.) 

(5) A noun-clause may also be the complement of a verb ; e.g., Things are 
not what they seem. 

Adjective-clauses, adverb-clauses, and noun-clauses are all called 
subordinate clauses because they are subordinate (in a lower rank) 
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to the main clause. Sentences containing a main clause and one or 
more subordinate clauses are called complex sentences. 

Sentences are of co-ordinate, or equal rank, when one is not depen- 
dent on the other. A double sentence is made up of two, and a 
multiple sentence of more than two co-ordinate clauses. 

(1) He went out, saw what had happened, and returned home feoinicly: 

(2) Man proposes ; God disposes. 

(3) He searched the house, but could find no traces of the missing will. 

Each of the clauses in (1), (2) and (3) are of equal rank, for each 
makes complete sense by itself; he saw what 
had happened ; he returned home immediately. 

Connective words, or Conjunctions as they are usually called, are 
used to join sentences as well as words. In example (1) and is a 
conjunction ; in example (3) but is a conjunction. 


Exercises. 


I. Add adjective-clauses to the following sentences :—(1) The man whom ... 
excited my curiosity. (2) The place where ...was mysterious to the last 
degree. (3) My uncle whose... lent me his aid. (4) In view of the ceremony 
which... the school was allowed a holiday. (5) The house that... was 
built in the sixteenth century. (6) This is the maiden all forlorn that.... 
(7) He approached the portal which .... (8) He struggled to suppress the 
feelings that.... (9) He asked the fellow who.... (10) Realising the 
difficulties under which . . . the young man came to his help. 


II. Analyse the following sentences according to the scheme illustrated on 
page 83. (1) Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. (2) Now, to the 
roll of muffled drums, to thee the greatest soldier comes. (3) Turn the key 
deftly in the oiled wards. (4) These straggling French towns give no oppor- 
tunity for a shelter. (5) There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. (6) Ex- 
ternal nature in these delightful regions contrasts with the deformity of 
humanity. 


III. Add adverbial clauses to the following sentences ; e.g., He struck while 
the iron was hot. 


(1) He struck while.... (2) Skies are bright when.... (3) Life would 
be tooeasyif.... (4) He had struggled all his life in order that.... (5) He 
struck the*animal where.... (6) He struck so truly that.... (7) Though 


. the task is worth attempting. (8) Most men slept while.... (9) Because 
. he was left to his own resources. 


III. Expand the italicised adjectival or adverbial phrases in the following 
sentences into adjectival or adverbial clauses; e.g., Because food was scarce 
the exportation of corn was prohibited. 
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(1) In view of the scarcity of food, the exportation of corn was prohibited. 
(2) Having taken stock of my surroundings 1 marched on once more. (3) 
Fearing the consequences the culprit absconded. (4) The valley enclosed by high 
mountains was mild and sheltered. (5) The travellers, seeing the tide advancing, 
were filled with undisguised dismay. (6) They had travelled all night with the 
express purpose of seeing the football match. (7) In all my days I have never 
seen an earthquake. (8) Throughout his long life he remained faithful to his 
ideals. (9) On the expiry of his sentence the prisoner was given employment. 

V. Join the following groups of sentences into a single sentence containing 
a main clause and one or more adjective-clauses :—(1) A boatman stood 
next to me. He was half-dressed. He pointed with his bare arm to a ship 
out at sea. (2) 1 put up at the old inn. It stood at the corner of the street. 
One side of it abutted on the sea-front. (3) I rose to look out of the little 
window. It looked upon a dreary moor. It commanded a view of a ruinous 
chapel and solitary burial-ground. (4) It was the great hall of William Rufus. 
It had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings. It 
had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon. It had witnessed the just absolution 
of Somers. It was the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment 
awed and melted a victorious party. It was the hall where Charles had con- 
fronted the High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has half 
redeemed his fame. (5) Dame Wilson was a respected servant in a most 
respectable family. She passed all the early part of her life in this family. 
She quitted it only on her marriage with a man of character and industry. 
He was, what is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 

VI. Expand the following simple sentences into complex sentences by 
adding noun-clauses in place of the nouns in italics; e.g., The horrified spec- 
tators saw that the ship was being wrecked. 

(1) The horrified spectatiors saw the shipwreck. (2) He saw the apparition 
of a milk-white steed. (3) The drifting branches showed the direction of the 
current. (4) All the inhabitants knew the position of the landmark. (5) The 
returning Jews found the city in ruins. (6) We examined attentively the 
work of the natives. (7) They in their turn looked curiously at our games. 
(8) The Spanish conquerors did not sympathise with the beliefs of the natives. 
(9) St. Paul perceived much superstition among the Athenians. (10) The 
cuckoo’s note signifies the approach of Spring. 


VI. Verb Tenses : Participles. 


Simple Tenses. Verbs have different forms to express the time 
at which events happen. The simple tenses of verbs can be grouped 
under three main headings—present tense, past tense, and future 
tense :— 

(1) To-day I play (Present Tense). 

(2) Yesterday I played (Past Tense). 

(3) To-morrow I shall play (Future Tense). 
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But tense not only denotes the time at which an action takes place, 
it also denotes the different degrees of completeness of the action :— 
1. Continuous ; which denotes that the event (in present, past, 


or future time) is still continuing :—I am playing; I was playing ;* 


I shall be playing. 

2. Perfect ; which denotes that the event (in present, past, or 
futurejtime) is in a completed or perfect state :—I have played ; I had 
played ; I shall have played. 

3. Perfect Continuous ; which combines the meanings of the con- 


tinuous and the perfect :—TJ have been playing ; I had been playing ; 


I shall have been playing. 

4. Future in the Past; which describes an action which at some 
past time was viewed as future :—I should play ; I should be playing ; 
I should have played ; I should have been playing. 

The Future in the Past and the Future Perfect in the Past are used 
when changing direct speech into indirect or reported speech. Thus :— 

He said, “ I shall go to-morrow” (Direct Speech). 

He said he would go on the morrow (Reported Speech). 

Caution. The past participle is frequently confused with the 
past tense. 

(a) The boy done his work well. (Incorrect.) 

The boy did his work well. (Correct—past time.) 
The boy has done his work well. (Correct—completed action.) 
(6) I seen the fellow yesterday. (Incorrect.) 
I saw the fellow yesterday. (Correct—past time.) 
I have seen the fellow. (Correct—completed action.) 
(c) The champion swum the Channel. (Incorrect. ) 
The champion swam the Channel. (Correct—past time.) 
The champion has swum the Channel. ( Correct—completed action.) 
Note the following verbs :— 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Perfect Tense. 
begin began has, had, or have begun. 
blow blew has, had, or have blown. 
do did has, had, or have done. 
drink drank has, had, or have drunk. 
eat ate* has, had, or have eaten. 
flee fled has, had, or have fled. 
flow flew has, had, or have flown. 
fly flew has, had, or have flown. 
freeze froze has, had, or have frozen. 


* The verb ate is pronounced et, 
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Present Tense. Past Tense, Perfect Tense. 


lay laid has, had, or have laid. 
lie lay has, had, or have lain. 
ring rang has, had, or have rung. 
rose rose has, had, or have risen. 
see saw has, had, or have seen. 
set set has, had, or have set. 
sew sewed has, had, or have sewn. 
sit sat has, had, or have sat. 
sow sowed has, had, or have sown. 
swim swam has, had, or have swum. 


Participles. We can see from the above lists that certain parts 
of verbs, called participles, are used to form the continuous and 
perfect tenses. Verbs have two participles—present and past. The 
present participle ends in -ing ; the past participle frequently ends 
in -ed, -t, -d, -en. 
The present participle is used with the verb to be to form the 
continuous tenses :—J am writing ; I was writing ; I shall be writing. 
The past participle is used with the auxiliary, or helping verbs, 
have or had to form the perfect tenses, or those tenses which denote 
completed action in the past, present, and future :-—I have written ; 
IT had written ; I shall have written. 
Participles can also be used as adjectives; e.g., He threw his 
blood-stain’d sword in thunder down; And with a withering \ook 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
The scheme of tenses is here set out :— 


Present 

Present Continuous 

Present Perfect 

Present Perfect Continuous 
Past 

Past Continuous 

Past Perfect 

Past Perfect Continuous 
Future 

Future Continuous 

Future Perfect 

Future Perfect Continuous 
Future in the Past 

Future in the Past Continuous 
Future Perfect in the Past 
Future Perfect in the Past Continuous 


IT write. 

I am writing. 

I have written. 

I have been writing. 
I wrote. 

I was writing. 

I had written. 

I had been writing. 

TZ shall write. 

I shall be writing. 

IT shall have written. 
I shall have been writing. 
I should write. 

I should be writing. 
I should have written. 


I should have been writing. 
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Caution. There are a few verbs in common use the past parti- 
ciples of which are often written incorrectly. Notice especially the 
following past participles distinguishing between the transitive verbs 
requiring objects, and the intransitive verbs which do not take 
objects :-— 


(1) The librarian has laid several large volumes on the table. (Transitive 
verb, to lay.) 

We had just lain down for the night. (Intransitive verb, to lie.) 

(2) The servant had set everything in order for the next day. (Transitive 
verb, to set.) 

For days the dog had sat in his usual place. (Intransitive verb, to sit.) 

(3) They have raised all kinds of difficulties. (Transitive verb, to raise). 

All the members of the family have risen to the occasion. (Intransitive 
verb, to rise.) 


Eyercises. 


I. Rewrite the following passage in the past tense :— 

Occasionally Miss Matty will say to them (half hidden behind the curtains), 
“ My dear children, don’t make yourselves ill”’ ;_ but a strong arm pulls her 
back, and a more rattling shower than ever succeeds. A part of the tea is 
sent in presents to the Cranford ladies; and some of it is distributed among 
the old people who remember Mr. Peter in the days of his frolicsome youth. 
The India muslin gown is reserved for darling Flora Gordon (Miss Jessie 
Brown’s daughter). The Gordons have been on the Continent for the last 
few years but are now expected to return very soon; and Miss Matty, in her 
sisterly pride, anticipates great delight in the joy of showing them Mr. Peter. 


II. In the following sentences change all the simple tenses into the corre- 
sponding perfect tenses ; e.g., The weather has been perfect. 

(1) The weather is perfect. (2) The end came at last. (3) Her friends spoke 
of her generosity. (4) The doctor did what he could for his patients. (5) The 
smith goes tochurch. (6) You will discover many ancient remains at Pevensey. 
(7) I should think it possible to catch the train. (8) He would go immediately 
if he thought it necessary. 


III. Write sentences using the following participles in phrases describing the 
nouns :—the thunder, terrifying in its sonorous roll, reverberated among the hills. 

Terrifying thunder, awe-inspiring scenery; enchanting music; haunted 
rooms; driven snow; hunted fugitives ; troubled conscience ; tolling bell ; 
raging storm ; swept hearth ; admiring crowd. 

IV. Attach suitable present or past participles to each of the following nouns : 
—deepening shadows : black-winged swallows. 

Shadows: swallows: rivers: leaves: fields: yachts: barges: cities: 
bluebells : haunts: music: merriment. 
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V. Form present or past participles from the verbs in set 46 of the T'reasury 
of Words, and combine the participles with nouns :—inguiring minds: a long 
sought-for rest. 

VI. Analyse the following sentences in the manner already illustrated on 
page 83. 

(1) On the following day a messenger of higher rank was sent. (2) A woman 
in rags was singing doleful ballads in a mournful voice. (3) Beneath those 
rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, the rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
(4) Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, rich with the spoils of time did ne’ er 
unroll. (5) His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

VII. Break up the following sentences into clauses, stating the main 
“Supgy in each case, and naming the various kinds of subordinate clauses ; 

., Although this custom has been abolished, and the cage is now boarded up, 
the miserable and destitute condition of these unhappy persons remains the same. 


Clause. | Kind of Clause. Connection. 


1. The miserable and | Main Clause a 
destitute condition 
of these unhappy 
persons remains the 


same. 

2. Although this cus- | Subordinate adverbial | Depending on principal 
tom has been abol- _ clause. verb remains. 
ished. | 

3. And (although) the | Subordinate adverbial | Depending on principal 
cage is now boarded clause. verb remains. 
up. 


(1) There was a rusty spur on the empty boot which he occasionally jerked 
into the empty air. (2) When he entered the room, the occupants, who had 
been talking gaily, suddenly became silent. (3) It was stated with much 
conviction that the prisoner who had been sentenced was innocent of the crime 
of which he had been accused. (4) He would, he said, punish all those who 
refused to surrender. (5) Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke and 
his squadron were on the coast of Ulster. (6) Signals were made from the 
steeples and returned from the mastheads, but were imperfectly understood on 
both sides. (7) Who steals my purse steals trash. (8) “‘ Take care of your 
heads,” cried the loquacious stranger, as they came out under the low archway, 
which in those days formed the entrance to the coach-yard. 


VII. Prose Patterns. 


Writers who want to add variety to their style can do a great deal 
by imitating the sentence-structure of noted authors. This is by no 
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means an easy thing to do, but it is worth attempting. Below are 
given a number of ways of opening a sentence on Winter, and the 
student should try his own skill in this direction on the same or on 

another subject. 


(1) The Simple Noun :—Winter now holds the land in its icy grip. 


(2) Adjectival Phrase :—Chill and menacing, Winter advances on the 
country. 


(3) Impersonal Opening :—It is with mixed feelings that one contemplates 
the approach of Winter. 


(4) An Infinitive Phrase :—To describe Winter adequately one needs the pen 
of a poet and the brush of an artist. 


(5) Adverbial Clauses :—When the glory of Autumn has departed, when the 
last swallow has taken his departure over sea, when the last leaf has fallen from 
the beech tree, then Winter reigns. 


As the opening of a sentence can be treated with great variety, so 
the rest of the sentence can be varied with equal effect. When 
reading the works of writers of repute a student will gain much 
pleasure as well as profit by noticing the pattern of the sentences, 
and by deliberately imitating some of the most attractive. This 
imitation will not be merely mechanical if the student chooses his 
own subject when endeavouring to copy a prose pattern. It must 
always be remembered that elaborate sentences with piled-up adjec- 
tives, are not, by any means, always the best. A simple style can 
be a very effective style ; but variety is always to be desired. 


Exercises. 


I. Write introductory sentences on Summer in each of the five ways shown 
above. 


II. Imitate the structure of the following sentences. (N.B.—One example 
is worked below in order to show the student how to proceed. ) 


(1) One such morning, while putting on my skates, I happened to look up, 
and was surprised to see a bird of unusual appearance and large size, soaring 
slowly overhead. Write of :—Another sight of a different character. 

(2) As the evening advances the hoofs of horses passing by on the road give 
out a sharp sound—a sign that the mud is rapidly hardening. Write of :— 
The sound of traffic. 

(3) Springing across the ditch, and entering among the tall slender wands, 
which, though they look so thick, part aside easily, you may find on the mound 


ne 
a 
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behind the ditch the stump of an oak sawn just above the ground. Write of :— 


An object seen in a house. 


(4) Up in the lumber-room are carved oaken bedsteads of unknown age ; 
linen-presses of black oak with carved panels, and a drawer at the side for 
lavender bags; a rusty rapier, the point broken off; a flintlock pistol, the 
barrel of portentous length, and the butt weighted with a mace-like knob of 
metal, wherewith to knock the enemy on the head. Write of :—A room of 
an opposite character. 


Example. (1) One summer day, while walking in a country lane, I looked 
into the hedge, and saw an animal with brown coat and long tail, disappearing 
rapidly into the undergrowth. 


Ill. Complete the following sentences, writing on any subject you choose :— 


(1) The farmer, who.... (2) It is a matter of great surprise.... (3) 
Whatever a man does.... (4) Grim and forbidding, the house.... (5) 
When all the air is still. ... (6) Beyondthe stables .... (7) It would appear 
that.... (8) As the sap rises in plants and trees.... 


IV. Expand the following nouns combined with verbs into complex sentences 
containing one or more subordinate clauses :—Martin, who had by this time 
overtaken Hereward, asked what he could do to serve him. 


(1) Martin—asked. (2) women—shrieked. (3) said—Raphael. (4) sailors— 
shouted. (5) King—decreed. (6) the prisoner—denied. (7) bridegroom— 
waited. (8) she—gathered. (9) judge—declared. (10) the professor—noticed. 


VY. Join the following groups of simple sentences by means of conjunctions 
to form double or multiple sentences :—(1) I have read Goldsmith’s Traveller. 
iam highly pleased with it. (2) One day a whole rabble of volunteers came to 
my gates. They called for the porter to give them entrance. It was not granted 
to them. (3) The doctor then proposed that I should be removed into the 
prison infirmary. This proposal was granted. (4) The two upper wards were 
occupied. The two on the ground floor had never been occupied. (5) They 
listened again. Nothing was to be heard like the sound of men. (6) She 
called it foolish. She called those people idiots who were taken with a lucky 
hit under such circumstances. (7) All the princes of the royal blood were 
present at the ceremony. The Archbishop of York was present. Many of 
the nobles absented themselves. (8) In about an hour he returned. He 
brought back welcome news. 


VI. Complete the following to make complex sentences by adding subordinate 
clauses. 


(1) He jumped up suddenly as if.... (2) She appeared to be very much 
disappointed although.... (3) The King was about to dismiss the assembly 
when.... (4) She arose slowly from her seat as.... (5) May heaven 
pardon me if.... (6) The lily of the field is more beautiful than... (7) 
In regions where . . . the British flag is flying. (8) Men will starve unless... . 
(9) The knight was clad in mail while the foot-soldier... . 
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- VIL. Join the following sentences in any way you please, so as to make a 
connected account. A few words may have to be altered; suitable con- 
junctions must be chosen, but the conjunction and should be used sparingly. 

This establishment of the Templars was seated amidst fair meadows and 
pastures. The devotion of the former Preceptor had bestowed these upon 
their Order. The establishment was strong and well fortified. This was a 
point never neglected by these knights. _The disordered state of England 
rendered it peculiarly necessary. The halberdiers guarded the drawbridge. 
They were clad in black. Others glided to and fro upon the wall with a 
funeral pace. They were clad in the same sad livery. 


> aa 


I. Descriptive Writing—People. 


The writing of descriptions of people requires special attention. 
The following passage should be read carefully and thoughtfully, 
and the reader should endeavour to discover how far the golden 
rules of unity, clearness, emphasis, and variety apply to this 
description. 

“The countenance of the priest was remarkably unprepossessing—his 
shaven skull was so low and narrow in the front as nearly to approach to the 
conformation of that of an African savage, save only towards the temples 
where . . . two huge and almost preternatural protuberances yet more distorted 
the unshapely head ; around the brows the skin was puckered into a web of 
deep and intricate wrinkles—the eyes, dark and small, rolled in a muddy and 
yellow orbit—the nose, short yet coarse, was distended at the nostrils like a 
satyr’s—and the thick but pallid lips, the high cheek-bones, the livid and 
motley hues that struggled through the parchment skin, completed a counte- 
nance which none could behold without repugnance, and few without terror 
and distrust ; whatever the wishes of the mind, the animal frame was well 
fitted to execute them; the wiry muscles of the throat, the broad chest, the 
nervous hands and lean gaunt arms, which were bared above the elbow, 
betokened a form capable alike of great active exertion and passive endurance.” 
—Lorp Lytton, The Last Days of Pompeii. 


The key sentence of the above passage at once suggests the chief 
point, the main idea which the writer wishes to convey in his word- 
portrait,—the countenance was unprepossessing. This chief point is 
then carefully developed through the passage by the inclusion of 
such phrases as :—the eyes rolled in a muddy and yellow orbit ; the 
nose was distended at the nostrils like a satyr’s ; the livid and motley 
hues struggled through the parchment skin. The repulsiveness of the 
face is emphasized by such a phrase as—a countenance which none 
could behold without repugnance, and few without terror and distrust. 

The clearness of the description is evident ; the writer describes 
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in order the shape of the head, the appearance of the eyebrows, the 
eyes (always a most important feature of the face), the nose, the lips, 
the throat, the chest, the arms. The closing sentence (with its 
emphasis on the animal frame) emphasizes the idea of repulsive and 
terrifying strength. 

The selection of descriptive words—the writer’s colour box—is 
masterly. Such phrases as deep and intricate wrinkles, muddy and 
yellow orbit, pallid lips, livid and motley hues, parchment skin add 
reality to the picture. 

Another passage by the same author shows similar qualities. In 
this case the author describes a group of people, giving a more 
detailed account of the two outstanding figures than of the rest. 
In this passage there is an opening key paragraph as well as an 
opening key sentence to each of the following paragraphs. The 
details of the description are developed in order, and the choice of 
descriptive words should again be noted. 


‘‘ Something there was in the scene, the fire, the cauldron, the intent figure 
and withered countenance of the old woman, the grouping of the other forms, 
the rude but not unpicturesque tent, the dark still woods on either side, with 
the deep and cloudless skies above, as the stars broke forth one by one upon 
the silent air, which would not have been wholly unworthy the bold pencil of 
Salvator himself. 

The youth eyed, with that involuntary respect which personal advantages 
always command, the large yet symmetrical proportions of his wild com- 
panion ; nor was the face that belonged to that frame much less deserving of 
attention. Though not handsome, it was both shrewd and prepossessing in 
its expression; the forehead was prominent, the brows overhung the eyes, 
which were large, dark, and, unlike those of the tribe in general, rather calm 
than brilliant ; the complexion, though sunburnt, was not swarthy, and the 
face was carefully and cleanly shaved, so as to give all due advantage of 
contrast to the brown, luxuriant locks which fell, rather in flakes than curls, 
on either side of the healthful and manly cheeks. In age, he was about thirty- 
five, and, though his air and mien were assuredly not lofty nor aristocratic, yet 
they were strikingly above the bearing of his vagabond companions: those 
companions were in all respects of the ordinary race of gipsies; the cunning 
and flashing eye, the raven locks, the dazzling teeth, the bronzed colour, and 
the low, slight, active form, were as strongly their distinguishing character- 
istics as the tokens of all their tribe. 

But to these, the appearance of the youth presented a striking and beautiful 
contrast. 

He had only just passed the stage of boyhood, perhaps he might have seen 
eighteen summers, probably not so many.... The attitude which he had 
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chosen fully developed the noble and intellectual turn of his head and throat. 
His hair... . was of a deep auburn, which was rapidly becoming of a more 

_chestnut hue, and curled in short close curls from the nape of the neck to the 
commencement of a forehead singularly white and high. His brows finely 
and lightly pencilled, and his long lashes of the darkest dye, gave a deeper and 

_ perhaps softer shade than they otherwise would have worn, to eyes quick and 
observant in their expression, and of a light hazel in their colour. His cheek 
was very fair, and the red light of the fire cast an artificial tint of increased 
glow upon a complexion that had naturally rather bloom than colour; 
while a dark riding frock set off in their full beauty the fine outline of his chest, 
and the slender symmetry of his frame. 

But it was neither his features, nor his form, eminently handsome as they 
were, which gave the principal charm to the young stranger’s appearance—it 
was the strikingly bold, buoyant, frank, and almost joyous expression which 
presided over all. There seemed to dwell the first glow and life of youth, 
undimmed by a single fear, and unbaffled in a single hope. There were the 
elastic spring, the inexhaustible wealth of energies, which defied, in their 
exalting pride, the heaviness of sorrow and the harassments of time. It was 
a face that, while it filled you with some melancholy foreboding of the changes 
and chances which must, in the inevitable course of fate, cloud the openness of 
the unwrinkled brow, and soberise the fire of the daring and restless eye, 
instilled also within you some assurance of triumph, and some omen of success 
—a vague but powerful sympathy with the adventurous and cheerful spirit, 
which appeared literally to speak in its expression. It was a face you might 
imagine in one born under a prosperous star, and you felt, as you gazed, a 
confidence in that bright countenance which seemed possessed with a spell to 
charm into impotence the evil spirits who menaced its possessor.” —LoRD 
Lytton, The Disowned. 


Aids to Study. (1) The opening key paragraph describes in a few 
bold phrases the scene in which the whole group of people was placed. 

(2) The key sentence of the next paragraph introduces the re- 
markable nature of the first person described by Lytton. 

(3) The author then goes on to describe the man in detail, giving 
first of all a general impression of his face (shrewd and prepossessing 
mm its expression) and then commenting on his forehead, eyes, com- 
plexion, ete. This is the method which Lord Lytton adopts through- 
out the passage. 

(4) In this description considerable use is made of the method of 
contrast (see page 50). Note how this art adds to the clearness and 
emphatic nature of the statements :— 


(a) the rude but not unpicturesque tent : 
(6) large yet symmetrical proportions : 
L. C.U.C, G 
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(c) though not handsome, it was both shrewd and prepossessing 
in its expression : 


(d) eyes, which were large, dark, and, unlike those of the tribe 
in general, rather calm and brilliant : 


(e) the complexion, though sunburnt, was not swarthy : 


(f ) the face was carefully and cleanly shaved, so as to give all due 
advantage of contrast to the brown luxuriant locks : 


(g) though his air and mien were assuredly not lofty nor aristo- 
cratic, yet they were strikingly above the bearing of his 
vagabond companions. 


In a somewhat similar way this method of contrast is continued 
throughout the passage, and it is a valuable method for the writer 
to imitate when opportunity presents itself. 

In describing the appearance of people it is always a good plan to 
sketch first the main outlines of the figure, telling in the opening key 
sentences the chief point which it is desired to convey to the reader. 
Then the writer should describe in order the head and face, and 
especially the eyes of the person he is portraying. Other details 
should follow in order—arms, hands, legs, and feet, if these are 
remarkable in any way. Dress is an important part of the 
description, and characteristic movements of the person add much 
to the value of the word-portrait. 

Sometimes the writer is interested only in the head and face of 
the person he is describing. In the following passage Edgar Allan 
Poe gives first of all a general impression of his hero, and then 
minutely describes his features, leaving details of his figure and 
dress to the imagination. 


“We sat down....I gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of 
awe. Surely, man had never before so terribly altered, in so brief a period, as 
had Roderick Usher.... Yet the character of his face had been at all times 


remarkable. A cadaverousness of complexion; an eye large, liquid, and 
luminous beyond comparison ; lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a 
surpassingly beautiful curve ; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a 
breadth of nostril unusual in similar formations; a finely moulded chin, 
speaking, in its want of prominence, of a want of moral energy ; hair of a more 
than weblike softness and tenuity; these features, with an inordinate ex- 
pansion above the regions of the temple, made up altogether a countenance 
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not easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the pre- 
vailing character of these features, and of the expression they were wont to 
_ eonvey, lay so much of change that I doubted to whom I spoke. The now 
_ ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to 
_ grow all unheeded, and as, in its wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than 

fell about the face, I could not, even with effort, connect its Arabesque 
_ expression with any idea of simple humanity.”’ 


The chief point in the description is the striking and unearthly 
appearance of the lord of Usher. The descriptive phrases are well 
worth study—cadaverousness of complexion—an eye, large, hqud, 
and luminous—pallid lips—finely moulded chin. The whole portrait 
gives one the impression of a mysterious and exceedingly striking 
personality. 

The study of faces seen in a crowd, in the train, ’bus, tram, or busy 
thoroughfare, provides endless material for descriptive passages, 
If the writer observes objects and people carefully, and then in his 
description remembers the rules of unity, variety, and emphasis, 
he will almost certainly produce a vivid and interesting word- 
portrait. 

Before beginning to write an article on any subject you might ask 
yourself such questions as the following :— 


Unity—What is to be the central idea, the chief point of the 
paragraph ? 

Clearness—What shall be the key sentence? What the closing 
sentence? How shall the paragraph be developed—By contrast, 
or by giving details, or by a general orderly arrangement ?_ In what 
order shall the different points be mentioned so as to develop the 
main idea of the whole ? 

Emphasis—What facts shall be placed in prominent places in the 
sentences ? Is there to be any repetition of ideas or words? Is 
there to be a climax ? 

Variety—With what short forcible sentence can the paragraph 
begin? How soon can I introduce a long sentence for the sake of 
variety? How can I avoid a monotony of similar expressions? What 
names can I select in place of pronouns? What descriptive words 
shall I require? How many mental pictures can I suggest? Is the 
development to be of the photographic or the impressionist type ? 
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The Vocabulary. There are two ways of forming words of opposite 
significance :— | 

(1) By attaching a negative prefix or suffix to an existing word ; 
e.g., wise—unwise ; sensible—senseless ; faithful—faithless. : 

(2) By using a different word of opposite significance; e.g., 
eternal—temporary ; candid—crafty ; transparent—opaque ; cap- 
tivity—liberty. 

Words of the latter kind are called antonyms, a Greek name for 
a word used in place of another. The following are a few further 
examples of antonyms. In each pair the second word is in con- 
trasted meaning to the first :—order—chaos: to assist—to impede: 
certain—doubtful: abundance—scarcity: abstract—concrete : 
accept—refuse : affirm—deny : adore—abhor : loyalty—treachery : 
clear—ambiguous. A further list of antonyms is given on page 237, 

A homonym is a word of the same sound as another word but with 
a different sense ; e.g., beaver (animal)—beaver (part of a helmet) : 
to cashier (dismiss from service)—cashier (keeper of the cash): chase 
(engrave)—chase (pursue). The word homonym is a Greek expres- 
sion for having the same name. 

Professor Weekley in The Romance of Words points out many 
interesting facts about some homonyms; e.g., school, in a school of 
porpoises, has nothing to do with school (place of education), but 
comes from the same word as shoal : belfry, although the name of a 
place where bells are kept, is not derived from bell, but from twe 
words meaning guard of the peace: lemon has no connection with 
lemon sole ; buttery comes, not from butter, but from bottle, and was 
originally called a butlery ; a journeyman was not a man who made 
a journey, but one who worked by the day (French journée). Many 
other examples will be found in the list of Interesting Words of 
page 221. 

The word homonym is now also applied to a word which is pro 
nounced in the same way as another word but which is spelt differ 
ently; e.g., plaice—place: bow—bough: cord—chord. Thi 
frequently gives rise to difficulties in composition, since the studen 
is sometimes puzzled by such word-pairs as principal—principle 
passed—past : practice—practise : compliment—complement. 
list of these words is given on page 232. 
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Exercises. 


I. Make a list of phrases descriptive of the eyes of people whom you have 
observed ; e.g., eyes that sparkled with irrepressible gaiety : eyes that were large, 
soft, and kindly. 

_ Il. Make a study of any one person in the class and paint his portrait in 
-words. ‘Try to use interesting descriptive phrases. 
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COMPARE THESE TWO LADIES FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
SUITABILITY OF DRESS. 


Ill. Mention in order the details you would note in writing descriptions of 
two of the following personal experiences. First note the larger objects as 
though you were at a distance, and as you gradually approach the place 
mention the smaller details :—Approaching port in a steamer: approaching 
a house on fire: approaching a firework display : approaching a street accident : 
approaching a large house surrounded by a beautiful garden: approaching a 
range of mountains. 

IV. Make a list of twenty striking descriptive adjectives or phrases from the 
extracts on pp. 96 to 99. 

VY. Develop, by contrast, a paragraph on the differences of dress of the 
Elizabethan and the Modern Lady shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Vocabulary Exercises. 


COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


I. Give antonyms of the following words and use 


each pair in a sentence :—optimism: economy: enriched: execrations: 


deficit: near: miraculous: 


romantic : 


complicates: shallow: adore. 


(Example :—Optimism—pessimism. To believe always in the best is the 
characteristic of optimism ; to anticipate the worst is the fault of pessimism.) 

II. Attach a prefix to the following words so as to give the opposite meaning : 
—merited: responsible: legal: normal: conventional: pertinent: ingenuous: 


sane: legible. 


III. Write out the following sentences, filling in the blanks with the 


antonyms of the words in italics :— 


(1) The venturesome frequently succeed where the. . . fail. 
man preserves the balance between parsimony and .... 


often falls a victim to the.... 
be condemned was.... 
display perfect .... 
Reds 
Rees. Ner. 
one has promised to. . . is base. 


(2) A prudent 
(3) The simple man 


(4) The prisoner whom everyone expected to 
(5) A judge, far from showing prejudice, should 
(6) The question is not a vital one; on the contrary it 
(7) The nurse, who should have cherished her charge, was accused 
(8) If ignorance is bliss then . . . may be folly. 
(10) ** Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, Where wealth accumulates and men... .” 


(9) To reveal what 


> 


II. Faults of Diction. 
_ By the word diction we mean the choice of words made by an 
author in his work. In writings by men of repute we usually find 
that the words fit the thought as gloves fit the hand. 
In order that the reader may see what a great difference in effect 


is created by the choice of words, two different translations from 
passages of the Bible are given side by side. The reader should try 
to judge for himself (1) which is the simpler and more straight- 
forward version ; (2) which is the loftier and more dignified ; and (3) 
what sort of words are used in each case to gain the particular effect. 


Wycliffes Translation. 
(Late fourteenth century.) 

(1) Blessed be mild men: for they 
shall wield the earth. 

(2) Blessed be merciful men for they 
shall get mercy. 

(3) Blessed be peaceable men: for 
they shall be clepid (called) God’s 
children. 

(4) And after that he had ended all 
things, a strong hunger was made in 
that country, and he began to have 
need. 


Authorised Version. 
(Early seventeenth century.) 

(1) Blessed are the meek for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

(2) Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

(3) Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 

(4) And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want. 
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Differences in the Two Versions. The reader will see that on the 
whole the words in Wyclifie’s version are simpler and move direct 
than those used in the Authorised version. Terms such as mild 
men, merciful men, peaceable men instead of the meek, the merciful, 
the peacemakers are stronger in effect and give greater vigour to the 
translation ; in the Authorised version the more abstract terms, such 
as the meek, the merciful, etc., certainly have a loftiness that suits the 
subject, but they lack the vigour of the older translation. In passage 
(4) the chief difference in the two translations lies in the words a 
strong hunger and a mighty famine, and the reader should try to 
decide which is the more suited to the occasion. 

Faults of Diction. Below is given a list of the most outstanding 
faults to be avoided in the choice of words. 


I. Slang must be avoided on all occasions, except when one is 
writing dialogue in which people are introduced who habitually use 
slang. Such terms as kid, topping, ripping, chap are strictly for- 
bidden ; as is also the misuse of such words as decent, which really 
means fitting or honourable ; fellow, which means equal ; and awful, 
_ which has the meaning full of awe, or inspiring awe. 

Il. Colloquialisms are forms of speech which are correct in con- 
versation, but which are not tolerated in written work, for this is 
usually more formal and dignified than conversation. If in speaking 
to another, a man habitually said is zt not for isn’t it, and do not for 
don’t, he would probably be thought a prig; but in writing, such 
abbreviations as isn’t, don’t, etc., are not allowed. Colloquial ex- 
pressions, such as coming a cropper, he fell over himself, seeing red, 
etc., though used frequently in talking, are considered undignified 
and inappropriate to written English. 


III. Journalese and Johnsonese. When a writer fills his work 
with long vague expressions, where short, vigorous, simple words 
exist, he is said to be guilty of the fault of journalese. The name is 
due to the fact that some lesser journalists who write hurriedly, fall 
into these exaggerated and rather meaningless forms of speech. 
Pompous writing is known as Johnsonese because people who admired 
Doctor Johnson’s style of writing imitated him so badly as to make 
their work ridiculous. Two passages from Doctor Johnson’s 
writings are given below; the first is admirable in its force and 
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vigour, the second suffers from the excessive use of what Hazlitt 
calls opaque words ; i.e., long and high-sounding words which lack 
vigour and expressiveness. 


(1) “ Among the artists that had been allured into the happy valley . . . was 
a man eminent for his knowledge of the mechanic powers, who had contrived 
many engines both of use and recreation. By a wheel, which the stream 
turned, he forced the water into a tower, whence it was distributed to all the 
apartments of the palace. He erected a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial showers. One of the groves, appro- 
priated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a constant motion ; and instruments of soft music were placed 
at proper distances, of which some played by the impulse of the wind, and some 
by the power of the stream.” —From Rasselas. 

(2) “... the English Dictionary was written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities 
of retirement or under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst incon- 
venience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may repress the 
triumph of malignant criticism to observe that if our language is not here fully 
displayed, I have only failed in an attempt no human powers have hitherto 
completed. If the lexicon of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and 
comprised in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive ages, inadequate 
and delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge and cooperating diligence of the 
Italian academicians did not secure them from the censure of Beni; if the 
embodied critics of France, when fifty years had been spent upon théir work. 
were obliged to change its economy and give their second edition another form, 
I may surely be contented without the praise of perfection, which, if I could 
obtain in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ? ”»—From Preface to 
Dictionary. 


It is a matter of taste and good judgment for a writer to select 
simple words when they are appropriate, and weightier, loftier words 
when they are really needed. A schoolboy thought it good English 
to write “a Mediterranean shoe-shaped country” instead of Italy ; 
this is an example of journalese. 


IV. The use of cireumlocutions, or roundabout ways of expressing 
one’s thought, is one of the chief features of Journalese. Mr. 
Micawber, a noted character in Dickens’s David Copperfield, habi- 
tually spoke in a circumlocutory way. He had a deep-rooted 
objection to saying anything simply. The following passage illus- 
trates his fault :— 

““ My dear Sir, 


_ Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of ocularly perusing 
the lineaments, now familiar to the imaginations of a considerable portion of 
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the civilised world. But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the force of cir- 
cumstances over which I have had no control) from the personal society of the 
friend and companion of my youth, I have not been unmindful of his soaring 
flight. Nor have I been debarred from participating in the intellectual feasts 
he has spread before us. 

I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this place of an individual 
whom we mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this public 
opportunity of thanking you, on my own behalf, and, I may undertake to add 
on that of the whole of the inhabitants of Port Middlebay, for the gratification 
of which you are the ministering agent. 

Go on, my dear sir! You are not unknown here, you are not unappreciated. 
Though * remote,’ we are neither ‘ unfriended,’ * melancholy,’ nor (I may add) 
‘slow.’ Go on, my dear sir, in your eagle course! The inhabitants of Port 
Middlebay may at least aspire to watch it, with delight, with entertainment, 
with instruction! Among the eyes elevated towards you from this end of the 
globe, will ever be found, while it has light and life, 

The 
Eye 
Appertaining to 
Wilkins Micawbher, 
Magistrate. 

V. Foreign Words, if used at all, should be used sparingly, and 
only when there is no English equivalent. The writer who habitually 
uses such expressions as amour-propre (self-respect) ; bon soir (good 
evening) ; savoir faire (tact, knowledge of the world), can be justly 
suspected of affectation. There are, however, some foreign expres- 
sions, particularly Latin phrases, which every educated man under- 
stands :—nune dimittis ; ex officio; nota bene; status quo, etc. A 


list of Foreign Phrases will usually be found at the end of a dictionary. 

VI. Hackneyed Expressions are phrases which, although originally 
vigorous and full of meaning, have lost their force by constant and 
careless use. For example, such expressions as the following should 
not be used, since readers by finding them too often have grown 
weary of them :—A gentle breeze rustled through the treetops: From 
the sublime to the ridiculous : All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy : Conspicuous by their absence: The lambs gambolled in the 
fields. 

The Vocabulary. The following points with regard to the choice 
of words are worth noting : 


(1) Nouns, where possible, should be concrete rather than abstract, 
and should be as definite as the writer can make them; e.g., food 
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is more vigorous than diet; and bread and meat are more forcible 
than food. Men is more vivid than persons or individuals; and 
animals is more direct than the anwmal world. It would, however, 
be foolish to attempt to do without all abstract words, although 
their use should be restricted when concrete terms can equally well 
take their place. 


(2) Adjectives should not be too lavishly used. The writer who 
bespatters his work with epithets like lovely, beautiful, fine, gorgeous, 
gentle, mild, etc., robs his writing of strength or delicacy. Great 
care 1s needed in order to avoid the fault of tautology. (See, again, 
page 28.) 

(3) Verbs. The student who is anxious to write well would be 
wise to study variety in using the verb. The faulty use of the verb 
“to be” in such a sentence as The sea is a blue colour must be 
rigorously guarded against. Such expressions as He had on (he 
wore) and He had in his hand (he carried) are weak. The gram- 
matical rules specially relating to verbs and participles should be 
carefully studied. (See pp. 87 and 203.) 


(4) Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity for regu- 
larly studying the Treasury of Words. It is impossible for one to 
make a due choice of nouns, adjectives, and verbs unless one has 
some knowledge of synonymous forms of the words. (a) Learn the 
spelling of all the words listed—this will help to fix them in the mind. 
(6) Take each list in turn and mentally use every word with an 
appropriate noun, adjective, or verb as the word requires. Two 
pupils working quietly together can do an immense amount of useful 
and interesting work in this way. 

Important Hint. When writing letters, descriptions, narratives, or 
any form of composition, never pause in your writing to select the 
correct word. Always write straight on at first, so as in no way to 
spoil the continuity of thought ; put in the first word that comes into 
your mind, or if no word will come leave a blank—but never pause 
in your writing, or you will surely destroy the clearness and unity 
of your composition. Afterwards rewrite what you have written, 
thoughtfully pondering over important words—especially verbs and 
adjectives—in order to make the proper choice. 
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Exercises. 


I. State the particular faults of diction observed in the following sentences, 
and rewrite each sentence in your own words with improved diction :— 


(1) I read a ripping book yesterday. (2) He is quite a decent fellow after all. 
(3) It’s an awful shame that we must stay indoors to-day. (4) I objected to 
being sat upon and to dancing attendance upon others. (5) He is not quite 
au fait with the subject of mathematics. (6) We agreed to carry out our plan 
sub rosa. (7) His boots looked as if they had not been cleaned for a week. 
(8) * Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of ocularly perusing the 
lineaments, now familiar to the imaginations of a considerable portion of the 
civilized world.” (9) The bank clerk is in a pretty comfortable position. 


II. Study the following passages and make a list of five of the most striking 
expressions you can discover in each passage :— 


(1) “In this manner, however, has the Day bent downwards. Wearied 
mortals are creeping home from their field labour; the village artisan eats 
with relish his supper of herbs, or has strolled forth to the village street for a 
sweet mouthful of air and human news. Still summer-eventide everywhere ! 
The great sun hangs flaming on the utmost Northwest ; for it is his longest 
day this year. The hilltops rejoicing will ere long be at their ruddiest and 
blush Good-night. The thrush in green dells, on long shadowed leafy spray, 
pours gushing his glad serenade, to the babble of brooks grown audibler ; 
silence is stealing over the earth.”—CarLYLE, The French Revolution. 


(2) “ To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare the silent 
tread and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, with which he is served— 
with the careless demeanour, the unceremonious goings in and out (slapping 
of doors, or leaving them open) of the very same attendants when he is getting 
a little better—and you will confess that from the bed of sickness (throne let 
me rather call it) to the elbow-chair of convalescence, is a fall from dignity 
amounting to a deposition.... How convalescence shrinks a man back to 
his pristine stature.... The scene of his regalities, his sick-room, which was 
his presence chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic fancies—how is it 
reduced to a common bed-room !””—Lamp, The Convalescent. 


Il. Write four adjectives that can be substituted for each of the italicised 
slang words :—He is a decent boy: I heard a nice story yesterday: What a 
funny hat she is wearing: I have just had a gorgeous bicycle ride. 


IV. Sheridan in his play, The Rivals (written in 1777), represents Mrs. 
Malaprop, one of the characters, as a lady who constantly uses high sounding 
words inaccurately. Such faults of diction are now generally known as 
malapropisms. Correct the italicised words in these examples of Mrs. Mala- 
prop :— 

(1) You will promise to forget this fellow, to illiterate him, I say, quite from 
your memory. (2) Now don’t attempt to extirpate yourself from the matter. 
(3) I shall be glad to get her from under my intuition. (4) You forfeit my 
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malevolence for ever. (5) I have interceded another letter from the fellow. 
(6) Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be sure, to prevent mischief. 


V. Supply adjectival phrases after the nouns in each of the following cases :— 
billows: clouds: winds: streets: quay: station: road: shore: hill: lake: 
moor. (Example :—The billows, angry and foaming, thundered upon the 
shore). 


VI. Write a composition on The Story of a Loaf of Bread. The illustrations 
on the opposite page will be helpful. 


Vocabulary Exercises. I. Give an antonym for each of the following 
words :—execrate: exhausted: exorbitant: exonerate: amity: to help: 
safety : présent: profound. 


II. Examine the meaning of each pair of the following words, and place 
each word in a sentence. Use more than one of the words in the same sentence 
if possible :—principal, principle: presence, presents: stationary, stationery : 
practise, practice: annal, annual: physic, physique: disease, decease : 
affect, effect : aesthetic, ascetic : statue, statute. 


III. The prefix in- frequently means not. The n is sometimes changed to m 
or to the same letter as that which follows ; e.g., ampolite—not polite: irre- 
hgious—not religious. 

Use the word not in the explanation of the following phrases ; e.g., illegible 
writing means writing that is not readable :—ineligible for office: irrespective 
of creeds: an impertinent remark: an intrepid explorer: an inapposite 
quotation: ineffable splendour: inevitable catastrophe: infallible guide : 
ineradicable vices: impregnable fortress. 


IV. The Latin word malus means bad. It also takes the form mal and male. 
Notice the following English words :—malign, malevolent, malediction, 
malady, malice, maltreat, malefactor, malaria, maladroit, maladministration, 
malcontent, malnutrition, malpractice. 

In the following sentences use for the words in italics single words containing 
forms of the Latin word malus. 


(1) In consequence of the bad government of the province the officials indulged 
in various evil practices. (2) In times of famine the poor feeding of the natives 
leads to great loss of life. (3) Slave owners considered it within their rights 
to treat their slaves with cruelty. (4) The destruction of a valuable picture was 
evidently inspired by evil intention. ( 5) There is no ready cure for diseases of 
the soul. (6) Oliver Twist was subjected to the evil influence of Fagin. 


II. Foreign Words. 


English a Mixed Language. Anyone who compares an English 
dictionary with a French, German, or Spanish dictionary will find 
that the English contains a far greater number of words than any 
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one of the others. The reason is not far to seek. During periods 
of invasion by the Normans and Scandinavians, many new words 
of French and Scandinavian origin were introduced into English, 
while Latin and Greek, the languages of the great European civili- 
sations of the past, have enormously influenced the vocabulary of 
our language. If a reader takes a dictionary and examines the 
origin of all the words to be found in any ten consecutive pages, he 
will find that a very large number of the words are of foreign origin, 
many of them borrowed from Latin. It is interesting and necessary, 
if one wants to write really well, to examine the effect of some of 
these foreign words on the mother tongue. 


Foreign Words which Remain Foreign. People frequently 
introduce into their conversation and writing expressions which are 
readily recognised as foreign; e.g., a spirit of laissez faire (the 
tendency to let things drift) : ennui (boredom): chacun d son gout 
(everyone to his own taste), etc. Such expressions are tolerated in 
English when their meaning is so universally known as to cause no 
difficulty to the reader in interpreting them, and when there is no 
English equivalent for such expressions. But it is considered a mark 
of bad taste in an English writer to introduce such foreign phrases 
merely from affectation, particularly when an English equivalent 
to the phrase exists. (A list of foreign words and phrases will be 
found at the end of a dictionary.) 


Foreign Words which have become a Part of the English Language. 


(1) Scandinavian. Many Scandinavian words are so much at 
home in the English language that no one would recognise them as 
foreign unless he knew something of the history of the language. 
Such common words as egg, thrive, die, all were all introduced after 
the Danish invasion, so that, as Professor Jespersen remarks, an 
Englishman cannot eat an egg, thrive, be ill, or die without using 
Scandinavian words when talking of these things. Other interesting 
facts in the English language are to be explained by their Scandi- 
navian origin ; e.g., by was the Danish word for the English borough, 
so that a by-law meant a town or village law. It is said that there 
are six hundred names of towns in the east of England (where the 
Danes mainly settled) ending in by ; e.g., Whitby ; Grimsby. The 
verb egg was in Scandinavian the equivalent of the English edge, so 
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that to egg on meant to push to the edge. Scot was used by the 
Danes where the English used shot, so that to get off scot-free meant 
to get off without being injured by a shot from an arrow. The most 
useful and most frequently employed word that we have received 
from the Danes is are; we also find the homely Danish words 
cake, cut, dairy, fellow, plough, root, sky. 

(2) French Words. Of the many hundreds of French words 
introduced after the Norman Conquest, people, nation, prince, duke, 
noble, fine, chair, chief, cry, claim, state, poor, change, are a very few 
examples. In the following short passage from Chaucer (c. 1340- 
1400), the words of French origin are printed in italics :— 


“ I saw her dance so comelily, 
Carol and sing so sweetély, 
And laugh and play so womanly. 
And looke so debonairly, 
So goodly speak and so friendly, 
That, certes, I trow that nevermore 
Was seen so blissful a treasure.” 


(3) Latin Words. It has been calculated that at least one in 
twenty words to be found in an English dictionary has been taken 
over directly from the Latin, while very many more of Latin origin 
have come into English through the French language. Among the 
words of Latin origin are to be found monk, doctor, ponder, aggravate, 
suicide, portion, miserable. Some of these words have been ill-used 
in the English language ; e.g., people sometimes in talking use the 
word aggravate in the sense of annoy, whereas it really means to 
make heavy, as in the expression to aggravate an offence, i.e., to make 
an offence heavier or more serious. The word transpire comes from 
Latin words meaning to breathe through, so that when we say, a 
transpired that the newcomers were detectives, we mean that the news 
leaked out, although an effort was made to keep the information secret. 

Effect of Latin and Greek Words on the English Language. Many 
words of Latin and Greek origin are particularly long, and they 
seem to have a foreign flavour about them; e.g., domination, 
zoology, asbestos, articulation, mortification, consecration, eclecticism. 
Such words sound very solemn and important, and are effective when 
they are used for important subjects when no sampler words exist of 
exactly the same meaning. But people sometimes use them from the 
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mistaken idea that they are more valuable in themselves than 
simpler words, and writers are tempted to use them when simpler 
English words are more vigorous and effective. Writers will talk 
of a disastrous conflagration where great fire would exactly meet the 
purpose. House-agents will speak of a domicile or residence, where 
house or home are words of greater force. 

Professor Jespersen tells how when the words he deed poor were 
placed on Pitt’s monument, an Alderman wanted to change them 
for he expired in indigent circumstances. 

Some writers deliberately use long Latin words for humorous 
effect. An interesting passage from Lamb makes fun of these long 
and learned words. In an Essay called A Chapter on Ears he begins 
with a sentence of simple English. ‘‘ I have no ear.’ Then he goes 
on—‘‘ Mistake me not, reader,—nor imagine that I am by nature 
destitute of those exterior twin appendages, hanging ornaments, and— 
architecturally speaking—handsome volutes to the human capital.” 

Noted writers make a careful choice of Latin words which they 
intermix with English words so as to give variety. English words 
alone would generally make the reading monotonous. Observe how 
the italicised classical words in this stanza from Gray’s Elegy, give © 
variety and interest to the simple but pleasing English expressions :— 

“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn, 
No more shal] rouse them from their lowly bed.” 

There are, then, two chief elements in our language, the English 
element and the Latin element. The English element mainly 
consists of the small words that give life and motion to each sentence ; 
they are the joints and hinges on which the whole sentence moves. 
The following passage from Shakespeare is part of a speech by 
Macbeth, after he had made up his mind to murder Duncan. In 
this passage there is only one foreign word—mustress. Notice how 
straightforward, simple, yet forcible the passage is with its “homely” 
words dealing with a man’s acts and feelings. 

** Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed !— 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 


The handle toward my hand? Come! let me clutch thee ! 
—I have thee not ! and yet I see thee still.” 
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In order to make our writing simple, clear and interesting it is of 
first-rate importance to use simple English words judiciously mixed 
with Latin and other foreign words. 

Modern Words. During modern times many foreign lands have 
contributed a share of words to enrich the English language. Many 
such words are the names of plants, animals and particular products, 
such as tobacco, cotton, zebra, silk. The arts and artists of Italy have 
for many centuries had much influence on those of England. Hence 
it is we owe to the Italian language a large number of words relating 
to poetry, music, architecture and painting, such as sonnet, piano- 
forte, piazza, studio. 

Many Spanish words in our language end in o—such as buffalo, 
cargo, desperado, indigo, mosquito, mulatto, negro, potato, tornado, and 
others. 

As new scientific discoveries are made, and new machines invented, 
words of Greek origin are used for names. Thus we have microscope, 
thermometer, phonograph, and many others. Manufacturers, too, 
have resort to Latin and Greek for the names of their products ; 
e.g., Bovril (L. bovis—ox); Glaxo (G. galaktos—milk) ; Virol (L. 
vir—man) ; Ovaltine (L. ovum—egg), 

Many hours of delightful leisure can be spent in reading a dic- 
tionary and tracing the origin and true meaning of words. The 
more words that a writer has at his disposal, the better able is he to 
make a proper selection of those he. wishes to use. 


Exercises. 
I. Write down the simple English proverbs referred to in the following 
sentences. (Example :—* It is not befitting that the inhabitants of vitreous. 


residences should employ petrified missiles,” People who live in glasshouses 
should not throw stones. 


(1) “ Iniquitous intercourses contaminate proper habits.” (2) “In the 
absence of the feline race, the mice give themselves up to various pastimes.” 
(3) “ Casualties will take place in the most excellently conducted family 
circles.” (4) ‘“‘ Cryptogamous concretion never grows on mineral fragments 
that decline repose.” (5) ‘‘ Convert the herbage of the pasture into nutriment 
for horses while the solar body displays its effulgent beams.” 


(N.B.—The writer will find it interesting to write other simple English 
proverbs in circumlocutory language.) 
L. 0.U.C. H 
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II. Give the English equivalents of the following words of Latin origin :— 
paternal: maternal: fraternal: aqueous: celestial: terrestrial: diurnal : 
veracious: regal: lachrymatory. 


III. Express in your own words the meaning of the following sentences 
which contain foreign phrases :— 


(1) He is my beau ideal of an Englishman. (2) The bonhomie of the Australian 
endeared him to his friends. (3) The latest novel of the successful author was 
distinctly his chef-d’euvre. (4) The clientele of the fashionable doctor con- 
sisted almost entirely of valetudinarians. (5) The Prime Minister received his 
congé from the hand of the King. (6) To raise one’s hat to a lady is considered 
de rigueur among the polite. 


IV. Give simple English expressions for the following phrases :—{1) A vast 
concourse was assembled to witness the spectacle. (2) A disastrous confla- 
gration occurred. (3) His avuncular relative called into requisition the 
services of the family physician. (4) The individual commences his rejoinder. 
(5) ‘‘ And now the clothes imbibe the solar rays.” (6) ‘‘ The agony is abated.” 
(7) He scarcely comprehended the regulations. 


V. Use the following phrases in sentences. If possible work them all into 
a story :—a galaxy of beauty: a garbled account : to gauge a man’s character : 
gesticulate wildly : goad to desperation: gnawing anxiety: gratuitous insult : 
grotesque appearance: guttural accents: suffer from hallucinations. 


VI. The Latin word signum means a mark. Notice the meanings of the 
following words :—sign, a mark or signal; signify, to mark with meaning ; 
design, to mark out or plan; designate, to mark out by name ; assign, to allot 
to, to mark out as one person’s property ; consign, to send to a marked desti- 
nation ; ensign, the flag or mark of a regiment; insignia, the marks of rank 
or high office. 

Rewrite the following sentences, using for the words in italics single words 
containing a form of signum. (1) The fact that the prisoner had returned the 
stolen property was regarded as a token of grace. (2) To be allotted a position 
in the van of an army was regarded as a privilege. (3) Amid the lamentations 
of the onlookers the body was sent to its destination—to the grave. (4) The 
signs of office were carried in state before the Viceroy. (5) Giving up all hope 
of being rescued, the sailors abandoned themselves to their fate. (6) The flag in 
token of distress was hoisted to the masthead. 


VII. The Latin prefix swper means over, or above, or beyond. Make a list 


from a dictionary of English words containing this prefix, and use eight of 
them in sentences. 


VIII. Use in appropriate phrases the verbs in set 20 of The Treasury of 


Words. (Example :—To produce a play: to effect a change: to perform 
an operation, etc.) 


1X. Write a composition on Life in the Middle Ages. The illustrations on 
the opposite page will be helpful. 
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LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


1. The Red Cross Knight. 2. The Friar. 3. The Pilgrim. 4. At the Entrance of a Monas- 
tery. 5. The Pedlar. 
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IV. Word Curiosities. 


Old English Words. A romantic history sometimes lies buried in 
simple words. Lord and lady, for example, are particularly inter- 
esting. Lord is a compressed form of the Old English Alaf-weard, 
meaning literally a loaf, or food-guardian, one whose business it was 
to dispense food to his followers. Lady is derived from Old English 
hlaf-dige, meaning loaf-kneader ; it was the lady’s business to see 
that bread was prepared for the household. 

Many old words have just as interesting a history as lord and lady. 
Harbour meant originally a sheltering place for an army. The first 
syllable har- is connected with an old word for army, from which 
also the verb harry is derived. The last syllable -bowr comes from 
a Scandinavian word meaning shelter. 

Bead is derived from an Old English word meaning prayer, and 
from the practice of counting the “ beads ” on a rosary while praying, 
the word comes to have its modern meaning. 

Weed is another English word which originally meant clothing, 
and is now retained only in the phrase widow’s weeds. 

Latin Words. Many interesting and curious facts are to be 
learned from Latin words which have been introduced into English. 
The verb abominate is intimately connected with the noun omen, and 
to abominate a thing is to shrink shudderingly as from an evil omen. 

Gaudy is connected with a Latin verb to rejoice, and gaudy clothes 
were those worn on a holiday or day of rejoicing. 

The word rival comes from the Latin word meaning a river bank ; 
rivals were apparently those who watered their cattle at the same 
stream, and so were likely to come to blows. 

Trivial was formed from two Latin words, the first of which meant 
three as in tri-angle and the second via meant a road or path. Trivial 
things were those unimportant objects that people dropped on the 
roads without being aware of their loss. 

Many Latin words remain in English in exactly the same form as 
they had in Latin. A list of some of the most important of these 
words is given on pages 241 to 244. 


Word Curiosities from Other Languages. 


Skipper is a Dutch word meaning one who sails in a ship ; skirt, a 
Scandinavian word, had originally the same meaning as shirt, 


ae 
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Apricot was derived originally from a Latin word meaning early 
rupe, whence it went into Greece, then the word travelled across 
the sea into Arabia, and then came back into Europe, and was 
introduced into England from France. 

Assassin 1s an Arabian word and was first used in Europe in 
the time of the Crusades. It originally meant eaters of the drug 
hashish. 

Words Invented by Countryfolk. Some of the prettiest names of 
flowers were invented in former times by the ordinary people who 
lived in the country, and who exercised their imagination in the 
invention of such names for flowers as bachelors’ buttons, lords and 
ladies, sweet William, love in a mist, dandelion (meaning teeth of a 
lion), traveller’s joy, ete. 

Objects named after People. Many objects have received their 
names from people associated in some way or other with them. A 
sandwich, for example, was named after an Earl of Sandwich, who, 
rather than leave the racecourse to get a meal, ate his food in the 
form to which he has given his name. 

A red blouse worn by ladies in the nineteenth century and called 
a garibald: was named after the great Italian soldier who helped to 
unite Italy. 

Mackintoshes and doileys were both named after their inventors ; 
and the verb to tantalise receives its name from the King of classical 
story, who was punished for an ‘offence against the gods by being 
placed within sight of food and drink which he could never grasp. 

Words named from Places. Many objects have been named after 
the places from which they were first obtained. Some of the most 
obvious of these words are port (from Oporto) ; sherry (from Xeres) ; 
damask (Damascus); holland; bronze (Brundisium); currants 
(Corinth) ; and florin (Florence). 

Some of these place-words are not so easy to guess. Tabby, for 
example, was the name given to a watered silk, and owes its origin 
to a suburb of Bagdad called Atabis. Mulliner owes its name to 
Milan, and Spruce to Prussia (formerly called Pruce or Spruce). 

Abbreviated Words. Many words have been _ considerably 
shortened in the course of their history. The asylum now frequently 
known as Bedlam was originally called Bethlehem House ; maudlin 
is a shortened form of Mary Magdalene ; Tooley Street was originally 
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Saint Olave Street. Tawdry is a curious shortening of St. Etheldreda ; 
and patter is the first half of the word paternoster. 

Figurative meaning of Words. Many words are really metaphors 
more or less in disguise. When we nowadays speak of a haggard 
person we rarely remember that the word owes its origin to the sport 
of hawking ; a haggard was originally a wild and somewhat un- 
tameable hawk. Other expressions which owe their origin to the 
chase are decoy, at bay, the toils, beat about the bush. 

Other Curiosities. Only a few words can be mentioned here. The 
curious reader can find many other interesting examples in Pro- 
fessor Weekley’s book The Romance of Words. A bonfire was 
originally a bone fire where the bodies of the dead were burned. 

There is an intimate connection between ballad, ball, ballet, since 
these words all came from a Latin word meaning to dance. 

A walnut meant a foreign nut, just as the English called foreigners 
Welshmen. 

One of the curiosities of the language is sirloin, which people used 
to believe was named when Charles II. in jest knighted a loin of beef ; 
but this is a mistake. The word is a compound from swr- meaning 
over- and loin ; i.e., over the loin. 

Enough has been said to show that the origins of words often pro- 
vide interesting matter for study, and that a dictionary which gives 
the derivation of words can be highly entertaining. The list of Inter- 
esting Words on page 221 will afford much pleasure to the student. 


Exercises. 


I. Use simple expressions for these examples of journalese :—(1) I proceeded 
to the conflagration: (2) we were in the umbrageous seclusion of an ancestral 
oak: (3) he regularly indulged in a pedestrian excursion: (4) Mr. Smith 
ascended the rostrum: (5) with a dexterous hand he manipulated the lever : 
(6) many beautiful floral tributes were received: (7) he was a tonsorial artist 
of some ability. 

II. Correct the malapropisms in the following sentences :—(1) I would not 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning. (2) From the ingenuity 
of your appearance, I am convinced you deserve the character here given to you. 
(3) We will not anticipate the past. (4) Nay, no delusions to the past. (5) I 
laid my positive conjunctions on her, never to think on the fellow again. (6) 
Lord C was presented with a suitable momentum of the occasion. (7) 
Comparisons are odorous. 

III. Make a list of not less than twelve short sentences suggesting rapid 
movement suitable for a narrative account of Pursued by Bandits; e.g., Crack 
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went a pisiol shot. The bullet grazed my ear. A second shot rang out, My horse 
but galloped the harder. 

IV. Explain in your own words and illustrate in a short paragraph the 
meaning of one or more of the following quotations :—(1) ** They that govern 
the most make the least noise” (Selden). (2) ° Calamity is man’s true touch- 
stone * (Beaumont and Fletcher). (3) “* Words are women, deeds are men ” 
(Herbert). (4) *‘ The mind is its own place, and in itself can make a heaven 
of hell, a hell of heaven” (Milton). (5) ‘* Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war” (Milton). (6) ‘‘’Tis expectation makes a blessing dear ” 
(Suckling). 

V. Study the adverbs in Set 99 of the Treasury of Words, and use six of them 
in sentences. 

VI. Write down the antonyms of the following words. F idgety : plenteous: 
conceited: foolish: truly: seriously: imbecile: to interest: rejoice: 
_ lessen. 

VIL. Fill in the gaps in the following sentences with the most effective 
adjectives you can supply:—(l) With...roar the train thundered by. 
(2) Overhead fleet the... and... clouds. (3) The cock blows his. . . clarion. 
(4) An evil veil of . . . cloud passed over the sky. (5) Quaint gabled houses 
with. . . roofs jutted into the street. (6) Pillars of... flame suddenly appeared. 
(7) The hares made a . . . noise as they ran about in the grass. (8) Long... 
fingers clutched nervously at the lapels of his coat. (9) Succulent stems push 
their way up among the ... undergrowth. (10) He watched the changing 
scene before him with . . . eyes. 

VIII. The Latin word salio means J leap. Notice the following English 
words derived from salio :—-salient: sally: assault: insult: result: assail : 
salmon: desultory. 

Rewrite the following sentences, supplying the gaps with single words from 
salio. 

(1) A rocky headland was the... feature of the landscape. (2) The be- 
sieged, finding their provisions rapidly diminishing, determined to make a 
sudden .. . from the castle. (3) In the absence of brilliant talkers, the con- 
versation proceeded in... fashion. (4) To offer unnecessary explanations 
is an... to the intelligence. (5) The troops bravely withstood the shock of 
the.... (6) Valuable discoveries were made asa... of patient investigation. 

IX. Write a composition on The Transmission of News. The illustrations 
on page 120 will be helpful. 


V. Words and Classical Names. 


I. Proper Nouns used in a General Sense. 

Many interesting words frequently used in the English language 
are associated with the works of Greek, Roman, and modern writers 
of the first rank. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 


1. The Fiery Cross. 2. The Bard. 3. The Courier (seventeenth century). 4. Postman. 
5. Newsboy. 6. Aeroplane. 7. Wireless. 
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When one speaks of a modern Hercules one is using the proper 
name Hercules in a general sense, applying it to any person who 
possesses the strength for which Hercules was famed. Similarly, 
a Goliath among men means a man of gigantic stature and strength. 
Friends are often said to be David and Jonathan to each other, 
because the Biblical account of the devoted friendship of David and 
Jonathan is well known. 

A few other proper names with an explanation of their use are 
given below. (See also page 221.) 

(1) A Sop to Cerberus—something offered to an official to propi- 
tiate him (make him favourably inclined). Cerberus was the 
three-headed dog said by the Greeks to guard the gates of the 
underworld. The dead who passed through the gates attempted to 
assuage his violence by offering some delicacy. 

(2) A Yahoo—a coarse, brutish person. Yahoo was the name 
given by Swift in Gulliver’s Travels to a brute in human shape. 

(3) A Vandal—a person who wilfully, or through gross ignorance, 
destroys beautiful works of art. The Vandals were a Germanic race 
who swept down on the Roman empire and destroyed many books 
and works of art. 

(4) An Ishmael—an outcast, one who hates and is hated by the 
majority of people. Ishmael was the son of Hagar, and of him it 
was said, “ His hand shall be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” 

(5) A Roland for an Oliver—an effective retort to a remark (tit 
for tat). Roland and Oliver were two heroes of French legend, who 
on one occasion fought against each other, neither being able to 
defeat the other. 

(6) A Philistine—a man who has no interest in culture or the arts. 
The Philistines were regarded as the greatest enemies of the Israelites, 
who considered them as more or less barbarians. 

(7) A Sibyl—an old fortune-teller or an old hag. The Sibyl was 
believed by ancient races to have the power of prophecy. 

(8) A Daniel—-an exceedingly wise judge. Cf. The History of 
Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon, in the Apocrypha. 

(9) To go from Scylla to Charybdis—to escape from one misfortune 
only to fall into a more serious disaster. Scylla was a six-headed 
monster living on a rock, and Charybdis was a whirlpool so placed 
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that it was hard to avoid it without being caught by the monster 
Scylla. 

(10) An Amazon—a woman of masculine character. The 
Amazons were a fabulous race of female warriors. 


II. Proper Nouns used as Adjectives or Verbs. 

Many proper nouns have become generalised and are used as 
adjectives. 

(1) Argus-eyed—vigilant, watchful; e.g., the argus-eyed sentry, 
the argus-eyed press. Argus was a legendary person with a hundred 
eyes employed by the goddess Juno to prevent her enemies from 
escaping. 

(2) Attic-salt—refined wit. Attica was the name given to Athens, 
whose inhabitants were renowned for their culture. 

(3) Bacchic frenzy—the mad excitement induced by wine. 
Bacchus was the god of wine. 

(4) Ciceronian utterance—extremely eloquent or polished speech. 
Cicero was a great Roman orator and author. 

(5) Fabian tactics—very cautious strategy. Fabius saved Rome 
by refusing to fight a pitched battle against Hannibal and by wearing 
out the forces of his enemies by a cunning policy of delay and 
inaction. 

(6) Gargantuan appetite—an appetite of gigantic proportions. 
Gargantua was the name of a giant invented by the famous French 
author Rabelais. 

(7) Machiavellian strategy—unscrupulous plans. Machiavel was 
an Italian statesman who wrote a book on statecraft in which un- 
scrupulous tactics were justified. 

(8) Lilliputian proportions—minute in size. Lilliput was the name 
given by Swift in Gulliver's Travels to the land of the pigmies. 

(9) Olympian heights—a position of eminence. Olympus was the 
mountain declared by the Greeks to be the abode of the gods. 

(10) Oracular utterance—a profoundly wise speech. The oracle 
was supposed by the Greeks to be the voice of a god speaking 
to men. 

Exercises. 
I. Give the meanings of the words in italics in each of the following sentences 


and explain their origin. Do not refer to page 221 until you have finished 
your exercise :— 
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(1) The abigail who waited on her mistress was most attentive in all her 
duties. (2) The Aesculapian arts have helped to relieve the suffering of man- 
kind. (3) The Ambrosial flavour of the food delighted the guests as much as 
the Nectar of the wine. (4) Mrs. Grundy showed her disapproval of modern 
manners. (5) “Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; some Cromwell, 
guiltless of his country’s blood.”’ (6) The boy displayed colossal ignorance of 
history. (7) The wealth of Croesus is powerless against death. (8) Although 
she exercised the wiles of Circe, she was unable to alter his resolution. (9) The 
artificial manners of the town are out of place in such Arcadian surroundings. 
(10) His Quixolic interference in another’s quarrels involved him in considerable 


difficulty. 


Il. Use the following words and phrases in sentences :—a modern Babylon : 
altars of Hymen: a Medusa among women: Mephistophelian cunning: a 
philippic: indulge in rodomontade: saturnine disposition: terpsichorean 
art: Procrustean methods. 


Ii. From books that you have read name any characters that might be 
described as follows :—a Pecksniff: a Samson: a Spartan: a Trojan: a 
Xanthippe: a Job: an Adonis: a Bohemian: a Croesus: a Yahoo. 


IV. Use the following words in sentences :—boycott : meander: silhouette : 
navvy: amazon: ambrosial: arcadian: bacchanalian: colossal: lethal: 
nectar: tantalize. 


V. Use the verbs in Set No. 46 from the Treasury of Words with suitable 
objects or phrases ; e.g., inquire for a friend : seek for treasure: reconnoitre the 
enemy's position. 

VI. The Latin curro means I run. Notice the meanings of the following 
words :—current, a running (of liquid): recur, run again (occur again): occur, 
run in the way of (happen): excursion, a running out: succour, run to help: 
course, a running (flow of events, direction) : discourse, running of talk (flow of 
conversation): corridor, passage running throughout a building. 

Rewrite the following sentences using for the words in italics single words 
containing a form of curro: 

(1) Such a mysterious coincidence is not likely to happen again. (2) During 
the banquet the flow of conversation was interrupted by the sound of a pistol 
shot. (3) The Englishman, himself favoured by fortune, was always ready to 
run to the help of those in distress. (4) The flow of the stream was diverted by 
a landslide. (5) The bold swimmer attempted to breast the flow of water. 
(6) Should the worst happen I am well prepared to meet it. 


VII. The Latin prefixes com-, con- mean together or with. The m and n are 
sometimes changed to the letter which follows ; e.g., correlate, to bring together. 
Use the word together or with in explanation of the following words (getting 
help, if it is necessary, from a dictionary) :—collaborate : collapse : colleague: 
college: collision: colloquy: combine: compel: commemorate: com- 
munication: accommodation: community: compare: compatriot: com- 
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position: conform: conclude: conduct. (Example :—collaborale means 
to work together.) 


VIII. Write a composition on Ships, The illustrations on the opposite page 
will be helpful. ; 


VI. Figures of Speech. 


Much has been said in these pages of the importance in composition 
of unity. clearness, variety, and emphasis. The variation of the 
length of sentences has been emphasized and the use of climax and 
repetition has been freely illustrated. Great importance has been 
attached to diction—the choice of words—and the means whereby 
the vocabulary can be enlarged. There are, however, various other 
ways in which a writer makes his work clear and interesting, and 
these have now to be discussed under the heading Figures of Speech. 

A Figure of Speech is a method of expression. It is a departure 
from the direct way of speaking or writing. When we speak of a 
man being as brave as a lion we do not say what is strictly true, but 
the words used aptly describe the man’s bravery. The words as 
brave as a hon are not used literally but figuratively. 


I. The Simile has already been mentioned in a previous chapter. 
(See page 51.) It is a figure of speech by which we compare unlike 
things that are alike in a single particular point. When Boffin, a 
character in Our Mutual Friend, said that Wegg’s face was as pale as 
a candle he was using a simile, for Wegg’s face and the candle had 
one point in common, that is, paleness. 


II. Metaphors. A writer sometimes shortens a simile by speaking 
of an object as if it actually were the object that it in one point 
resembles. When a man speaks, for example, of a theatrical star, 
he is really mentally comparing an actor with a star because both are 
conspicuous and distinguished. In this case he is employing a 
metaphor. Knowledge may metaphorically be called a lamp ; words 
are spoken of as bitter. Strictly speaking, whenever a word is used 
in a figurative sense, the speaker is using a metaphor, whether he 
speaks of boiling anger or Father Thames. A great number of words 
having a figurative use are now used in a literal sense :—golden grain ; 
golden hair ; golden silence ; golden opinions; iron constitution ; 
iron will ; won grey hair ; hand of a clock ; foot of a table ; branch 
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SHIPS, 


1. Viking Ship. 2. Thirteenth century Ship. 


3. ‘The Comet ’—The First Steam Driven 
Vessel, 1811. 4. Modern Liner. 5, Dreadnought, 
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of a river; root of a tooth; stream of air; head of a cabbage. 
Metaphors may be turned into similes, and similes into metaphors. 
Thus :— 


The moving whisper of tall trees lulled us to sleep (Metaphor). 
We were lulled to sleep by the tall trees that rustled like whispers (Simile). 


Everyone is familiar with such phrases as hiding one’s light wnder 
a bushel ; cutting one’s coat according to the cloth ; letting sleeping dogs 
lie ; putting the cart before the horse. 

The following, too, are well-known instances of metaphors :— 
China—The Celestial Empire: Shakespeare—The Bard of Avon: 
Venice—The Queen of the Adriatic: Lille—The Manchester of 
France: Rome—The Eternal City: Jerusalem—The Holy City : 
Wycliffe—-The Morning Star of the Reformation: Venus—The 
Goddess of Beauty : The Churchyard—God’s Acre: The Camel— 
The Ship of the Desert: The Steam-Engine—The Iron Steed : 
Edward I.—The Hammer of the Scots: The West African coast— 
The White Man’s Grave. 


Other examples of metaphors are given below :— 


(1) ‘‘ To the northward the glens rushed down toward the cliff, crowned with 
gray crags, and carpeted with purple heather and green fern; and from their 
feet stretched away to the westward the sapphire rollers of the vast Atlantic, 
crowned with a thousand crests of flying foam.” 


(2) ‘‘I believe that we shall see... the Churches of Britain awaking from 
their slumbers, and girding up their loins to more glorious work... .” 


(3) ‘‘ The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all.” 


(4) ‘‘ Ambition is omnivorous, it feasts on famine and sheds tons of blood.” 


(5) ‘‘ This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blesséd plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 
King Richard II., Act II., Scene I., Gaunt. 
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Caution. When using figurative language do not fall into the 
error of mixing the metaphors :— 

(1) The wounded snake was now on its last legs. (This figure is used to 
express that the snake was dying, but as a snake has no legs the figure is 
unsuitable. ) 


(2) The long arm of the British law reached its goal this morning. (It is 
correct to speak of the long arm of the British law, but arms do not reach goals, ) 


III. Personification is the figure of speech by which a writer speaks 
of an object, or an abstract idea, as if it were a living person. Thus 
we speak of sister Liberty ; Jealousy, the green-eyed monster ; Father 
Time ; Britain’s wooden walls : Mother Country ; Father-land ; Old’ 
Time, etc. Commonplace personification should be avoided : e.g., 
King Sol as a personified expression for the sun is hackneyed. Some 
examples of the use of personification are given below :— 


(1) “ Ireland is the mistress of the situation. Ireland is mounted on the 
back of England as the old man in the Arabian Nights was mounted on the 
back of Sinbad the Sailor.” 


(2) * Truth indeed once came into the world with her divine Master, and was 
a perfect shape most glorious to look on.... Then straight arose a wicked 
race of deceivers, who . . . took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into 
a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever 
since, the sad friends of Truth... went up and down gathering up limb by 
limb still as they could find them.” 


(3) In this stanza Keats personifies Autumn :— 


“ Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on the granary floor, 
Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours.” 


IV. Metonymy. For the sake of vividness, a writer sometimes 
finds it effective to describe a thing by means of some adjunct that 
always accompanies it. For example, he speaks of an official being 
too fond of red tape, because he associates official documents with 
the red tape with which they are always tied. This figure of speech, 
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called metonymy, consists of naming a thing by means of its accom- 
paniment. The word literally means a change of name. Metonymy 
is frequently used in conversation. Thus, we say that the kettle 
boils, the word kettle being always associated with the water in it. 
Also we say the whole house awoke ; at the party he drank three cups ; 
the school was gwen a holiday, and so on. Note the following 
examples :— 


(1) The debtor’s goods were put under the hammer—sold by auction. 

(2) He had an undisguised contempt for blue-stockings—learned women. 
(3) The pen is mightier than the sword. 

(4) He was content to wear the motley all his days—to act the part of a 
fool. 


V. Hyperbole. A writer occasionally attempts to heighten the 
effect of a statement by deliberate exaggeration. This is known as 
hyperbole. The word literally means a throwing beyond. 


(1) “* Oh that my head were waters, And my eyes a fountain of tears: That 
I might weep day and night For the slain of the daughter of my people.” 
(2) “‘ Inistore shook at the sound. 
The waves heard it on the deep. 
They stopped in their course with fear.”’ 
(3) “ They saw battle in his face: the death of armies on his spear.” 


VI. Antithesis is a figure of speech in which thoughts or words are 
set in contrast. It is used by writers for the sake of effect. The 


word literally means placing agaist. Note the following ex- 
amples :— 


(1) * But let us not fight the battle of truth with the weapons of error.” 

(2) “ Ring out the notes and the memory of discord; ring in the blessed 
reign and memory of peace.” 

(3) “‘ A wise son maketh a glad father, 

"But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.” 

(4) “« As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour; and 
death for his ambition.””—SHAKESPEARE. 

(5) “ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing full.”—DEnnHaAM. 


Sometimes, for the sake of humorous or rhetorical effect, dis- 
similar ideas are yoked together in one phrase :— 


(1) ‘She went home in tears and a sedan chair.” 
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(2) ‘* He performed a treason or a court bow as easily as he paid a compli- 
ment or spoke about the weather.” 


(3) “ Impelled by Fate and Jenkins.” 


(4) * Thou happy, happy elf ! 

(But stop—tirst let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself ! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ? 
With spirits feather-light, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 

(Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !).” 

A brief pointed saying, and especially one in which the words 
appear to be contrasted or contradicted is called an Epigram. The 
word means literally an inscription, and is the name given by the 
Greeks to a short piece of verse inscribed on a public monument :— 


(1) ** In the midst of life we are in death.” 

(2) ~ A favourite has no friends.” 

(3) “ Defend me from my friends.” 

(4) * The child is father to the man. 

(5) “ Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King 

Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.” : 

VII. Litotes, in contrast to hyperbole, is a deliberate understate- 
ment of the facts of the case. When a writer, meaning to convey 
the impression that a man was furiously angry, says he was distinctly 
not pleased, he is employing litotes. The word literally means 
simplicity. Other examples are given below :— 

(1) He was by no means overjoyed at the news. (He was very much dis- 
pleased. ) 

(2) I am a citizen of no mean city. (A citizen of a very powerful city.) 

(3) It proved not altogether displeasing to him. (Extremely pleasing.) 


VIII. Interrogation. When a writer for the sake of effect asks a 
question to which he does not want an answer, he is employing a 
figure of speech known as Interrogation, or Rhetorical Question. The 
Rhetorical Question is used for emphasis ; e.g., ‘O Death! where 
is thy sting?’ Such a figure should be very sparingly used. It is 


L. C.U.C. I 
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chiefly employed in oratory and poetry, but is used sparingly in 
ordinary prose :— 


(1) ‘‘ What did parliament with this audacious address? Reject it as a 
libel ? Treat it as an affront to government? Spurn it as a derogation from 
the rights of legislature ? Did they toss it over the table? Did they burn — 
it by the hands of the common hangman ?—They took the petition . . . they 
made it the very preamble to their Act of redress ; and consecrated its principle 
to all ages in the sanctuary of legislation.” 


(2) ‘Can there be a more mortifying insult ? Can even our ministers 
sustain a more humiliating disgrace ? Do they dare to resent it? Do they 
presume even to hint a vindication of their honour, and the dignity of the 
state, by requiring the dismissal of the plenipotentiaries of America ? Such 
is the degradation to which they have reduced the glories of England !” 


IX. Irony is the figure of speech employed when a writer praises 
what he really blames; he says exactly the opposite to what he 
means. This figure of speech is used to express indignation, con- 
tempt, disappointment, etc. :— 

“The right honourable gentleman has before assured us that he and his 
colleagues are only thinking of ‘ the future.” Who can doubt it ? Look at 
them. Throw your eyes over the Treasury Bench. See stamped on each 


ingenuous front, ‘ the last infirmity of noble mind.’ They are just the men 
in the House you would fix upon as thinking only of posterity.” - 


(Meaning, of course, the exact opposite.) 

Irony is frequently used in colloquial conversation as well as in 
rhetorical address ; e.g., You've made a fine job of this ! (meaning a 
very bad job). What a clean little fellow you are to be sure (meaning a 
very dirty one). 

Exercises. 


I. Give one simile suitable for describing each of the following :—a happy 
child: an industrious boy: a brave man: a benevoltnt lady: a fabulously 
rich man: a sunset: a pretty cottage: a faithful dog: a great noise; e.g., 

a happy child—as happy as a king. 


II. Write sentences of your own construction to illustrate the following 
figures of speech :—Metaphors: Personification: Metonymy: Hyperbole ¢ 
Antithesis, 


III. State what is wrong in each of the following sentences :—({1) “‘ The 
insidious snake of Fair Trade should not wag the cloven hoof of Protection in 
the air.” (2) “The boat was carried on the shoulders of willing hands.” 
(3) “* Amen,’ said Yeo, and many an honest voice joined in that honest 
compact, and kept it too like men.” (4) ‘‘ He threw his soul into the cause 


\ 
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and his legs into the saddle.” (5) *‘I am now about to embark into the 
features on which this question hinges.” (6) ‘“‘ This, as you know, was a 
burning question; and its unseasonable introduction threw a chill on the 
spirits of all our party. (7) “ I smell a rat: I see him hovering in the air: . . . 
1 will nip him in the bud.” 

IV. Write sentences illustrating the use of metaphors connected with the 
following subjects:—pillar: gold: key: root: flower: anchor: pilot: 
light: heart: eye; e.g., pillar—a pillar of fire. 

V. Give (a) the figurative meaning of each of the following sentences ; (b) the 
literal meaning of the word in italics :—(1) Our military system has broken 
down. (2) The fellow was remarkable for his bushy eyebrows. (3) The mention 


‘of a dentist conjures up painful recollections. (4) With unceasing patience the 


spy dogged his steps. (5) The strike played havoc with the nation’s industry. 
(6) But Mr. Phipps did not pin his faith to Edwin’s probity. (7) The appear- 
ance of the clown was the signal for a ripple of laughter. 

VI. Name the various figures of speech to be found in the following passages : 

(1) For his bounty 

There was no winter in’t, an autumn ’twas 
~ That grew the more by reaping ; his delights 
Were Jolphin-like, they show’d his back above 
The element they liv’d in; in his livery 
Walked crowns and crownets, realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket.” 

(2) “ And yet in every instance where the farmers have been plunged in the 
greatest distress and suffering, it has been in the midst of the most bountiful 
harvest, and in the most genial seasons.” - 

(3) “ Therefore I pray and exhort you not to reject this measure. By all 
you hold most dear,—by all the ties that bind everyone of us to our common 
order and our common country, I solemnly adjure you,—I warn you,—I implore 
you,—yea on my bended knees I supplicate you—Reject not this bill.” 

* VII. Write a composition cn Work in the Middle Ages. The illustrations 
on page 132 will be helpful. 


VII. Poetic Composition. 


Poets, as a rule, are born and not made. But just as every great 
musician and every great painter get help from studying technique, 
or the rules of their art, so poets, by studying the rules of poetry, 
gain inspiration and help for their own work. A study of poetic 
composition helps us to appreciate the poetry of others even though 
we ourselves may never aspire to be poets. 

Poetry is really spoken music, and is generally written to a definite 
tune.” One of the simplest of all the “ tunes,” or metres, of poetry 
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1. Ploughing. 2. Sowing. 3. Harrowing. 4, Spinning. 5. Weaving Machine. 
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is the so-called ballad measure, an example of which is to be found 
in the carol 
“ While shépherds watched their flécks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angél of the Lérd came déwn 
And glory shéne around.” 

In the first and third lines of this stanza there are four stressed 
syllables, each preceded by a weakly accented syllable. The second 
and fourth lines contain three stressed syllables, each preceded by 
a weak syllable. Sometimes the lines begin with strongly stressed 
syllables as in the following :— 

* Néver séek to téll thy love, 
Léve that néver téld can bé ; 
For the géntle wind doth méve 
Silently, invisibly.” 

(When the accented syllable is not stressed quite as strongly as 
the other accented syllables it is marked (‘) in these pages.) 

Thus, we see that it is usual to write poetry with a certain number 
of stresses regularly arranged in each line. A line of poetry is called 
a verse, and a number of lines or verses makes a stanza. The marked 
difference in form between prose composition and poetic composition 
is, that although both forms consist of an orderly arrangement of 
words and sentences, in poetic composition the words are selected and 
arranged to form verse. Apart from the arrangement of words to 
produce verse we shall find many features of poetic composition 
similar to those we have considered in prose composition, hence it is 
of value to a writer to study poetry as well as prose. 

The easiest form of poetry to study is the ballad. It isa narrative 
poem. It relates-a story. The following ballad should be carefully 
studied :— 

Rosabelle. 
O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 
No hatighty féat of arms I téll. 


Soft is the note and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


“Moor, moor the barge ye gallant crew ! 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 
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‘ The blackening wave is edged with white ; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 


‘ Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheugh ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? 


‘Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


‘*Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.’ 


—O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
*T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 


’ And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
*Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 


Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 
Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold— 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 
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And each Saint Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

The first stanza gives the key to what one is going to read about : 
viz., the death of Rosabelle. The story is then told by means of 
. conversation, and leads up to a climax which is mysteriously de- 
scribed in the last stanza—the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 

It should be noticed that the last syllables of each pair of lines 
have similar sounds ; thus gay and lay ; tell and -belle. Words with 
similar sounds arranged in this way are said torhyme. The arrange- 
ment of the stresses should also be noticed :— 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty féat of arms I téll. 
Soft is the note and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Résabelle. 

Except for the opening words of the third line the stress system is 
regular. A remarkable variation of the stress occurs in the second 
and third lines of the last stanza :— 

With candle, with béok, and with knéll ; 

But the séa-cavés rung, and the wild winds sung. 
Sir Walter Scott has deliberately altered the stress in these two lines, 
the first being very slow and solemn, in order to suggest the solemn 
funeral procession at the burial service of the Knights; the second 
suggesting the wild natural music of the sea beneath which Rosabelle 
lies buried. 

Poetic composition should be specially studied on account of the 
choice of descriptive words. Poetry frequently presents us with 
beautiful mental pictures, hence words are selected of pictorial 
quality. Notice the descriptive words used in the narrative poem 
already quoted :—blackening wave: gifted seer: gloomy firth: 
wondrous blaze: every pillar foliage bound : rose-carved buttress. 

Although poetry differs in so many respects from prose, some of 
the principles of prose composition can be usefully learned from the 
study of poetry, particularly of ballad poetry. The author, as in 
prose, hastens to give the key to the story, and then narrates the 
events in an orderly fashion, although in a ballad he frequently 
introduces an air of mystery by leaving some parts of the story to the 
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reader’s imagination. The following ballad by Sir Walter Scott 
should be studied and its plan noted :— 


The Maid of Neidpath. 


O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers’ ears in hearing ; 
And love, in life’s extremity, 
Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary’s bower 
And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath’s tower 
To watch her Love’s returning. 


All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 
Her form decay’d by pining, 

Till through her wasted hand, at night, 
You saw the taper shining. 

By fits a sultry hectic hue 
Across her cheek was flying ; 

By fits so ashy pale she grew 
Her maidens thought her dying. 


Yet keenest powers to see and hear 
Seem’d in her frame residing ; 
Before the watch-dog pricked his ear 
She heard her lover’s riding. 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenn’d 
She knew and waved to greet him, 
And o’er the battlement did bend 
As on the wing to meet him. 


He came—he passed—an heedless gaze 
As o’er some stranger glancing : 

Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase, 
Lost in his courser’s prancing— 

The castle-arch whose hollow tone 
Returns each whisper spoken, 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken. 


Plan of the Poem. 
Stanza 1. Introduction with key sentences ; Mary, who is dying, 
waits for the return after long absence of her lover. 
Stanza 2. The dying lady is described. Note particularly the 


lines—Till through her wasted hand, at night, You saw the taper 
shining. 
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es . 

Stanza 3. The lady’s eagerness to meet her lover is described 
so vividly that it makes the climax—the meeting—doubly in- 
teresting. 

Stanza 4. This contains the climaz of the story. When the lover 
returns, he fails to recognise the lady, so altered is she in appearance. 
The shock breaks her heart. 

The same story has also been told by Campbell, and the comparison 
of the two poems is interesting and instructive. It should be noted 
that Campbell introduces into his story a conversation, and this is 
characteristic of the ballad :— 


The Maid of Neidpath. 


Earl March looked on his dying child, 
And smit with grief to view her— 

* The youth,’ he cried, ‘ whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her.’ 


She’s at her window many an hour 
His coming to discover : 

And he look’d up to Ellen’s bower 
And she look’d on her lover. 


But ah ! so pale, he knew her not, 
Though her smile was on him dwelling— 
‘ And am I then forgot—forgot ?’ 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 


In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 

Her cheek is cold as ashes ; 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 
To lift their silken lashes. 


In this second poem the story is told much more briefly than in 
Scott’s account. The opening verse contains the key to the story 
and the narrative is then continued with the utmost brevity till the 
climax is reached in the last stanza. 

The poet concentrates much more than the prose writer on what 
he or his characters feel ; whereas the prose writer is often content 
to describe facts, the poet is usually concerned with describing his 
own or another’s feelings about the facts. In both the Neidpath 
poems the writers use all their art to make us understand the pathos 
of the situation and the despairing sorrow of the lady. The following 


* 
prose account of the same story is content merely to describe what 
happened :— 


“ There is a tradition in Tweeddale, that when Neidpath Castle, near Peebles, 
was inhabited by the Earls of March, a mutual passion subsisted between a 
daughter ef that noble family, and a son of a laird in Tushielaw, in Ettrick 
Forest. As the alliance was thought unsuitable by her parents, the young 
man went abroad. During his absence the lady fell into a consumption ; and 
at length, as the only means of saving her life, her father consented that her 
lover should be recalled. On the day when he was expected to pass through 
Peebles, on the road to Tushielaw, the young lady, though much exhausted, 
caused herself to be carried to the balcony of a house in Peebles, belonging to 
the family, that she might see him as he rode past. Her anxiety and eagerness 
gave such force to her organs that she is said to have distinguished his horse’s 
footsteps at an incredible distance. But Tushielaw, unprepared for the 
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change in her appearance, rode on without recognising her, or even slackening 


his pace. The lady was unable to support the shock; and, after a short 
struggle, she died in the arms of her attendant.” 

In this prose account the writer concentrates on the facts. In the 
poems the authors omit much of the detail, and emphasize only those 
points which make us feel the sad condition of the lady, her eager- 
ness to meet her lover, and her despair when he fails to recognise her. 

Ballad poetry is an interesting form for the beginner to attempt. 
The following points should be noted :— 


(1) When the story has been chosen the writer must decide what 
he wants to be the central theme ; e.g., in a ballad on Joan of Are 
he will probably want to emphasize the supreme courage of the Maid 
of Orleans. 


(2) All the details of description chosen should, by illustration or 
contrast, emphasize the character of Joan; e.g., the might of the 
English army fighting against the French ; the despair of the French 
King and his generals : the woeful condition of the land of France— 
its barren fields and burnt harvests : the appearance of the Maid and 
the change it effected in the French King and his troops : the capture 
of Joan: the joy of her enemies: her own courageous bearing. 

(3) In ballad poetry a simple metre should be chosen. Writers 
should be careful that the accent falls on the right syllables. Any 
of the metres illustrated in this chapter are suitable for ballad poetry. 


“) The ballad should work up to an effective climax towards the 
end. 
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Exercises. 


I. From any narrative poem you know by heart state (1) the introduction : 
_ (2) the conclusion: (3) the chief idea for which the story is told: (4) the 
climax: (5) the arrangement of stresses and rhymes: (6) pleasing descriptive 


_ phrases. 


Stee ES eae 


he 


SHS 


Il. Without again referring to the poems or the narrative, write your own 
account of Rosabelle or the Maid of Neidpath. 


_ III. Give a list of details you might include in a prose account of a Rescue 
of a Child from Drowning. What details would you emphasize if you wrote 


Be ee 


. a poem on the same subject ? 

, IV. Suggest suitable rhyming words in the following couplets or verses. 
af (1) She was a Phantom of delight 

x When first she gleamed upon my ——. 

ay (2) Her eyes as starts of twilight fair ; 

em: Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky . 

‘; (3) A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

ig A traveller between life and A 

y (4) She shall be sportive as the fawn 


That wild with glee across the 
4 Or up the mountain springs. 
S (5) Why weep ye by the tide, lady ? 
4 Why weep ye by the tide ? 
se Tll wed ye to my youngest son, 
et And ye shall be his : 
g V. Suggest suitable lines with the same number of stresses to rhyme with 
_ those given below; e.g., 
a The sun shone bright on tree and flower, 
# On rocky cave and sheltered bower. 
r ‘1) The sun shone bright on tree and flower (2) We walked along, while - 
bright and red (3) And on that morning through the grass : 
(4) And just above yon slope of corn (5) We lay beneath a spreading 
dak 


VI. Suggest a last. line to complete the following :— 


(1) “‘ It was a summer’s evening ; 
Old Kaspar’s work was done; * 
And he beside his cottage door 


(2) ‘‘ Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea. 
Emblem of happiness, blest is thy dwelling-place 


—s; 


s 
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(3) “ O come across the hillside, the April month is here 


VII. What point would you select as the central theme in writing a ballad on 
the Declaration of Peace after War. Write the opening verse in simple ballad 
metre. 


VIII. Poetic Composition—continued. 


Metre. In the last chapter we noted certain marked differences 
between prose and poetic composition, as well as certain points of 
similarity which are helpful to a beginner in the study of the art 
of writing. It is mainly with the features of similarity that we are 
concerned in this book, which has for its chief aim the consideration 
of the essential rules which govern the writing of essays on various 
topics. But there is so much interest to be gained from even a 
slight knowledge of the form and diction of poetry, that one can 
helpfully spend a little time in mastering the following facts, 
some of which have already been briefly dealt with. Poetry 
is distinguished from prose by its rhythm, or flow of musical 
sounds, which mainly depend on the regular arrangement of 
accented syllables. Every verse of poetry consists of a certain 
fixed number of accents; each accent has one or more un- 
accented syllables attached to it, The following examples should 
be studied :— 


(1) Waken, |l6rds and|ladies| gay, | 

The mist|has léft the|mountains|gray,| 

Springlets|in the|dawn are|stéaming, | 

Diaémonds!on the|brake are|gléaming ;| 

And féres!térs have|busy|béen| 

To track the|back in|thicket|gréen ;| 

Néw we|cdme to|chant our|lay, | 

* Waken, |lords and |ladies| gay.’ | 

In each line of the above are four accented syllables, the first 

three of which are followed by unaccented syllables. Each division 
containing the same arrangement of accents is called a foot ; in every 
foot there is one accented syllable. The regular arrangement of 
stresses is called metre, and lines receive their names according to the 
number of feet in them. Thus the metre of the above lines, each 
containing four accented syllables, is called tetrameter (from the 
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Greek tetra, four; and metron, a measure). Sometimes there are 
only three feet in a line; e.g., 


(2) The King|was 6n|his throne ;| 
The Sat|raps thrénged|the hall. | 


This is called trimeter. There are several other kinds of metre, to 
which suitable names are given by the use of the Greek prefixes 
mono, one ; di, two; tri, three ; tetra, four : penta, five ; hexa, six. 

In some poetic feet containing two syllables, the first syllable is 
accented as in example (1) ; in others the second syllable is accented 
as in example (2). Some poems contain feet of three syllables 
differently accented :— 


(3) Touch her not|scérnfully,| (First syllable.) 
Think of her|moutrnfully, | 
Géntly and|htmanly ;| 
Not of the|stains of her—, 
All’ that re|mains of her| 
Now is pure|womanly. | 


(4) At the corn-|er of W6od!|Street when day-|light appears, | 
(Third syllable.) 
Hangs a Thrish'|that sings l6ud,|it has sing|for three years. | 
(5) O talk not|to mé of|a name greatiin stéry ;| (Second syllable.) 
The days of|our youth are|the days of|our glory. | 


Curious names from the Greek are’ given to the different kinds of 
feet :— 


(1) A foot containing two syllables, the first of which is accented, as in 
example (1), is called a trochee, and the measure is called trochaic measure. A 
trochee is so called from its tripping or joyous character. (Greek, trech6—to — 
run.) 

(2) Example (2) contains feet of two syllables, the last of which is accented. 
This is called iambic measure. It was first used by writers of satire—a species 
of poetry exposing and turning to ridicule vice or folly. (Greek, tapto— 
to assail.) 

(3) A foot containing three syllables with the first accented is called a dactyl. 
Example (3) illustrates dactyllic measure, so-called from its likeness to the 
joints of a finger. (Greek, daktylos—a finger.) 

(4) Example (4) contains feet called anapests ; each anapest contains three 
syllables, the last of which is accented. It is the dactyl reversed. (Greek, 
anapaistos—reversed. ) 

(5) There is no particular name for the measure illustrated in example (5). 
Many people call it dactyllic measure with an extra syllable at the beginning 
of erch line. 
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Sometimes poetry is unrhymed, although each line contains a 
regular number of beats. Very much of the poetry of Shakespeare's 
plays is written in unrhymed lines containing five iambic feet. Such 
poetry is called blank verse or unrhymed vambic pentameters ; €.g., 


If mt-|sic be|the food|of léve,|play on. | 
Give me|excéss|of it|that sar |feiting| 
The 4p-|petite|may sick-|en and|so die. | 
On scanning poetry to discover the metre, the reader soon finds 
that there is not always an exact similarity in the arrangement of 
either feet or accents in each line, for poets, especially modern poets, 
vary the arrangement to avoid the monotony which would occur 
from a continuous use of exactly the same kind of verse. For 
example, the second line of the Shakespearian passage quoted above 
begins with a dactyllic instead of an iambic foot. 
Certain differences of poetry from prose. 


** Not wholly in the busy world nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or in marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d by the minster-towers. 

The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-uddered kine, 
And. all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.” 


Alliteration. There are several examples in the above lines of 
what is called alliteration, that is, the recurrence of the same sound 
(usually initially) in two or more following words, or words in close 
proximity ; e.g., lazy lilies; large lime ; lies a league of grass, ete. 
Other examples of alliteration :— 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast 

Deprived of day, and held in fetters fast.—DRYDEN. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.—Gray. 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
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Alliteration has a pleasant musical sound, but it should be used 
sparingly in prose. 

Onomatopoeia. Many poets take particular delight in using 
words in which the sownd is an echo to the sense which the words are 
meant toconvey. The m sound in the last line of the extract quoted 
suggests the humming of bees. This Figure of Speech is called 
onomatopoeia. (On-o-mat-o-pé’-ya=name-making.) Most poetry is 
full of this music of words. A striking example occurs in Tennyson’s 
Morte D’ Arthur. 


** Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clanged round him as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd heels 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon.” 


We readily recognise the imitative intent in such words 
and phrases as :—croaking frogs: cawing rooks: clucking hens: 
neighing horses: mewing cats: yelping dogs: grunting pigs: 
quacking ducks: lowing oxen: bleating sheep: cuckoo: peewit: 
twitter. 

Inversion. It has been previously noted that the most emphatic 
parts of & sentence are first or last. Poets frequently invert the 
usual order of the parts of sentences—subject, predicate, object— 
thus emphasizing certain words which then specially attract the 
ear; e.g., blooms the garden that I love; between it and the garden 
hes a league of grass; Dry clashed his harness. 

One of the most important rules of prose writing is—words, phrases, 
and clauses should be placed as close as possible to the words to which 
they refer. This rule, as we have just noticed, is not always observed 
in poetry, for the poet is obliged to arrange his words in metre, and 


_ he is specially concerned in presenting vivid pictures in as few words 


as possible, hence words of importance are placed in emphatic 
positions. Writers of prose also arrange their sentences with regard 
to emphasis, but inversion is not common. 

Choice of words. Poets usually select words which shall call up 
images to the mind. Short words are generally preferred to long 
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ones ; many words are used which are not allowable in prose writing ; 
similes are of frequent occurrence. It is of special value to a writer 
carefully to study the diction—choice of words—of poetry. Note 
the following examples :— 


(a) “ Muffled in dark leaves.” This phrase with its word muffled 
conveys a striking picture of the remoteness of the spot from the 
busy life of towns. 


(b) ‘ Barge-laden” ; ‘‘ deep-uddered”’;  “‘ dewy-fresh.” These 
compound words with their descriptive force are used chiefly in 
poetry and on that account are called poetic words. Abbreviations 
like “‘o’er” for “over”; ‘‘ne’er” for “never”; “anon” for 
** presently ’’ are also poetic forms. 


(c) The following descriptive words should be noted; a writer 
cannot spend too much time in the selection of the exact words to 
convey his meaning :—humming city: windy clanging: languid 
pulses : lazy hes : murmurous wings. 

Similarity with prose. In spite of the differences which distinguish 
poetry from prose, there are many important points in common. 
In descriptive poetry, for example, as in descriptive prose, the rules 
of unity, clearness, variety, and emphasis are observed. In this 
connection the following short descriptive passage from Coleridge’s 
poem The Nightingale should be studied :— 


*<T know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's songs, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirrig the air with such a harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
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Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch.” 

The first, or key sentences, introduce the chief idea—the nightin- 
gales in their wild, remote home, where they sing their entrancing love- 
songs. This central idea is gradually unfolded to the reader in words 
conveying pictures which are all part of one complete scene. There 
is unity in the composition ; each part is naturally linked to the next. 
The language is vivid and the sense clear. Observe how the main 
theme of the song of the nightingale is developed :—skirmish and 
capricious passagings ; murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, and one 
low piping sound more sweet than all. Finally, to complete the picture 
comes the description of all that one can see of the nightingales— 
their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full. 

There is variety both of phrase and of the pictures suggested ; 
emphasis is produced by the placing of important words at the 
beginning of lines. The closing lines fittingly bring the description 
of this beauty by night to a climax—while many a glow-worm in the 
shade lights up her love-torch. 

Tt should now be quite clear to the reader how valuable the study 
of poetic composition can be to a writer of prose ; it should now be an 
easy task to write of any object with which one is quite familiar. 

This poetic description well exemplifies the following rule of 
writing :— 

Introduce as soon as possible in a description the chief point of the 
passage ; then by adding clear detail make the whole picture clear 
to the reader ; finally, by working up to a climax in the last sentence, 
emphasize the chief point of the passage. 

For the sake of variety the chief rules are here given in the negative 
form, that is, by stating what not to do :—(1) Do not attempt to 
write what you know nothing about. (2) Do not begin without a 
key sentence. (3) Do not write without a central aim. (4) Do not 
link unrelated ideas on to others. (5) Do not be monotonous in the 
form of sentences or in the pictures presented. (6) Do not give a 
string of short sentences. (7) Do not begin or end with weak words. 
(8) Do not mix tenses. (9) Do not end without a proper concluding 
statement. (10) Do not write narratives without climaxes. (11) 
Do not use unsuitable descriptive words. (12) Do not exaggerate. 

L, C.U.C. K 
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In order to work the first exercise given at the end of this chapter 
the reader should carefully study Keats’s 


Ode to Autumn. 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease 

For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers : 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cyder-press with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies, 


Exercises. 


I. By reference to Keats’s Ode to Autumn, answer the following questions :— 


(1) Give instances of words unsuited to prose writing. (2) Give instances of 
alliteration. (3) Give instances of onomatopoeia. (4) How is Autumn 
personified throughout the poem ? (5) Give instances of the use of compound 
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_ words. (6) Make a list of picturesque phrases which present vivid images, 
(7) Make a list of pleasing descriptive words. 


Il. Examine the metre of the following passages and state (a) the number 
of feet in each line; (b) the name of the particular kind of foot used in each 
case; e.g., (1) Four trochaic feet in each line. 

(1) “* Here a little baby lies, 
, Sung to sleep with lullabies. 
Pray be silent and not stir 
The easy earth that covers her.” 
(2) “ Avenge, O Lord ! Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 
(3) “ Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep.” 
(4) “I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own.” 
(5) “‘ Come from deep glen and 
' From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy.” 
(6) “* The sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries long.” 


TI. From any poem you know by heart quote (1) a metaphor : (2) a simile: 
(3) an example of onomatopoeia: (4) an example of inversion: (5) some 
striking descriptive phrases. 


IV. Write a description of A Cornish Fishing Harbour shown in the illus- 
tration on page 148. 


IX. The General Essay. 


Pupils are often called upon to write “ essays” on a great variety 
of subjects, including such topics as Coal; Sugar; War in the Air : 
The Future of Aviation ; Honesty is the Best Policy; Fairies ; Would 
You Rather Be a Little Pig Happy or Socrates Miserable? etc. The 
list is so long and varied as to suggest Lewis Carroll’s “ Cabbages and 


Kings.” 
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An essay—strictly speaking—is by no means an easy form. of 
literature. The word is derived from the French essayer, and means 
an attempt. Sir Francis Bacon was the first writer in England to 
attempt to deal in this form with any subject that occurred to him. 
Here are the masterly opening key sentences to some of his Essays :— 

(1) ** Revenge is a kind of wild justice which the more a man’s nature runs 
to the more ought law to weed it out.” 

(2) “ Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.” 

(3) “‘ Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark.” 


Great essayists often delight to try their skill on the most unusual 
themes. Cowley, for example, wrote an essay entitled Of Myself. 
Lamb wrote on such subjects as Old China; Chimney Sweeps ; 
Dissertation on Roast Pig, etc. Great essayists consider themselves 
justified in letting their fancy wander where it will, and they achieve 
distinction by the originality of their thought, or by the ease or 
unexpected richness of expression. 

Every student is not necessarily going to be a great essayist, but 
he can at least learn to write his thoughts in an intelligent and 
interesting way. The main purpose of essay writing in schools is 
to give a pupil practice in expressing himself clearly and methodi- 
cally on any subject with which an ordinary person is expected to be 
acquainted. Work of this kind demands (1) information, (2) power 
to arrange the information in a logical or obvious order ; (3) power to 
express it in a clear and pleasing way, observing the rules of com- 
position so often stated in these pages. 

The following points are of particular importance :— 


(1) Information. When selecting information to be included in 
his essay, the student should avoid making statements of the cats 
have four legs type; i.e., he should omit such information as is 
perfectly well known to everyone. He should try to impart inter- 
esting information, but it should not be of the technical variety 
where the writer uses scientific terms without explaining them. 

(2) Arrangement. Any sort of logical arrangement is acceptable. 
The one intolerable fault is to have no arrangement at all. 

(3) Style, or Expression of one’s thoughts. The chief faults to be 
avoided are :— 

(a) The use of slang ; e.g., On the whole he was a jolly decent fellow. 
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(6) The use of colloquial English ; i.e., the kind of language that 
is quite correct in conversation but is not tolerated in written or 
literary English; e.g., [t 1s a good job he disappeared or we should 
have made it pretty hot for him. 

(c) The use of grandiloquent language ; e.g., In the absence of the 
feline race, the mace give themselves up to various pastimes. (i.e. 
When the cat’s away the mice will play.) 

(d) The use of cheap jokes and heavy humour; e.g., References to 
the size of a poluceman’s boots and jokes of a similar kind are taboo. 

(e) The use of hackneyed expressions ; i.e., forms of speech which 
have been used so often that they have lost all their force and real 
meaning ; e.g., Old King Sol for the sun; to sink into the arms of 
Morpheus instead of to sleep ; etc. 


(4) Method. It is impossible for most students to do any justice 
to an essay subject without first making a plan. The writer would 
do well to write down all the thoughts which occur to him on the 
subject set, and then to arrange them in any sort of order which 
seems reasonable and pleasing. Some subjects are capable of many 
different kinds of treatment. Some ways of dealing with particular 
types of subjects are shown below, but it must be remembered that 
other ways of dealing with the same subjects may be as good as, 
or better than, those suggested. 


I. Concrete Subjects ; e.g., Coal, Sugar, Rubber, Tea, ete. 

Coal. (1) Key Sentences—coal a wital necessity of civilised races— 
necessary for carrying on many of our staple industries. The idea: 
contained in the key sentence—coal a vital necessity—must be 
developed throughout the essay. 

(2) Formation of coal—Nature seems to have provided thousands 
of years ago for our great need. 

(3) Production—hard life of the miner—difficulties he endures— 
actual process of bringing to the surface this so valuable and necessara 
substance. 

(4) Distribution—network of railways and sea routes—elaborate 
system created for dispatching coal to all parts, since every smal 
village requires it. 

(5) Uses—great and small—all pointing to fact that without coa’ 
life would be very difficult. 
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» Coal (Alternative treatment). (1) Key Sentence—the romance of 

the creation and use of coal. 

(2) Trace history of origin of coal—emphasize the romantic 
elements in its formation. 

(3) Romance in the coalmine—emphasize every unusual element of 
coal-miner’s life. 

(4) Distribution of coal—romance further illustrated by fact that 
coal is used in all parts of world among all peoples. 

(5) Uses—so varied as again to suggest romance. 


Il. Abstract Subject ; e.g., “ Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune.” 

One Method of Treatment. (1) Examination of the quotation to 
find out exactly what it means—every man is responsible for his own 
lot in life. 

(2) In what sense is this true? Every man has imagination to 
conceive plans and will to carry them out—illustrate by historical or 
other examples. 

(3) Is there any sense in which it is not true? Illustrate by 
historical and other examples. 

(4) Summary—the importance of will power and energy—man 
has his destiny in his own hands. 


III. Thesis type ; e.g., Subject in which an argument is developed 
as in “ Trade follows the flag.” 

(1) Examination of meaning of statement. Flag the sign of 
country’s authority—where a nation has won new land by conquest 
or colonisation, there trade with the home country is established. 

(2) Historical illustrations of the statement that “ trade follows 
the flag ”’—(a) India—trade established between Britain and India 
as result of conquest ; (b) Canada; (c) Australia. 

(3) Summary. 

IV. Debatable Subject ; e.g., ‘“‘ The Relative Advantages of Town 
and Country Life.” On such a subject the writer is expected to 
present both sides of the picture—i.e., to represent the advantages 
of town life and of country life. He may or may not attempt to 
decide, in which case the advantages of either outweigh the draw- 
backs. This subject lends itself to development by contrast (see 
p. 50). 
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One Method of Treatment. (1) Attempt to make a broad dis- 
tinction between town and country ; e.g., country life is natural, town 
life rs artifical. ‘‘ God made the country and man made the town.” 

(2) The advantages of country life; e.g., (a) Open-air pleasures 
(give illustrations, but do not make merely a list) ; (b) health-giving 
environment ; (c) simple society and friendships; (d) intellectual 
pleasures—books—observations of nature, etc. 

(3) The advantages of town life; e.g., (a) Opportunities for intel- 
lectual pleasures (give illustrations) ; (b) interest arising from varied 
society ; (c) change of interest which is intellectually healthy. 

(4) Summary. Note ways in which in modern times the town is 
taken into the country and the country into the town. 


V. The Fanciful or the Philosophical Subject; e.g., ‘ Fairies,” 
“Sleep,” “On going a Journey,” “ Bores,” etc. No rules can be 
laid down for the treatment of such subjects. The writer usually 
gives his imagination free play and lets his thoughts lead him where 
they will. Here are some paragraphs selected from great essayists 
who have taken a special delight in dealing with unusual subjects. 


(1) A Pew Thoughts on Sleep. “‘‘ Blessings,’ exclaimed Sancho, ‘on him 
who first invented sleep! It wraps a man all round like a cloak.’ It is a 
delicious moment certainly—that of being well nestled in bed, and feeling that 
you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is to come, not past : the limbs have 
been just tired enough to render the remaining in one posture delightful: the 
labour of the day is done. A gentle failure of the perceptions comes creeping 
over one :—the spirit of consciousness disengages itself more and more, with 
slow and hushing degrees like a mother detaching her hand from that of her 
sleeping child :—the mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over it, like the 
eye ;—’tis closing ;—’tis more closing ; *tis closed. The mysterious spirit has 
gone to take its airy rounds.’”’—Lr1en Hunt. 

(2) On Going a Journey. ‘‘ One of the pleasantest things in the world is 
going a journey ; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in a room ; 
but out of doors, nature is company enough for me. Iam then never less alone 
than when alone.... I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the 
same time. When I am in the country I wish to vegetate like the country. 
I am not for criticizing hedgerows and black cattle. I go out of town in order 
to forget the town and all that is in it. There are those who for this purpose 
go to watering-places, and carry the metropolis with them. I like more elbow- 
room and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to it, 
for the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for 


“a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.’ °—Wwa. Hazurrt. 
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(3) All Fools’ Day. ‘* The compliments of the season to my worthy masters 
and a merry first of April to us all! Many happy returns of this day to you— 
and you and you, Sir,—nay, never frown, man, nor put a long face upon the 
matter. Do not we know one another? What need of ceremony among 
friends? We have all a touch of that same—you understand me—a speck of 
the motley.” —CHaRLEs LaMB. 


Exercises. 


I. Draw up a detailed plan for treating in an essay the following subjects. 
In each case write a key sentence, and a closing sentence in full. 

(1) Wool. (2) Wheat. (3) ““God made the Country and man made the 
Town.” (4) “ Friends are like fiddle-strings ; they must not be screwed too 
tightly.” (5) Your Favourite Character in Fiction. (6) Would You Rather 
Be a Boy or a Girl ? 


Il. Write a paragraph on (1) Autumn Tints. (Every sentence is to contain 
a reference to colour.) (2) A Brave Deed. (Introduce an element of excite- 
ment by means of short sentences.) (3) Ghosts. (Work up toa climax.) 


IU. Picture Story. Write a humorous composition on The Country Rest 
Cure as illustrated on page 154. 


X. Subjects for Paragraphs and Essays. 


I. Abstract Subjects. By means of illustrative examples from the 
lives of eminent men and women write an essay on one of the follow- 
ing :—Patriotism: Courage: Endurance: Love: Friendship : 
Disobedience: Self-sacrifice: Industry: Ambition: Chivalry: 
Hypocrisy: Revenge: Honesty: Faith: Presence of Mind: 
Fidelity. 

II. Descriptions :—A Visit to a Factory : Saved from the Flames : 
Christmas Shopping: A Market: A Fruitstall : A Country Fair: 
A Summer Scene in a Public Park: Winter Sports: Life in the 
Desert: “Breaking Up” for the Holidays: An Amusing Film 
Picture : A Famous Monument, War Memorial, Church, Cathedral, 
Public Building, ete.: An Emigrant’s Life in Canada or Australia : 
The Beach in August : A Voyage in a Steamship: Crossing the 
Equator: By Air to Australia: In a Coal Mine : St. Paul’s Cathedral : 
A Tea Plantation: A City by Night: A Hard Winter: An Extra- 
ordinary Fog: A Beautiful Picture. 

III. Nature :—Life in the Country : Woods in Spring and Autumn : 
The Village Green: A Rainy Evening: Music in Nature: Instinct 
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in Animals: Bird Life: Skating: A Fortnight in the Country in 
February: A Moonlight Night in the Country: Hibernation : 
Protective Mimicry : Fidelity of Animals: ‘‘ An Eye for an Eye” : 
“The Survival of the Fittest’: An Earthworm: A Donkey: A 
- Cornfield: A Storm: Village Customs: A Rook’s Story: A Scare- 
crow’s Story : A Strange Footprint. 


IV. Narratives :—Off for the Holidays: My Neighbours: People 
I should like to meet: My Hours of Leisure: Strawberries and 
Cream: Shakespeare Comes to Life in the Twentieth Century : 
Carpentry: Stamp Collecting, Photography, ete.: My Ambition in 
* Life: The Joys of School Life: The Postman’s Knock: Cycling, 
Fishing, Swimming, Mountaineering, etc.: My Favourite Pet 
Animal : How I should like to earn my Living: The Best Book of 
Adventure I Have Read: A Day in London: A Tramear Accident 
IT wasin: A Caravan Holiday. 


VY. Romantic and Entertaining :—The Good Old Days: Moon- 
shine : The Wonders of the Deep : Recollections of Early Childhood : 
Millionaires: The Romance of the Commonplace: If—: Utopia: 
Castles in the Air: Dreams: A Noted Highwayman: A Fairy Tale : 
An Imaginary Trip to : What I should do with Ten Pounds. 


VI. Biographies, Autobiographies, and People :—Heroes of Peace: 
Humorous Characters in Literature : A Humorous Scene from one 
of Shakespeare’s Plays: Joan of Arc: Bank Holiday Crowds: 
Cowards in Literature: Heroes in Poetry: Nelson, Clive, Wolfe, 
Queen Elizabeth (or some other person noted in history): My 
Grandfather: Little Dorrit, Mr. Micawber, Tom Pinch (or some 
other character from a book you have read): The Story of a Pan- 
technicon: A Pavement Artist : The Conqueror: Autobiography of 
a Gun, Man-trap, Ferret, Rat, etc. 


VIL. Proverbs and Quotations :-— 
“ Friends are like fiddlestrings—they must not be screwed too tightly.” 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


“ Variety alone gives joy, 
The sweetest meats the soonest cloy.”’ 


‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 


7 
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* They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; _ 
these see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” . 


“Screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.” 


* A little fire is quickly trodden out; which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot 
quench.” 
““Cowards die many times before their deaths : 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


‘ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices, 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 


** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


** Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 


“°Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 

‘“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 


It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 


‘ Good-nature and good sense must ever join ; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine.” 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
“ He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still.” 


“ When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain 
‘Rule Britannia ! rule the waves ; 
Britons never shall be slaves.’ ”’ 
“ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, — 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
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And the sea yawn’d around her like a bell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die.” 
“ I’ve often wish'd that I had clear, 
For life, six hundred pounds a year, 
A handsome house to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden’s end, 
A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood.” . 

Fast Bind, Fast Find: All That Glistens is not Gold: Hobson’s 
Choice: Tweedledum and Tweedledee : Good Masters make Good 
Servants: A Round Peg in a Square Hole: Beauty is Skin Deep: 
Handsome is as Handsome does. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Subjects. Write out the arguments for both 
sides in the following subjects for debate :—The Relative Advantages 
of a Voyage in a Steamship and One in a Sailing Ship: The Relative 
Delights of a Town and a Country Holiday: Would you Rather Be 
a Great Statesman or a Great Poet? Which of the three—stamp- 
collecting, carpentry, or music—do you think makes the best hobby ? 
Which of the subjects, geography or history, is the more interesting ? 
The Relative Advantages of a Farmer’s and a Sailor’s Life. 

Warfare—The Past, the Present, the Future: Discoveries and 
Inventions: Why do Men explore the Arctic Regions? A Room 
hung with Pictures is a Room hung with Thoughts: Children’s 
Games: Thoughts on Visiting a Castle Dungeon: Superstitions : 
Witches and Wizards: Dreamers and Doers: Safety First: 
Travelling Then and Now. 


SECTION II._REPORTED SPEECH. PRECIS. 
LETTER-WRITING. 


I. Reported Speech. 


Reported or Indirect Speech. There are two ways of recounting 
what another person has said :-— 

(a) Direct Speech is used when the reporter quotes the actual words 
used by the speaker. In this case quotation marks are necessary :— 

The Statesman said, ‘‘ I am glad to have an opportunity of addressing you 
on this subject.” 
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(b) Indirect or Reported Speech is used when a narrator gives in his 
own words an account of what another person has said. In this case 
quotation marks are not used, since the narrator is not quoting the 
exact words of the first speaker :— 


The statesman said he was glad to have an opportunity of addressing them 
on that subject. 


Below are given, side by side, the two ways of reporting a speech. 


Direct Speech. 


1. “‘ Well, Sir,” said Mrs. Pipchin 


to Paul, “how do you think you 
shall like me ? ”’ 

2. He said, “I shall go to-morrow, 
whatever happens.” 

3. “Felons !”’ shouted Hereward, 
“your King has given me his truce ; 


and do you dare break my house, 
and kill my folk ? ”’ 


Indirect Speech. 


1. Mrs. Pipchin asked Paul how 


he thought he should like her. 


2. He said he would go on the 
morrow, whatever happened. 


3. Hereward exclaimed with a 
shout that they were felons. He 
said that their King had given him 
his truce, and asked them if they 


dared to break his house and kill his 
folk. 

Tense of Reported Speech. If the speech is introduced by such a 
phrase as He said, where the verb is in the past tense, then all the 
following verbs must also be in the past tense :—He said he would go 
on the morrow. If, however, the principal verb is in the present 
tense, then the tense of the following verbs will vary according to 
the sense :—He says he will go to-morrow. (See p. 88.) 

N.B.—When using indirect speech in the past tense the writer 
must note carefully the following facts :— 

(1) Pronouns of the first and second persons become changed into 
those of the third person :— 

The man said, ‘‘ J shall never forget what you have all done for me.” 

This becomes changed into :— 

The man said that he should never forget what they had all done for him. 

(Here the pronouns /, you, me, of the first person, are changed to the pro- 
nouns he, they, him, of the third person.) 

(2) The demonstrative adjectives and pronouns this and these 
become the more remote pronouns that and those :— 

Alfred said, ‘‘ I do not like these modern customs.” 


oe 
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This becomes :— 

Alfred said that he did not like those modern customs. 
— (3) Words such as now, to-day, to-morrow, are changed to then, that 
— day, the morrow. 

(4) Ina speech containing a combination of statements, questions, 
exclamations, and commands, the principal verb has frequently to 
be changed :— 


Direct Speech. ' Indirect Speech. 


Burke said, ** In this situation, let Burke besought them in that situa- 
us seriously and coolly ponder. What | tion seriously and coolly to ponder. 
is it we have got by all our menaces, | He asked what they had got by all 
which have been many and feroci- | their menaces (which had been many 
ous? Has the disorder abated? | and ferocious) and whether the dis- 
Nothing less—When I see things in | order had abated. He assured them 
this situation after such confident | that it had not abated. He said that 
hopes, bold promises, and active | when he saw things in that situation, 
exertions, I cannot, for my life, avoid | after such confident hopes, bold 
a suspicion, that the plan itself is not | promises, and active exertions, he 
correctly right.” could not for his life avoid a suspicion 

that the plan itself was not correctly 
| right. 


Exercises. 


I. Write each of the following statements in a direct form to show the exact 
words spoken :—(1) David asked Peggotty if he had read the letter. (2) He 
said he was thinking that he would go down again to Yarmouth. (3) David 
asked the coachman if he did not think that that was a very remarkable sky. 
He said he did not remember to have seen one like it. (4) He besought Dora 
not to speak to bim in that way. He declared sorrowfully that every word 
seemed a reproach. (5) Mr. Allen asked Mr. Winkle with great anxiety if he 
was hurt. 


II. Write each of the following sentences in indirect speech :—(1) Mr. 
Holdsworth said, “‘ I suppose I may eat a few asI go along?” (2) “I don't 
know where they can be,” said I. ‘‘ But come in and sit down while I go and 
look for them. You must be tired.” (3) ‘‘ Eh, dear!” said she, “the 
minister and missus are away at Hornby.” (4) “ Don’t you think the fowl 
may have come out of the country, aunt?” I hinted. (5) He now said : 
“And so, Mr. Copperfield, you think of entering into our profession ? ” 

III. Write a short conversation (in direct speech) between a passenger and 
a *bus conductor. Vary the principal verb,—said, rejoined, remarked, in- 
quired, ete. 
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IV. Write a short conversation between a father and his son who is about to 
go to a boarding school. 


Y. Transcribe the lithographed passage in your best handwriting. 


VI. Write the following passage in indirect speech, combining the sentences 
in any way you please ; e.g., Upon my asking if he was not brought up by an 
uncle, T'raddles replied that of course he was. 

‘“ You were brought up by an uncle ?” said T. 

* Of course I was !”’ said Traddles. ‘ The one I was always going to write 
to. And always didn’t, eh! Ha, ha, ha! Yes, I had an uncle then. He 
died soon after I left school.” 

‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes. He was a retired draper and had made me his heir. But he didn’t 
like me when I grew up.” 
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* Do you really mean that ?”’ said I. 

* Oh dear, yes, Copperfield! I mean it,” replied Traddles. “It was an 
unfortunate thing, but he didn’t like me at all. He said I wasn’t at all what 
he expected, and so he married his housekeeper.” 


»”? 


Il. Précis. 


The whole art of précis consists in making a summary of a longer 
passage. The ability to “boil down” any passage of prose is 
valuable for everyone, but particularly for the student, the business 
man, and the journalist. Every person who has composed a tele- 
gram has in effect been engaged upon précis. Students who make 
notes of lectures, reporters who “ take down ” a speech, journalists 
who make short paragraphs, all are proficient in writing précis. 
The value of précis in a business office is immediately obvious. Every 
letter is docketed (i.e. a brief account of the contents is written on 
the back) and filed. Sometimes some fifty or a hundred letters are 
received on one subject, and then it is of extreme importance that a 
summary of the whole correspondence should be made and this 
summary filed with the letters. The making of the summary is 
known as précis-writing. | 


Examples :— 
_ (1) Below is a letter which one friend might send to another, and, 
after it, is given a telegram which the writer, realising that a letter 
would not reach his correspondent in time, might send in its place. 


Address, ete. 

_ Dear John, 

It has just occurred to me that although we arranged to go to Hadley 
Woods to-morrow for a day’s walk, we made no provision for amusing our- 
selves in the event of bad weather. I assume that you are not anxious to 
wade through woods in flood, should it rain, and propose in that event that 
we should spend a day in town. We could visit museums or go to a theatre or 
concert as you please. At any rate if it is fine let us meet as we arranged, and 
if it is wet meet me outside Charing Cross Station at half-past ten. I hope, 
however, that the weather will prove kind. Au revoir. 

I am, of course, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Tom. 


Telegram. If wet meet Charing X Station 10.30. 


L, C.U.C. L 
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(2) The following extract is a paragraph taken from a famous 
book, and after it is given a suggested summary or précis. 


“Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely mis-stated the history of 
Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s friendly interference, when this novel 
was sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson’s own exact narration : 


‘T received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great 
distress, and, as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would 
come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come 
to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was drest, and found that 
his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which 
he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merits; told the landlady 
I should soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill.’ ” 


Précis. Doctor Johnson, having received from Goldsmith an urgent appeal 
for help, sent him a guinea. Later, visiting him, he found Goldsmith in a 


highly excited state, drinking wine, and scolding his landlady who had arrested : 


him for his rent. Johnson calmed his friend, discovered that he had a novel 


ready for the press, and sold it for sixty pounds, thus enabling Goldsmith to 


discharge his debt. 


(3) The following paragraph is extracted from a local newspaper, — 


and below is given the brief summary of the news as it would appear 
in a big London daily paper. 


(a) The Local Newspaper. 


All Sydenham turned out yesterday to welcome Her Majesty the Queen, 
who passed through the High Street on her way to open the new Sydenham 
Nursing Home. The way was lined with bright-faced school children, who 
raised hearty cheers as Her Majesty’s car came in sight. Her Majesty was 
received at the gates of the Home by his Worshipful the Mayor and the Staff 
of the Hospital. After the opening ceremony Her Majesty visited the wards 
and chatted to the Sisters. On her return journey she was received in the 
streets with the greatest enthusiasm. 


(b) The London Daily. 
The Queen yesterday opened the new Nursing Home at Sydenham, 
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Exercises. 


Précis. I. Write a telegram containing not more than twelve words, 
embodying the most important information from the following letter :— 


Dear Charles, 
You will, I know, regret to hear that my brother Geoffrey has met 
with a serious accident. He was cycling home from school yesterday afternoon 


when a child suddenly ran into the road. In swerving to avoid her he fell, 


badly injuring his right leg. The doctor says it will be some months before he 
will be able to walk again. 

In the circumstances I shall be unable to go walking with you to-morrow 
as I promised. I am disappointed, as I think you will be, but I feel I am 
wanted at home. Perhaps in a fortnight’s time we shall be able to make 
further arrangements to go out together. 

With my best wishes for to-morrow’s holiday, 

I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Richard Smith. 


II. Write a précis in not more than seven or eight lines of the following 
paragraph :— 

His Majesty, having been informed of his occasional visits, was pleased to 
signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the 
library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as he 
was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed 
quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where the King was, 
and, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was then in the library. His Majesty said he was at leisure and would go to 
him; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the 
King’s table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came 
to a private door into the library, of which his Majesty had the key. Being 
entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still 
in a profound study, and whispered him, “ Sir, here is the King.” Johnson 
started up, and stood still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was 
courteously easy. 

Letter-Writing. III. Write a letter supposed to be sent after the following 
telegram :—“‘ Meeting cancelled sorry accident writing.” 


IV. Write a letter to the Secretary of a football or tennis club, asking for 
conditions of membership and other information. Make a figure representing 
an envelope and write the address. 


Y. Imagine you have been on a trip to Ireland and have seen a girl carrying 
peat as shown in the picture on the next page. Write a letter to a friend 
giving a description of her. 


Reported Speech. VI. Write the following passage in indirect speech, 
combining the sentences in any way that seems appropriate ; e.g., Zo Here- 
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CARRYING PEAT. 
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ward's question as to why he was there Martin replied that he was going with 
Hereward. 

“ Why art thou here ?” 

* Because I am going with you.” 

“ Going with me ?” said Hereward. ‘‘ What can I do for thee ?” 

* T can do for you,” said Martin. 

* What ?” 

“Groom your horse, wash your shirt, clean your weapons, fight your 
enemies, cheat your friends—anything and everything. You are going to see 
the world. Iam going with you.” 

“ Thou canst be my servant? A right slippery one, I expect,” said Here- 
ward, looking down on him with some suspicion. 

“Some are not the rogues they seem. I can keep my secrets and yours 
too.” 

VL Write the following passage in direct speech :— 

Paul cried out to them to sit down and to listen to him. He said that they 
dared not touch him and they knew it. He asked them whether they would 
not listen to him whom they had known for years rather than to that talker 
from the town. He commanded them to choose that very moment, saying he 
was tired of them. He declared that he had been patient with them for years. 
They were sheep. Were they also fools to be dazzled by the words of an idle 
talker who promised all and gave nothing ? 


Ill. Paraphrase. 


The whole art of paraphrasing consists in expressing a passage of 
prose or poetry in one’s own words. It differs from précis in that it 
is not an abbreviated summary, but attempts to express the full 
meaning of the original as far as the reader has understood it. The 
one fault to be avoided is for the paraphrase writer to imagine that he 
has to find a new word for every word in the original. For example, 
a student who was asked to paraphrase Antony’s speech over 
Caesar’s body,— 

““Oh pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! ”— 
began his paraphrase with the exclamation “ Excuse me, thou san- 
gunary clod\” This is, of course, to make nonsense of a great 
Shakespearean passage, and paraphrase of this kind is valueless. 

The real object in asking a student to paraphrase is to ensure 
that he has understood a passage so well that he is able to express 
its meaning in his own words. The paraphrase of Antony’s speech 
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might have opened somewhat in this manner :—Antony, stooping 
over the body of Caesar, beseeches pardon for coming to terms with 
Caesar’s murderers. 


(a) Paraphrase of Prose. Many prose passages are written in 
such difficult language as almost to require translation into simpler 
words before they can be fully understood by every reader. Below 
is given a short passage from one of Dr. Johnson’s essays, accom- 
panied by a paraphrase in simpler English. 


‘“Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learning. It may be dis- 
covered either in the choice of a subject, or in the manner of treating it. He is 
undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when he has made himself master of 
some abstruse and uncultivated knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and dis- 
coveries upon those whom he believes unable to judge of his proficiency, and 
from whom, as he cannot fear contradiction, he cannot properly expect 
applause.” 


Paraphrase :—Pedantry consists in displaying one’s learning at the wrong 
time and in unsuitable circumstances. Pedartry is shown when a man chooses 
a subject of conversation and leads the talk into certain channels merely to 
display his learning. A man is undoubtedly a pedant who airs his extensive 
knowledge on people who are incapable of realising the depth of his learning 
and who can neither contradict nor praise him. : 


(b) Paraphrase of Poetry. The only purpose in paraphrasing any 
part of a poem is to show that the reader has understood it, and can 
express the meaning of it in the language of prose, which differs 
greatly in some respects from the language of poetry. As an 
example, one of Milton’s sonnets is printed below with an accom- 
panying paraphrase. 


“When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
‘ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?’ 
I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Kither man’s work or his own gifts, who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’”’ 
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Paraphrase :— 

I am filled with despair when I realise that I am blind before half my life 
has passed, and that in spite of my desire to use my gifts to the full in 
order to satisfy my Maker, I cannot make use of that poetic talent which 
goes to make my life real. In the madness of despair I ask whether God 
expects full service from man even when He has taken away al! his oppor- 
tunities. But I am comforted by the voice of Patience, which whispers to 
me that God has no real need of man’s work or the gifts which He has 
bestowed upon man. The best servants of God are those who bear His yoke 
with patience, for He has so many spirits to perform His commands, that 
He has no need of the services of men. I am satisfied that 


‘** They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


The student who is asked to paraphrase a poem must remember 
that the real purpose of the exercise is to ensure that he has under- 
stood the poem, and that he must therefore take care to render the 
sense as exactly as he can. 

Exercises. 

Paraphrase. I. Paraphrase each of the following passages, choosing the 
simplest and most direct way of expressing the author’s meaning. 

(1) “ Water is the universal vehicle by which are conveyed the particles . 
necessary to sustenance and growth, by which thirst is quenched, and all the 
wants of life and nature are supplied.” 


(2) “ Cowards die many times before their death, 
The valiant only taste of death but once.’””—SHAKESPEARE. 


(3) “ Now from the roost, or from the neighbouring pale, 
Where, diligent to catch the first faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossipped side by side, 
Came trooping at the housewife’s well-known call 
The feathered tribes domestic. Half on wing, 
And half on foot, they brush the fleecy flood, 
Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge.”—CowPER. 


Précis. II. Write a précis of the following passage, compressing the most 
important information into half a dozen lines. 

“ At Oxford William III. was received with great pomp, presented with 
some of the most beautiful productions of the Academic press, entertained with 
music, and invited to a sumptuous feast in the Sheldonian theatre. He 
departed in a few hours, pleading as an excuse for the shortness of bis stay that 
he had seen the colleges before, and that this was a visit not of curiosity but 
of kindness. As it was well known that he did not love the Oxonians and 
was not loved by them, his haste gave occasion to some idle rumours which 
found credit with the vulgar. It was said that he hurried away without 
tasting the costly banquet which had been provided for him, because he had 
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been warned by an anonymous letter that, if he ate or drank in the theatre, 
he was a dead man. But it is difficult to believe that a Prince who could 
scarcely be induced, by the most earnest entreaties of his friends, to take the 
most common precautions against assassins of whose designs he had trust- 
worthy evidence, would have been scared by so silly a hoax ; and it is quite 
certain that the stages of his progress had been marked, and that he remainea 
at Oxford as long as was compatible with arrangements previously made.’’— 
Lorp Macau.ay. 


III. Transcribe the lithographed passage in your best handwriting. 
United Hanpacms mt 1 $40 The wee op thas 


Eleatcae kelepraph Aetin anh fryer Msp le arent thar 
reaturay?> . The penn! anerrape throng a 
Aubemanne cable azarae reek or Narumbve §32,9E51. 


Letter-Writing. IV. Answer one of the following advertisements. Show 
how the envelope should be addressed. 

(1) Requiredimmediately. Junior Clerk. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Apply stating age, qualifications, etc., to Stubbs and Co., 19 Fleet-street. 

(2) Junior wanted to assist in store room of large warehouse. Apply in 
own handwriting. Box 913. Lister House, Fleet-street. 

V. Write a formal acceptance of an invitation to a party. 


VI. Write a telegram containing not more than twelve words, embodying 
the most important information from the following letter :— 
Address. 
Dear May, 
I am very much afraid that I shall have to cancel the arrangements 
we made yesterday for going to the Beethoven Concert. When I arrived home 
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to-day from school I found that my mother had become seriously ill. The 
doctor said that she had pneumonia and that she would need careful nursing. 
There is, of course, no one capable of looking after her except me, and in any 
ease I should not care to go out while she is so ill. I hope to send you better 
news of her in a few days. 

I hope you will enjoy the concert, and that we shall have another oppor- 

tunity of going out together. 
. Iam, 

Your affectionate friend, 
Ethel. 


IV. Precis of Correspondence. 


One of the most important uses of précis-writing is the making 
of a summary of a series of letters all dealing with one subject. The 
most effective way of doing this work entails three processes :— 

(a) Each letter is endorsed ; that is, a note is made on the back 
of the letter of the date when it was sent, the names of the sender 
and recipient, and an exceedingly brief statement of the contents of 
the letter. 

(6) A schedule is prepared and consists of a list of all the letters 
sent, the date of sending, the names of the sender and the recipient, 
and a summary of each letter. 

(c) Finally a précis is made. This consists of a narrative in 
composition form and gives a short account of the contents of the 
whole correspondence. It is important to note that in this final 
account the précis-writer does not treat each letter separately, but, 
having thoroughly digested the whole matter of the correspondence, 
he gives a general account of it in his own words, expressing the 
chief ideas as clearly as possible. 

It is impossible to give in this book a complete précis of a long 
series of letters; but two letters are quoted below, and a précis 
made of them in accordance with the rules already stated. 

(a) “ To Dr. Birch. 


Sir, 


March 29, 1755. 


“ T have sent some parts of my Dictionary, such as were at hand, for 
your inspection. The favour which I beg is, that if you do not like them, you 
will say nothing. 

“T am, Sir, 
‘* Your most affectionate humble servant, 
‘“Sam. Johnson.” 
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(b) ‘ To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
| Norfolk-street, April 23, 1755. 

“ Sir, 

“The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured me with the 
sight of, has given me such an idea of the whole, that I most sincerely con- 
gratulate the public upon the acquisition of a work long wanted, and now 
executed with an industry, accuracy, and judgment, equal to the importance 
of the subject. You might, perhaps, have chosen one in which your genius 
would have appeared to more advantage, but you could not have fixed upon 
any other in which your labours would have done such substantial service to 
the present age and to posterity. Iam glad that your health has supported 
the application necessary to the performance of so vast a task; and can under- 
take to promise you as one (though perhaps the only) reward of it, the appro- 
bation and thanks of every well-wisher to the honour of the English language. 
I am, with the greatest regard, Sir, 

“ Your most faithful and 
““ Most affectionate humble servant, 
“ Tho. Birch.” 

Précis of the above letters. 

Doctor Johnson sent to Dr. Birch some parts of his dictionary, at the same 
time asking for comments on the work. In acknowledging Johnson’s letter 
and book, Dr. Birch heartily congratulated the author upon achieving so 
colossal a work with industry, accuracy, and success. Heassured Johnson that 
the work was bound to meet with favour, from lovers of the English language. 


Exercises. 


Précis. I. Make a précis in one paragraph of the following series of letters :— 
(a) ““ May 6, 1755. 

‘To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
** Dear Sir, 

‘““T am grieved that you should think me capable of neglecting your 
letters ; and beg you will never admit any such suspicion again. I purpose 
to come down next week, if you shall be there; or any other week that shall 
be more agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. I can stay this visit but 
a week ; but intend to make preparations for a longer stay next time ; being 
resolved not to lose sight of the University. Pay my compliments to Mr. 
_ Wise and all my other friends. I think to come to Kettel Hall. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your most affectionate, etc., 
‘“ Sam. Johnson.” 
(6) To the Same. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

“It is strange how many things will happen to intercept every 
pleasure, though it be only that of two friends meeting together. I have 
promised myself every day to inform you when you might expect me at Oxford, 
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and have not been able to fix a time. The time, however, is, I think, at last 
come, and I promise myself to repose in Kettel Hall, one of the first nights of 
the next week. Iam afraid my stay with you cannot be long ; but what is the 
inference ? We must endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your brother 
could meet us that we might go and drink tea with Mr. Wise ina body. I hope 
he will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British and Saxon Antiquities. I shall 
expect to see Spenser finished, and many other things begun. Dodsley is gone 
to visit the Dutch. The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world goes on 


ey seit did. Dear Sir, ‘* Your most affectionate, etc., 
To the Same. Sam. Johnson. 


** Dear Sir, 

“ To talk of coming to you and not yet to come, has an air of trifling 
which I would not willingly have among you; and which, I believe, you will 
not willingly impute to me, when I have told you, that since my promise, two 
of our partners are dead, and that I was solicited to suspend my excursion till 
we could recover from our confusion. 

* T have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day makes me more impatient 

of staying from you. But death, you know, hears not supplications, nor pays 

any regard to the convenience of mortals. I hope now to see you next week ; 

but next week is but another name for to-morrow, which has been noted for 

promising and deceiving. «Tam, etc., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 
Letter-Writing. II. Write a letter to a dentist arranging to consult him 
about your teeth. 

Ill. Answer one of the following advertisements :— 


(1) JUNIOR CLERK or BEGINNER WANTED by long-established firm 
of tea merchants. Good opening for intelligent boy.—Write X., Box 7592, 
Daily Telegraph, Fleet-street, E.C. 4. 

(2) Required for building trade—APPRENTICES. For all particulars 
apply 8. T. Smith, Erection Buildings, Thames Road, Kingston. 

(3) WANTED. BOY just leaving school to train as shop assistant in large 
provision stores. Good prospects for suitable applicant. Write L., Box 109, 
Daily News, Fleet-street, E.C. 4. 

Paraphrase. IV. Give the meaning of the following passages : 


(1) “ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” SHAKESPEARE. 


(2) “ There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 
(3) “ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us ! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us 

And foolish notion.’’—Burns. 
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V. Transcribe the lithographed passage in your best handwriting. 


at fotoatwnrr Aetor 0 ] 7 


hoe aAarp ond JF Git, 
ny he amnarvutet : ; 
AcarAwr, siting TRiwW wen IT oth 
FEA WN 115, on f°Saa * 


V. Common Errors in Letter-Writing. 


Some of the most frequent errors that occur in correspondence are 
here listed for the convenience of ready reference :— 


(1) The punctuation of the Address, Salutation, etc., is often 
omitted or carelessly done. 


—_ 
i 
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(2) Capital letters are used where they are not needed, such as 
Dear, Sincerely, Faithfully, Truly, ete. 

(3) The Subscription is written without an antecedent. The 
words Yours sincerely, etc., must refer to the person writing, hence 
the need for saying J am, Yours sincerely, ete. 

(4) The Reference Number, or Reference Title, is frequently 
omitted from the letter. This omission causes much waste of time 
on the part of the clerk who has to compare the writer’s letter with 
that of the Firm. 

(5) The following phrases and words frequently occur in letters ; 
more suitable expressions are given in parentheses :— 

(a) As per your arrangement I will come to-morrow. (Say—According to 

your arrangement, etc.) 

(6) Our messenger left per steamer yesterday. (Say—by.) 

(c) I beg to apply for the post. (Say—wish, desire to.) 

(d) This must be carried out sub rosa. (Say—secretly.) 

(e) I am obliged by your communication. (Say—obliged to you for.) 

(f) Your esteemed favour of even date to hand. (Say—We are in receipt 

of your communication of the inst.) 

(g) 1 seldom or ever meet him. (Say—TI seldom if ever, or, I seldom or never 

meet him.) j 


(h) Our mutual friend Robinson is on the Continent. (Say—Owr common 
friend. The word mutual implies a relationship that is shared by two 
parties; ie., if two men like each other, we say that their friendship 
is mutual. If two men both know a third man very well, then the 
third man can be spoken of as a common friend, but not a mutual 
friend.) 

(i) I have no news to tell you, and Believe me, Yours sincerely. (Omit and, 

/ and begin a fresh line.) 

(j) Accounts are requested to be settled weekly. (Say—It is requested that 
accounts should be settled weekly. We request persons, but we do not . 
request things.) 

(k) Between each flash of lightning there was an extremely short interval. 
(Say—Between every two flashes, or Between flashes. The word 
between has reference to two objects ; for several objects use among :— 
The money was divided equally among the three boys.) 

(1) It is my habit to go to bed early. (Say—custom. By custom we under- 
stand the frequent repetition of something ; by habit we understand 
what is the effect on the mind or body :—By the custom of rising late 
we acquire the habit of laziness.) 


ee 
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(m) The thief literally flew round the corner. (The word literally should only 
be used when the expression is to be understood in the real sense of 
the words employed. It is wrong to say The thief literally flew, 
because a thief cannot fly; but it may be correct to say that At the 
wedding the ground was literally covered with confetti, because this might 
be true.) 

(n) Mr. Smith learns me geography. (Say—teaches. A boy teaches someone 
else, but learns his own lessons.) 


(6) Tautology—the use of unnecessary words—is a frequent fault 
in letter-writing. This matter was dealt with on page 28. Some 
words often—but ineorrectly—used in pairs are as follows :— 
universal opinion of all: as a rule he often: united together: entire 
monopoly : final end: stamped with their feet: clapped with their 
hands : equally the same: plunged down into: rose up early : latter 
end of the week. 

Study the lists of Abbreviations and Words used in correspondence 
on page 240. 


Exercises. 


I. Use the following words correctly in sentences:—mutual: between: 
habit: custom: literally: united: asa rule: universal. 


II. Correct the following sentences stating reasons for the alterations :— 
(1) He is very fond of reading like 1am. (2) He works hard the same as me. ~ 
(3) «* Never no more,”’ exclaimed the old woman. (4) I didn’t ever see nothing 
like it. (5) I will post the order as per instructions. (6) Struck with dismay, 
his feet were rooted to the spot. (7) Those type of chairs always wear badly. 
(8) He allowed Mary and I to go home early. (9) I expect to hear of them 
going immediately. 

III. Write out the following letter, correcting the errors :— 

Dear Arthur, 

I meant to have wrote you yesterday, the reason I did not is because 
Bill Saunders and me went to the Zoo for the day. We wandered about among 
the animals for a long time, and then laid down on the grass and partook our 
lunch, after lunch neither of us were anxious to begin walking again, but it 
begun to rain, so we go to the elephant house. We walked home all the way 
only we got a lift in a motor-car for about two mile, it kept on raining, and 
I hardly ever been so wet in all my life than I was when I got home again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Fred. 

IV. Point out the absurdities in the following sentences :—({1) Mary Antoin- 
nette was gelatined. (2) Glaciers are men who mend windows. (3) The 
earliest known inhabitants of Great Britain were prehistoric. (4) The Boers 
were masters of gorilla warfare. (5) Wanted a boy to run errands with a good 
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character. (6) A light man’s overcoat for sale. (7) Rooms to let belonging 
to a lady well furnished. (8) If these buscuits are too hard for your dogs, ~s 
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THE RIVER, NORWICH. 


crush them. (9) Mr. Johnson was granted leave of absence to attend a special 
vaccination course in geography. (10) The boat was.carried on the shoulders 
of willing hands. 


vA 


_~” 3. A letter to a friend in hospital. 
_~ 4. (a) A letter to a friend enclosing a birthday present. 


J 6. (a) A letter to your teacher asking for a testimonial as to your character 


New 


es 
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Vv. A French boy who can speak English comes to London to watch a game 
of football (or tennis). Write his letter to his parents describing the game you 
select. . 

VI. (a) Write a postcard making arrangements for meeting a friend to go 
to the Cinema. 4 

(b) Write a telegram cancelling the arrangement in (a). 

(c) Write a letter explaining the reason for sending the telegram. 

VII. Imagine you have been to Norwich and noted the rows of curious 


houses and stores built on the banks of the river, as seen in the picture on 
page 175. Write a letter to a friend giving a description of the scene. 


VI. Further Exercises on Section I. 


Letter-Writing. 

1. A letter to a friend abroad describing clearly the house in which you live, 
or the school to which you go. (Sketches may be used to illustrate your 
remarks.) 

2. Your friend who lives in 
him (or her) describing a trip in one. 


has never seen a charabanc. Write to 


___(6) The friend’s reply. 
5. A letter to a friend inviting him to join you on a week’s holiday. (State 
what you propose to do and how you will get to your destination.) 


and abilities. 


(b) The teacher’s letter and testimonial. 
J (c) Your letter of thanks. 


7. A letter to a young child describing in simple language a day’s holiday 
spent by you at the sea, or in the country. 


8. (a) A postcard to Messrs. , Seedmerchants, Edinburgh, asking for a 
catalogue of flower seeds and bulbs. 


(b) A letter to the Seedmerchants ordering certain goods and enclosing a 
P.O. in payment. 

(c) A postcard from the Seedmerchants stating that your order will receive 
early attention. 

9. (a) A letter to the —— Railway Co. stating that a bicycle despatched on! 
from Coventry has not yet arrived. 

(b) The reply from the Railway Co, stating that the bicycle is at the 
local station but it cannot be delivered as the label has been accidentally 1 
in transit. 
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10. (a) A courteous letter to a neighbour whose dog annoys you by barking 
at night. 
(6) The neighbour’s reply. 
11. A letter challenging a football! club, or a tennis club. 
12. (a) Acircular letter from the Governor of a Hospital asking for donations. 
(6) Your reply with a P.O., or cheque for —. 
13. A letter to a friend asking for the loan of a book. (Describe the sort 
of book you would like.) 
14. A letter to a friend suggesting that he reads a book which interests you. 
(Describe briefly what interests you.) 
_ _ 15. Write a letter in reply to the following advertisement asking for certain 
details and any particulars that occur to you. 
For Sale, cheap, ladies’ and gentlemen’s bicycles. Cycle House, New 
Street, Kingsbridge. 
16. A letter congratulating a friend on winning a prize in a Cross-Word 
Competition. 
17. Write telegrams :— 
(a) To say that the football match is postponed. 
(6) To ask a relative to come immediately as someone is ill. 
(c) To say that you have arrived safely at your destination. 
(d) To congratulate a friend on winning a Scholarship. 
18. Write postcards :— 
(a) Acknowledging a book sent by post. 
_ (6) Notifying a friend that you have sent a parcel by Carter Paterson. 
__ (¢) Asking for particulars of an Excursion. 
(d) Asking for the Chimney Sweep to call. 
19. Write a letter to a friend describing your experiences at home while 
the rest of the family are away for a fortnight. 
20. Write a letter giving an account of some noted event about which you 
have read in a newspaper. 
21. Write a letter giving an account of a visit to a famous place. 
22. Write a letter to a friend advising him (or her) to join a football or 
tennis club. 
_ 23. Suppose you were involved in an accident to a charabancs because the 
es refused to act on a steep incline. Write a letter describing the occur- 
rence. 
_ 24. Write a letter describing a visit to one of the big Stores at Christmas 


25. Write a letter describing an amusing film-picture you have seen-——~—~ _~ | 
26. Write a letter describing an npg) party that fou enjoyed. 1 BRAR 
27. You have spent a holid with some friends Write oo of thanks 

to your hostess. i, B lore: 
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A Direct and Indirect Speech. 
Pa 1. Write the following passage in indirect speech, combining the sentences 
in any way that seems suitable :— 

“ How old is that horse, my friend ?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, rubbing his 
nose with the shilling he had reserved for the fare. 

“Forty-two,” replied the driver, eyeing him askant. 

“ What !”? ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying his hand upon his notebook. 
The driver reiterated his former statement. 

‘And how long do you keep him out at a time ?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
searching for further information. 

“Two or three veeks,” replied the man. 

“ Weeks !’? said Mr. Pickwick in astonishment—and out came the notebook 
again. 

2. Change the indirect speech of the following sentences into direct speech. 

(a) She exclaimed passionately that she had suffered a great deal. 

(b) The statesman asked when the news of the election result could be 
expected. ‘ 

(c) The young lad asked his father if he might go to the seaside for his 
holiday. His father told him to raise the subject again a few weeks later, but 
forbade him to speak about it for the next few days. He urged his son to 
give his whole mind to his work, stoutly maintaining that holidays were not the 
most important thing in life. 

3. Change the direct speech of the following passage into indirect speech. 
(Call the first speaker the Genius and the second the Stranger.) 

“¢ Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ said he, and tell me if thou seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend.’ 

‘What mean,’ said I, ‘those great flights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time ? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants; and among many other feathered 
creatures several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches.’ 

‘These,’ said the Genius, ‘are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, 
with the like Cares and Passions that infest human Life.’ ” 


4, Change the indirect speech of the following passage into direct speech. 

‘““His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he came sometim 
to the library ; and then mentioned his having heard that the Doctor 
been lately at Oxford, and asked him if he was not fond of going thither. T 
which Johnson answered that he was indeed fond of going to Oxford som 
times, but was likewise glad to come back again. The King then asked hi 
what they were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not muc 
commend their diligence, but that in some respects they were mended, fo 
they had put their press under better regulations, and were at that tim 
printing Polybius. He was then asked whether there were better libraries 
Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larg 
than any they had at Cambridge.” 


St i ot ae 
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Précis. 


1. Write a précis in not more than five lines of the following passage from 
Richard Jefferies’ The Open Road. 

“ The fishing-boats and the fishing, the nets, and all the fishing work are a 
great ornament to Brighton. They are real; there is something about them 
that forms a link with the facts of the sea, with the forces of the tides and 
winds, and the sunlight gleaming on the white crests of the waves. They 
speak to thoughts lurking in the mind ; they float between life and death as 
with a billow on either hand ; their anchors go down to the roots of existence. 
This is real work, real labour of man, to draw forth food from the deep as the 
plough draws it from the earth. It'is in utter contrast to the artificial work 
the feathers, the jewellery, the writing at desks of the town. The writings of a 
thousand clerks, the busy factory work, the trimmings and feathers, and 
counter-attendance do not touch the real. They are all artificial. For food 
you must still go to the earth and to the sea, as in primeval days. Where 
would your thousand clerks, your trimmers, and counter-salesmen be without 
a loaf of bread, without meat, without fish? The old brown sails and the 
nets, the anchors and tarry ropes, go straight to nature. You do not care for 
nature now? Well! all I can say is, you will have to go to nature one day— 
when you die: you will find nature very real then. I rede (advise) you to 
recognise the sunlight and the sea, the flowers and the woods now.” 

2. Write a précis of the following passage :— 

“We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distance. At sea 
everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse attracts 
attention. It proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been completely 
wrecked ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the 
crew had fastened themselves to this spar to prevent their being washed off 
by the waves. There was no trace by which the name of the ship could be 
ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months; 
clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its 
sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? Their struggle has long been 
over—they have gone down amidst the roar of the tempest—their bones lie 
whitening among the caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, 
have closed over them, and no one can tell the story of theirend. What sighs 
have been wafted after that ship ! what prayers offered up at the deserted 
fireside of home ! How often has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over 
the daily news to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep ! 
How has expectation darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—and dread 
into despair! Alas! not one memento may ever return for love to cherish. 
All that may ever be known is that she sailed from her port “‘ and was never 
heard of more.””—WasutneTon Irvine. 

3. Write a précis in not more than a dozen lines of the following paragraph 
from Macaulay’s History of England. 

Though nothing yet indicated the high political destiny of the East India 
Company, that body had a great Sway in the City of London. The offices, 
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which stood on a very small part of the ground which the present offices cover, 
had escaped the ravages of the fire. The India House of those days was a 
building of timber and plaster, rich with the quaint carving and lattice work of 
the Elizabethan age. Above the windows was a painting which represented 
a fleet of merchant-men tossing on the waves. The whole edifice was sur- 

mounted by a colossal wooden seaman who, from between two dolphins, 

looked down on the crowds of Leadenhall Street. In this abode, narrow and 
humble indeed when compared with the vast labyrinth of passages and 

chambers which now bears the same name, the Company enjoyed during the 

greater part of the reign of Charles the Second, a prosperity to which the history 

of trade scarcely furnishes any parallel, and which excited the wonder, the 
cupidity and the envious animosity of the whole capital. The taste for the 
spices, the tissues and the jewels of the East became stronger day by day. 

Tea, which, at the time when Monk brought the army of Scotland to London, 
had been handed round to be stared at and just touched with the lips, as a 
great rarity from China, was eight years later a regular article of import, and 
was soon consumed in such quantities that financiers began to consider it as 
a fit subject for taxation. The progress which was making in the art of war 
had created an unprecedented demand for the ingredients of which gunpowder 
is compounded. It was calculated that all Europe would hardly produce in a 
year saltpetre enough for the siege of one town, fortified on the principles of 
Vauban. But for the supplies from India, it was said, the English government 
would be unable to equip a fleet without digging up the cellars of London in 
order to collect the nitrous particles from the walls. Before the Restoration 
scarcely one ship from the Thames had ever visited the Deltas of the Ganges. 
But, during the twenty-three years which followed the Restoration, the value 
of the annual imports from that rich and populous district increased from eight 
thousand pounds to three hundred thousand. 


Paraphrase. 


1. Express the meaning of the following passages in your own words :— 


(a) ‘‘ Life is only a very dull and ill-directed theatre unless we have some 
interests in the piece ; and to those who have neither art nor science, the world 
is a mere arrangement of colours, or a rough footway where they may very well 
break their shins. It is in virtue of his own desires and curiosities that any 
man continues to exist with even patience, that he is charmed by the look of 
things and people, and that he wakens every morning with a renewed appetite 
for work and pleasure. Desire and curiosity are the two eyes through which 
he sees the world in the most enchanted colours: ...and the man may 
squander his estates and come to beggary, but if he keeps these two amulets 
he is still rich in the possibilities of pleasure.” —R. L. STEVENSON, 

(b) ‘‘ Now to the ascent of that steep savage hill 
Satan had journeyed on, pensive and slow ; 
But further way found none ; so thick entwined, 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
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(d) “se 


(e) “ 


Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplexed 
All path of man or beast that passed that way. 
One gate there only was, and that looked east 
On the other side. Which when the Arch-Felon saw, 
Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt, 
At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet.” —MunTon. 
“ There,—my blessing with you, 
And these few precepts in thy memory — ‘ ; 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act, —- 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatch’d, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. . 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man : 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 


And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


This above all,—To thine own-self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash: ’tis something, nothing ; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ‘ 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.””—SHAKESPEARE. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
it droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 


; Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d ; 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
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His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” SHAKESPEARE. 


(f) “ The whole cavalcade paused simultaneously when Jerusalem appeared 
in view ; the greater number fell upon their knees, and laid their foreheads in 
the dust, whilst a profound silence, more impressive than the loudest exclama- 
tions, prevailed over all; even the Moslems gazed reverently on what was to 
them also a holy city, and recalled to mind the pathetic appeal of their fore- 
father, ‘ Hast thou not a blessing for me, also, O my father ?” ” 


(g) ‘‘ These feelings I shared in common with the humblest pilgrim that was 
kneeling there, and, in some respects, he had even the advantage of me; he 
had made infinitely greater sacrifices than I had done, and undergone far 
heavier toils, to reach that bourne. Undistracted by mere temporal associa- — 
tions, he only saw the sacred spot wherein the Prophet preached, and David 
sung, and Christ had died.”’ 


SECTION III. GRAMMATICAL RULES FOR CORRECT 
WRITING. 


I. Sentences : Verbs. 


Revision. (Chapter I., p. 70.) A sentence is one complete thought ex- 
pressed in words. The part that makes the statement is the subject ; the par 


? 


that states something about the subject is the predicate. The subject may be 
a word, a phrase, or a clause. The verb is the chief word in the predicate. 
The enlargement of the subject describes the subject, and the extension of the 
verb describes the verb. Transitive verbs have objects; intransitive verbs 
have no objects. 


Parts of sentences. Most sentences consist of statements :— 
(a) The merchant caused his goods to be conveyed on camels. 
Commands and questions are also sentences :— 


(b) Come quickly ! 
(c) Has he made a mistake ? 


In (b) the subject you is understood. 
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A simple sentence has only one finite verb. A finite verb is one 
that has a subject attached to it :— 


Subject. Predicate. 


The gentleman, having decided to, | ordered his breakfast to be ready 
leave early, at six o'clock, 


In the above sentence there are the verbs having decided, to leave, 
ordered, to be ready. The finite verb is ordered, because it is the only 
one that has a subject (gentleman) belonging to it. As there is one 
subject and one finite verb the sentence is simple. 

The Compiement. Some intransitive verbs cannot make a com- 
plete statement without the help of a noun or adjective. For 
instance, there is no complete sense in saying The boy was, or The 
lady seemed, or The dog became. The verbs was, seemed and 
_ became each need a complement, i.e., something to complete them. 
Hence, we may say, The boy was happy; The lady seemed ill; The 
dog became hungry. The words happy, ill, hungry are complements 
of the verbs, but they are not objects of the verbs, for the words boy, 
lady and dog do not express action passing over to objects. Such 
verbs of incomplete predication are all parts of the verb to be (am, 
are, is, was, were, has been, have been, shall be, shall have been, 
etc.), and verbs that signify seeming, becoming, or continuing. When 
analysing sentences the complement is put in a separate column— 
see next page. 

Caution. (1) Some verbs can be used either intransitively or 


transitively :— (a) John walked to London (Intrans.). 
John walked the horse to London (Trans.). 
(6) The canary flew away (Intrans.). 
The boy flew his kite (Trans.). 
(c) The child smells the lily (Trans.). 
The lily smells sweet (Intrans.). 

One should never look at a word and say it is a noun, a transitive 
verb, an adjective, etc.; for what the word is in a grammatical 
sense depends on its use or function in a sentence. 

(2) The verbs lay, set, raise are transitive verbs which take objects ; 
the verbs lie, sit, rise, are intransitive verbs which do not take objects. 


(a) The hen lays eggs (Trans.). The boy lies down (Intrans.). 
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(b) The boy sets seeds (Trans.). The man sits down (Intrans.). 
(c) The child raises hisarm(Trans.). The child rises from his bed (Intrans.). 


(3) In the sentence They broke up the meeting, the verb is broke up, 
and it is transitive having meeting as the object. In the sentence 
We got up early, the verb got wp is intransitive. 

Note how to analyse the examples (4) to (7). 


Subject. Predicate. 
. | Subject- Ext. : : 
Enl. Subj. Word Verb. Verb. Compt. | Enl.Obj.| Object. 
(1) Few people || are there in 
the street 
on Sun 
day. 
(2) you are to the Zoo 
going when 
(3) (a) ye go into all the 
world. 
(6) and (ye) preach the gospel 
(connect- D.O. to 
ing word) every 
creature 
1.0. 
(4) he may never my doors. 
darken| again 
(5) (a) The} book was a French 
trans- 
lation 
(b) we read that 
Py / 
(6) you are going what of | kind 
| to buy dress 


(4) The subject of an intransitive verb preceded by the word 
there is placed after its verb :-— 


There are few people in the street on Sunday. (The subject, people, follows 
the verb are.) 
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(5) The subject follows the verb when it is used for asking questions 
or expressing a command or a wish :— 

(a) When are you going to the Zoo? = (Subject—youw.) 

(b) Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
(Subject—ye. ) 

(c) May he never darken my doors again. (Subject—he.) 


(6) When the object of a transitive verb is a relative pronoun it 
is sometimes placed before the verb :— 


The book that we read together was a French translation. (The object 
pronoun that comes before its verb read.) 


(7) In interrogative sentences the object often comes before its 
verb :-— 


What kind of dress are you going to buy? (The object noun kind comes 
before its verb to buy.) 


Exercises. 


I. Analyse the following simple sentences :—(1) After having dispatched all 
our country matters we set out for London. (2) Upon his first rising he 
glanced rapidly out of the window. (3) From the hillside came a juyous 
sound of tinkling sheepbells. (4) The stately oaks deep rooted in the ground, 
were torn out by the fierce gale. 

IL. In the following sentences the verbs in italics are used intransitively. 
Write other sentences using the same verbs transitively ; e.g., After receiving 
a heavy broadside from the cruiser the merchantman struck its flag. (Other 
tenses of the verb can be used if desired.) 

(1) Unless their grievances are redressed the men will strike. (2) With a 
noise of grinding brakes the train stops. (3) Only one of the crew survived. 
(4) He who works not, let him not eat. (5) Roll on! waves of ocean, roll on ! 
(6) As years passed by the country changed. (7) With a shout the regiment 
moved forward. (8) The snow had already melted in the valleys. (9) Time flies. 

III. Write sentences containing the verbs in set 38 from the Treasury of 
Words noting in each case whether the verb is used transitively (with an object) 
or intransitively (without an object); e.g., The artist described the scene in 
vivid language. (Transitive.) 

IV. State the part of speech of the words italicised in the following sentences : 
—(a) The fishermen were urged to man the lifeboat. (b) The duck is a water 
bird. (c) We have had a long journey, for we have long been travelling, and 
now we long to rest. (d) He takes but little heed of such idle tales. (e) To 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. 

V. Use eight of the following verbs expressing destruction in sentences 
containing enlargements of the subject and extensions of the predicate :— 
destroy: sacrifice: demolish: overthrow: overwhelm: eradicate: crumble : 
quell: shatter: suppress: scuttle: consume: devour: dismantle: devas- 
tate: exterminate: annul: extinguish: despatch: expunge: erase. 
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II. Nouns. 


Revision. (Chapter II., p. 72.) Proper nouns are the names of particular 
persons or places. Common nouns are names which can be used for any 
number of persons, animals, places or things of the same kind. 

Nouns have different forms to show singular and plural number. The 
plural is usually formed by adding s or es to the singular. 

A verb agrees with its subject in number. Two or more subjects joined by 
the conjunction and take a verb in the plural; two subjects joined by the 
conjunctions either—or, neither—nor take a singular verb ; when the subject 
is plural in form but singular in meaning a singular verb is used. 

Nouns or pronouns denoting males are in the masculine gender ; those 
denoting females are in the feminine gender ; those denoting neither males nor 
females are in the neuter gender. 


Nouns. In addition to proper nouns and common nouns there are 
abstract nouns which are the names of qualities of things :—bravery : 
ferocity : poverty : wealth. 

Abstract means drawn away, and when we draw away a quality 
from the thing which possesses it, and consider the quality by itself, 
we use an abstract noun. Thus we think of a number of brave men, 
and think of bravery as a quality in itself, abstracted from the 
persons. Notice the abstract nouns italicised in the following lines 
from Tennyson’s In Memoriam :— 

‘ Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 


Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good.” 


Number and agreement. In addition to the rules already learned 
about the singular and plural number of nouns the following should 
be noted :— 


(1) Some nouns have no singular :—annals: shears: bellows : tongs : 
gallows ; statistics : suds : nuptials : pincers: scissors : shambles : thanks : 
victuals : tidings : news : means. 

(In spite of the plural form we say, “ By this means,” “ This news is not 
true.’’) 

(2) In compound words the principal word only is changed from singular to 
plural :—son-in-law, sons-in-law:  maid-servant, mard-servants:  court- 
martial, courts-martial : man-of-war, men-of-war. 
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(3) Some exceptional plurals :—/formula, formulae : radius, radii : stratum, 
strata : phenomenon, phenomena ; chrysalis, chrysalides : axis, axes ; basis, 
bases : fungus, fungi: monsieur, messieurs : madam, mesdames. (Note the 
double plurals :—man-servant, men-servants: Knight-Templar, Knights- 

_ Templars.) 

Caution. The following additional cautions to those mentioned 
on page 73 as to the agreement of nouns and verbs should be noted :— 

(1) When the verb precedes a number of different nominatives 
joined by and it is often singular :— 

(a) Where is my hat, coat, and stick ? 

(6) There’s fennel for you and columbine. 

(2) When two nouns joined by and express a single person or 
thing, or are intended to express a single notion, the subject is 
singular in sense, and the verb must be singular :— 

(a) The conqueror and hero has arrived. (Here the nouns conqueror and 


hero stand for the same person.) 
(b) Bread and butter was placed before us. 


(3) When the subject is plural in form but singular in meaning a 
singular verb is used :— 

The ‘“ Last Days of Pompeii” was written by Lord Lytton. (The subject 
“ Last Days of Pompeii ” is the title of a book, hence a singular verb is neces- 

sary. It is incorrect to write ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii” were written, etc.) 

(4) The word sort is singular, hence it is incorrect to write, J am 
quite used to these sort of tasks. The sentence should read, I am quite 
used to this sort of task, or I am quite used to tasks of this sort. 

Gender of Nouns. (1) Nouns in the neuter gender do not as a 
rule take the apostrophe and “s” for the genitive case; thus, it 
is incorrect to write—The table’s leg was broken, and correct to 
write—The leg of the table was broken. 

(2) Sometimes nouns in the neuter gender are treated as proper 
nouns either male, or female, as though the objects were persons. 
This is a figure of speech called personification. The moon is often 
spoken of as she ; the sun as he ; a sailor generally calls his ship she ; 
an engine driver speaks of his engine as she, andsoon. Examples :— 

(a) When Music, heavenly maid, was young, ° 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 


(b) Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains. 
We crowned him long ago. 
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(3) The pronoun must agree in gender with the noun :— 

(a) The Jew was accompanied by her little girl. (Incorrect. Jew—mascu- 
line ; Jewess—feminine.) 

(b) The conductor amused us by relating her experiences. (Incorrect. 
Conductor—masculine ; conductress—feminine. ) 


Collective Nouns. Some nouns, such as crowd, regiment, fleet, herd, 
stand for a group of persons or things regarded as forming a whole. 
These nouns take a singular verb if we are thinking of the group as a 
whole acting together as one: but if we are thinking of the individuals 
which compose the group acting separately we use a plural verb. 
For example we say :— 


(a) The crowd rushes from place to place. 
The army marches on. 


In these two sentences the collective nouns crowd and army, stand 
for groups acting together as one, hence the verbs rushes and marches 
are used in the singular number. 


(b) The crowd were dispersed by the police. 
The army were scattered over the plain. 


In these two sentences the collective nouns, crowd and army, 
stand for groups of which the individuals act separately, hence the 
verbs were dispersed, and were scattered are used in the plural number. 

Note the following collective nouns :— 


Shoal of herrings: multitude of people: army of occupation : herd of goats : 
class of children: family of Tudors: throng of people: posse of police : crew 
of half-castes: knot of spectators: bevy of birds: galaxy of stars: corps of 
riflemen: platoon of soldiers: clan of Highlanders: school of porpoises: 
bench of bishops: board of directors: suite of furniture: horde of robbers : 
gang of thieves: covey of partridges. 


Exercises. 


I. Write the abstract nouns which are the names of the following qualities ; 
e.g., equal—equality. 

Equal: uniform: quick: persevering: energetic: indolent: magnificent : 
obseure: animated: cautious: rapacious: subtle. 


II. Explain the meaning of each of the following abstract nouns by an illus- 
tration ; e.g., courage—Withouwt one moment's thought of the imminent danger 
to himself, the pedestrian sprang before the runaway horses and rescued the child. 

Timidity: daring: gallantry: kindness: incivility: strength: fierceness. 
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III. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for the alterations :— 
(1) Neither of the children were able to come. (2) Bread and butter are a 
favourite food. (3) Longfellow’s * Tales of a Wayside Inn ” are very popular. 
(4) The glad news proclaimed by a hundred voices were quickly told. (5) The 
chairman and peacemaker are at long last arrived. (6) The committee were 
unanimous in their approval of the scheme. (7) Measles are rife in the village. 
(8) These sort of cakes are very delicious. (9) The bicycle’s wheel suddenly 
collapsed. 

IV. Rewrite the following sentences in the plural form:—(1) A strange 
man-servant was seen approaching. (2) Every person present received a 
memento of the anniversary. (3) The cargo was dispatched with exemplary 
speed. (4) The soprano was extremely delighted with her reception. (5) 
The actor's soliloquy was shortened considerably by the interruptions of the 
audience. (6) On the right of the symbol the index is found. 

V. Use the following words in sentences containing an enlargement of the 
subject, and an extension of the predicate :—victuals: alms: gallows: men- 
of-war: chrysalides. 

VI. Complete the following sentences by adding a part of the verb to be; 
some careful thought is necessary :—(l1) The regiment of the Guards ... 
stationed in London. (2) The herd... scattered over the mountain. (3) The 
committee ... of the opinion that the servant should be dismissed. (4) The 
committee ... divided in their views. (5) The bench of magistrates... 
unanimous about the matter. (6) When the police appear the gang of thieves 
... away. (7) The bunch of flowers. . . of roses, lilies, and forget-me-nots. 

VII. Divide the following sentences into clauses stating in every case the 
kind of clause. (See page 91.) 

(1) Whatever appears dishonourable or inadequate in the peace is strictly 
chargeable to the noble lord, whose utter incapacity to fill the station he 
occupied, rendered peace of any description indispensable to the preservation 
of the state. (2) They will run through, if they can, to-morrow on the self- 
same plan. (3) We left, just ten years since, you say, that wayside inn we left 
to-day. (4) But, Fausta, I remember well that, as the balmy darkness fell, 
we bathed our hands, with speechless glee, that night, in the wide-glimmering 
sea. (5) Beauty has been appointed by the Deity to be one of the elements. 
by which the human soul is continually sustained. 


Ill. Adjectives and Adverbs. 


Revision. (Chapter III., p. 75.) An adjective is a word added to a noun 
or pronoun to enlarge its meaning. The five classes are: adjectives of quality 
which deseribe ; demonstrative adjectives which point out ; adjectives of quantity, 
which tell how much ; distributive adjectives, which speak of individual objects, 
and possessive adjectives, which tell whose a thing is. 

Adverbs are added to verbs (and sometimes to adjectives or other adverbs) 
to describe or modify them. There are adverbs of manner, time, place, and 
degree. Adverbial phrases are also used to describe or modify verbs. 
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Comparison of adjectives. Some adjectives of quality and a few 
adjectives of quantity change their form to express comparison. 
Notice the following examples :— 

(1) He was a righteous man. 

(2) He is more righteous than I. 

(3) He is the most righteous man of the time in which he lived. 

In sentence (1) the adjective merely states that the quality 
righteous belongs to him, and there is no comparison with any one 
else. The adjective is said to be in the positive degree. 

In sentence (2) two people are compared with regard to their 
possession of the quality. More righteous is said to be in the com- 
parative degree. 

In sentence (3) more than two people are compared, and the 
adjective is said to be in the superlative degree. 

The positive degree denotes simply the possession of a quality. 
The comparative degree denotes that one object possesses a higher 
degree of the quality than the other. The superlative degree denotes 
the highest degree of the quality. 

All adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectives of 
two syllables, form the comparative by prefixing the adverb of 
degree more, and the superlative by prefixing the adverb of degree 
most to the positive :—beautiful (positive); more beautiful (com- 
parative) ; most beautiful (superlative). 

Adjectives of one syllable, and some adjectives of two syllables, 
can also form the comparative by adding er or r, and the superlative 
by adding est or st :—brave (positive) ; braver (comparative) ; bravest 
(superlative). Some of our most common adjectives are compared 
irregularly :—good, better, best: bad, worse, worst: little, less, 
least. 

Caution. (1) Mistakes are sometimes made by writers using the 
comparative degree of an adjective when more than two things 
are compared ; or by using the superlative degree when only two 
things are compared. Thus :— 

(a) This book is the more interesting of the three. (Incorrect—as there are 
three books, most should be used.) 


(b) Of the two boys John was the oldest. (Incorrect—as there are only two 
boys, older should be used.) 

(c) That was the most cruellest deed ever seen. (Incorrect—for here we 
have a double superlative, most and cruellest. The word most is unnecessary.) 
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(2) Some adjectives like round, square, middle, circular, golden, 
perfect, eternal, do not admit of comparison, and it is absurd to say 
that my hoop is rounder than yours ; or this field is squarer than that. 

(3) The adjectives each, every, either, neither, only go with nouns 
in the singular number :— 

Neither men are coming to the meeting. (Incorrect—Neither man is 
coming to the meeting.) 

(4) The adjective like takes an object after it because the preposi- 
tion unto is understood :— 

All we like sheep have gone astray. 

A common mistake is to use like as a conjunction :— 

He is tall like Iam. (The word like is here used as a conjunction joining 
two sentences; hence the word as should have been used.) 

(5) I do not like those kind of sweets. The word those is a demon- 
strative adjective describing the noun kind ; but as kind is in the 
singular number, the adjective ought also to be singular. Hence 
the sentence should read, I do not like that kind of sweet, or I do not 
like sweets of that kind. 

(6) The use of the words only and alone is frequently confused. 
The word only implies that there is no other object of the same 
kind: the word alone implies being unaccompanied by any other 
object. An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one that is left by itself. 

(7) The word other can only be used with the comparative degree 
and not with the superlative degree :— 

(a) He is more skilful at cricket than any other person. (Correct, because 
the comparison is between two persons. ) 

(b) Of all other poets he is the most noted. (Incorrect, because the com- 
parison is between more than two persons. Omit other.) 

(8) Each other is used for a comparison of two things, and one 
another for several things :— 


{2) His hands convulsively clasped one another. (Incorrect—say each 
other.) 

(b) Thereupon the whole band fought each other furiously — (Incorrect— 
say one another.) 


(9) Either is used for two things and any for more than two :— 


He was first an errand boy, then apprentice, then journeyman, and he did 
well in either capacity. (Incorrect—say any capacity.) 
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(10) The preposition than must not be used after different, nor 
after scarcely, nor after prefer :— 

(a) His plans were different than his brother’s. (Say from.) 

(b) The rain had scarcely started than he set out. (For scarcely say no 
sooner, or change than to when.) . 

(c) I prefer to read than to write. (Say I prefer reading to writing.) 


Note the prepositions used in the following sentences :— 


(a) She had little sympathy for his misfortunes. (Say with.) 

(6b) She had requested a testimonial for his work. (Say to.) 

(c) His mother prevailed with him to remain at home. (Say on.) 

(d) Do not interfere with other people’s business. (Say in.) 

(e) Do not interfere in other people. (Say with.) 

Adverbs. (1) The adjective form of a word must not be used when 
the adverb is needed. Compare :— 

(a) He was a quick worker. 
(6) He did his work quickly. 

(In (a) the word quick is an adjective describing the noun worker : in (b) the 
word quickly is an adverb modifying the verb did.) 

In poetry an adjectival form is sometimes used for an adverbial 
form of the word :— 

(a) “ The green trees whispered low and mild.” 
(b) “‘ And slow and sure comes up the golden year.” 

We sometimes use such phrases as: He works hard ; Run quick ! 
Speak louder! Here the adjectival forms are used for adverbial 
forms. 

(2) The use of two negatives in a sentence must be avoided ; that 
is, two words having the sense of no must not be used in the same 
sentence :— 

The prisoner denied that he knew nothing of the crime. 

(The words denied and nothing both have a negative sense, hence the sentence 
should be,—The prisoner denied that he knew anything of the crime, or The 
prisoner maintained that he knew nothing of the crime.) 

(3) An adverb should not be used to split an infinitive. An 
infinitive verb is one that is not limited by the rule of agreement 
with a noun or pronoun. It is usually written with the word to :— 
To err is human ; To forgive divine. When an adverb is used with 
the infinitive it should not be placed between the two words :— 


He decided to immediately post a letter. (Incorrect. If the adverb 
immediately refers to the verb decided the sentence should read: He immedi- 


litt 
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ately decided to post a letter. If the adverb refers to the verb fo post the sentence 
should read: He decided to post a letter immediately. Here the adverb at the 
_ end of the sentence is in a strong position for emphasis.) 
__ (4) The adverb only must be placed immediately before the word 
that it qualifies. Note the different meanings given to the following 
~ sentences by using only to qualify different words :— 
(a) Only he promised to walk here on Sunday. (Only is an adjective 

qualifying he. It would be better to write: He alone promised to walk here 

~ on Sunday.) 


(b) He only promised to walk here on Sunday. (Only is an adverb quali- 
fying promised. He promised to walk here but did not do so.) . 


_ (ce) He promised only to walk here on Sunday. (Only is an adverb quali- 
- fying to walk. He promised to walk but not to drive, or motor, etc.) 


(d) He promised to walk here only on Sunday. (Only is an adverb quali- 
fying the phrase on Sunday. He promised to walk here on Sunday and on 
no other day.) 

(5) The adverb quite which means perfectly, or entirely, must not 
be used as if it were an adjective :— 


(a) It was quite a mistake. (Incorrect. Say—a serious mistake.) 
(6) His conduct caused quite a sensation. (Incorrect. Say—«a startling 
_ sensation.) 
(6) Do not use quite with adjectives that do not admit of com- 
parison. It is incorrect to say quite round: quite square: quite 
unique. The word quite should be omitted. 
(7) Do not use that for the adverb so. 


I am that tired I can hardly walk. (Incorrect. Say—so tired.) 
(8) Negatives must not be used with scarcely and hardly. 


(a) I don’t hardly know how to do it. (Incorrect. Omit don’t.) 
(b) He was not scarcely sixteen years old. (Incorrect. Omit not.) 


Comparison of Adverbs. Some adverbs have degrees of comparison 
which are formed in the same way as those of adjectives. If the 
adverb has only one syllable the comparative is formed by adding er, 
and the superlative by adding est :—long, longer, longest : far, 
farther, farthest : hard, harder, hardest. 

If the adverb ends in ly the comparative is formed by prefixing 
more, and the superlative by prefixing most beautifully, more 
beautifully, most beautifully. A few adverbs form their comparatives 

L. C.U.C. N 
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and superlatives irregularly :—well, better, best: much, more, most : 
little, less, least : all, worse, worst. 
Caution. (1) Avoid the mistake of using a double comparative or 
superlative :— 
(a) He worked more harder than his brother. 
(6) He fought the most cruellest of all the kings. 
The double comparative and superlative are sometimes found in 
Shakespeare :— 


That was the most unkindest cut of all. 


(2) Another common mistake is the use of the wrong case of the 
pronoun following the comparative adjective or adverb :— 


I have a better book than him. (Incorrect. Such mistakes are easily 
avoided if we think of the meaning of the sentence. What is meant in the 
above sentence is, I have a better book than he has. The shortened form should 
therefore be, I have a better book than he. The pronoun he is the nominative 
of the verb has which is understood. ) 


Exercises. 


I. In the following examples enlarge the meanings of the nouns by adjectives 
or adjective-phrases, and extend the meaning of the verbs by adverbs or adverb- 
phrases; e.g., (1) His rambling and scarcely intelligible speech was delivered 
in a monotonous voice. (2) Leaning listlessly against a wall stood a countryman 
in well-worn riding boots. 


(1) ...speech was delivered.... (2)...stood a countryman....: 
(3)... the stranger remained.... (4)... thesearolled.... (5)...Sam 
tookastep.... (6)...James had waited.... (7)...the Cathedral 
stands... (8)... les a village..... @)...he rushedigy. (10) cam 


the bridge spans the river.... 


II. Complete the second of each pair of the following sentences in a manner 
similar to the first by the addition of adjectival phrases :—(1) The boy with 
locks dishevelled and tumbled clothing stood shyly in the doorway. The 
girl.... (2) The brook, fresh and sparkling, with moss-covered banks and 
pebble-strewn bed, was a most attractive sight. The river.... (3) The 
young man, rejoicing in his strength, with bared arms and open collar, wielded, 
his heavy scythe. The rider.... (4) The train, puffing fussily into the 
station, with smoke-begrimed funnel, and soot-smudged windows, at on 
robbed the scene of its peaceful remoteness. The barge.... (5) Th 
mountains, grim, frowning, and unconquerable, with snow-capped tops an 
jagged clefts, stood in the background. The ravine... . 

III. Combine the following adverbs with suitable verbs :—e.g., act sagaci 
ously ; rush impetuously. 
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Sagaciously: impetuously: vociferously: acutely: expressively: ex- 
quisitely : imperceptibly: superciliously : philosophically : magnanimously : 
cautiously : dexterously. 

IV. Correct the following sentences, stating reasons for the corrections :— 
(1) “ That was the most unkindest cut of all.” (2) Her work is the more 
beautiful of the three. (3) Comparing his work and mine, | found that his 
was the best. (4) She was the most cruellest of all empresses. (5) Of the three 
children, Dick, Tom, and Harry, Dick was the older. (6) Tea is more prefer- 
able than coffee. (7) Either books will be serviceable to me. (8) He stood 
in the most central part of the room. (9) My orange is rounder than yours. 

V. Enlarge the meanings of the nouns in the following sentences by adding 
to each an adjective of quality, an adjective of quantity, and a demonstrative 
adjective: e.g., That first clear sign of returning consciousness was followed by 
a relapse. 

(1)... sign of returning consciousness was followed by a relapse. (2)... 
rites were performed, and the mourners left the church. (3) Much time and 
labour had been spent on... picture. (4)... children were presented to the 
King. (5)... mountains guarded... valley. 

VL. Give the comparative and superlative of the following :—(a) Adjectives : 
old, young, many, late, far, evil, clever, agreeable, witty, horrible, goodly, 
marvellous, manly, lowly, gay. (b) Adverbs: well, fiercely, gaily, calmly, 
wonderfully, elderly, hard, near, brightly, loud, early. 

VIL. Correct the following sentences, giving the grammatical reasons for 
the correction :—(]) He spoke far too quick. (2) He has got mumps real bad. 
(3) Noisy rang the bell in the steeple. (4) She can play really good. (5) He is 
an exceeding pleasant man. (6) Giant oak-tree’s leaves covered the ground. 
(7) He asked the marchioness what the king said to him as he left the palace. 
(8) He began to suddenly cry very loudly. (9) I ain’t got none. (10) The 
book was quite a delightful one. (11) She was not hardly known in that 
neighbourhood. (12) In his excitement his knees knocked against one another. 
(13) John’s account of the affair was different to that of his brother. 


IV. Pronouns. 


Revision. (Chapter IV., p. 79.) Pronouns are used to avoid the repetition 
of nouns. There are pronouns of the first person (I, me, we, us, etc.) ; pronouns 
of the second person (thou, thee, you, yours, etc.) ; and pronouns of the third 
person (he, him, hers, they, etc.). Only certain pronouns (me, him, them, etc.) 
can be used as objects of transitive verbs or prepositions. Pronouns have 
special forms for the genitive case (his, our, your, etc.). Relative pronouns 
relate to a noun (called the antecedent) which has already occurred in the 
sentence. The relative pronoun must be placed as near as possible to its 
antecedent and agree with it in number. 


(1) Personal Pronouns have already been described. When used 
as the subject of the sentence the forms are I, thou, he, she, ut, we, 
you, they. 
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As the object of a verb or preposition they take the forms me, 
thee, him, her, wt, us, you, them. 

The possessive forms are mine, thine, hers, his, ours, yours, theirs, tts. 

In such a sentence as that boat of yours leaks, the word yours is a 
Possessive Pronoun, object of the preposition of. The forms my, 
thy, his, our, your, their, are used as adjectives and are frequently 
called Possessive Adjectives :—my house ; your garden ; their pictures. 

(2) The Personal Pronouns (myself, yourself, himself, etc.) are 
sometimes used as Reflexive Pronouns when the object of the action 
expressed by the verb is identical with the subject :—He washed 
- himself. The same person is indicated by the subject he and the 
object himself. 

Reflexive means turned back. In the sentence, She hid herself, the 
action expressed by the verb is turned back on the subject. Many 
transitive verbs are used intransitively when the reflexive pronoun 
is omitted ; e.g., the day breaks; we will bathe here; the sun sets 
at seven o'clock; cows feed on grass. 

A reflexive pronoun cannot be the subject to a verb :-— 

John and myself will be there. (Incorrect. John and I will be there, or 
John and I myself will be there.) 

In certain sentences some verbs are always used with reflexive 
pronouns :—The soldier confessed himself in error : I will avail myself 
of the opportunity to come: resign himself: bestir myself: hurt 
herself, ete. . 

(3) The Personal Pronouns (myself, himself, ourselves, etc.) are 
sometimes used as Emphatic Pronouns. They should generally be 
placed immediately after the noun or pronoun they emphasize :— 

(a) The king himself led the way. 
(b) I myself saw the catastrophe. 

(4) Distributive Pronouns. The distributive adjectives each, 
every, either, neither, none (meaning ”o one) may also be used as 
pronouns :— 

Each is responsible for his own safety. 

Everybody knows that he is guilty. 

These distributive words always take a singular verb :— 

None were to be seen. (Incorrect, None was to be seen, because the pronoun 


None is singular. When the word none means not any it is generally used with 
a plural verb :—None of their productions are extant.) 
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The pronoun one must not relate to the pronouns he, his, him, in 
the same sentence :— 

One must not be too sure of his victory. (Incorrect. One must not be too 
sure of one’s victory.) 

(5) Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking questions :— 

Who told you to come ? 
What is the use of asking questions ? 
Which is the book you want ? 
The genitive is whose, and the accusative is whom :— 
Whose are these ? 
To whom are you speaking ? 

Caution. (1) The nominative case of pronouns must be used after 
verbs of incomplete predication (am, are, is, was, were, become, 
appear, seem, etc.), for these verbs cannot have objects as they do 
not express action. When we say John is a sailor, the names John 
and sailor are the same person, and the verb 7s merely couples them 
together. 

The chief mistakes made by writers in the use of pronouns are due 
to forgetfulness of this rule :— 

It was not me, it was them. (Incorrect, because the accusative form of the 
pronoun has been used after the verb was. The sentence should be written— 
It was not J, it was they.) 

(2) The pronouns of the second person singular, thou, thee, thine, 
with the accompanying forms of the verb, are not now in common 
use. We no longer say thou playest, thou runnest, thou ringest, ete., 

but we use the plural form, you play, you run, you ring, whether we 
are speaking to one person or more than one. 

The singular forms are used in the Scriptures, in accounts of con- 

- versations of long ago, and frequently in poetry. 

(3) Note again the use of the nominative form of the pronoun (he, 
she, they) when used as the subject of a sentence, and the accusative 
form (him, her, them) when used as the object of a transitive verb 
or preposition. (See page 79.) 


(4) Sometimes the preposition is placed after the pronoun :— 


(a) This is the fellow that we were looking for. 
(b) Which of those books did you write in ? 
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(5) The first personal pronoun must be placed last if it appears in 
company with other nouns and pronouns :— 


I and my sister Jane are going to France next week. (Incorrect. Write: 
My sister Jane and I, etc.) 


Relative Pronouns. (1) Note the relative pronouns in these two 
sentences :— . ; 


(a) The man that had followed us now approached. 
(b) The man, who had seen the accident, now stepped forward. 


In (a) the clause that had followed us merely explains which man ; 
no new fact is introduced, and the relative pronoun that can be used 
in such a sentence. (Note that no commas are needed.) 

In (b) the clause who had seen the accident, introduces a new fact ; 
the relative pronoun that cannot be used im such a sentence. 

It is incorrect to write :— 

My brother, that is an engineer, has gone away (Say who). 


The children, that had played all day in the woods, returned with baskets 
of blackberries (Say who). 


(2) Note again the importance of the rule that a relative pronoun 
must be placed as near as possible to its antecedent and agree with 
it in number. Many absurd mistakes arise through the neglect of 
this rule :— 

(a) We watched the procession from a window which was a quarter of a 
mile long. (What an enormous window !) 


(b) The Moor seized a bolster who was full of rage and jealousy and smothered 
his wife. (Have you seen an angry bolster ?) 


(3) After the word same the relative pronoun should be as, or ~ 
that :— 


There is the same man who called last week. (Incorrect. Say that called.) 


Exercises. 


I. Name the various kinds of pronouns in the following passage :—** Who 
are you ?” cried the priest, ““ and what want you here ? Everyone who enters 
these sacred precincts must bow the knee before that shrine you see yonder. 
Those who placed me here will surely punish me should I allow any but the 
faithful to approach. Each must declare himself a true believer; the High 
Priest himself will punish me should I allow an unbeliever to prostrate himself 
before the altar of the mightiest of the gods.”’ 
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II. Correct the following sentences giving reasons for the alterations :—(1) 
He is one of these impetuous men that act without thinking. (2) Neither of 
these people consider they have had fair treatment. (3) Everyone present 
showed their approval by enthusiastic applause. (4) My father that is ill has 
gone away. (5) Let him and I decide who we shall take with us. (6) Some- 
body spoke, I could not see whom, but I afterwards found it was him. (7) The 
man whom it was thought was dead has suddenly appeared. (8) We were 
told that one of the pupils were going away immediately. (9) Neither Jack 
nor John receive any remuneration. (10) Either Elsie or her sister Jane are 
going to France, but neither are particularly anxious to leave home. 


III. Point out the absurdities in the following sentences :—(1) Barbara 
dropped her embroidery. Her dark eyes swept the porch absently. (2) The 
preacher for next Sunday will be found hanging in the church porch on 
Saturday. (3) Advertisement: Hair Cut done while you wait. (4) If any- 
thing happens on board the Montrose after to-day the news is not likely to 
reach this country before to-morrow. (5) The children should be able to 
‘detect in the teacher’s eye the voice of a friend. (6) Lost from a carriage 
in Henry Street, small Invisible Green Leather Bag. 


IV. Rewrite the following in modern English:—(1) Thou wast not born for 
death, immortal bird? (2) What thou art we know not. What is most like 
thee ? (3) Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong. (4) Art not ashamed to 
tarry solong? Thou knowest not thy good fortune. (5) A weary lot is thine, 
fair maid. (6) Bright Star! would I were steadfast as thou art. 


| V. Conjunctions and Clauses. 

Revision. (Chapter V., p. 82.) Adjectives and adjectival phrases enlarge 
the meaning of nouns; adverbs and adverbial phrases enlarge the meaning 
of verbs. In analysis, the subject column contains the subject and enlarge- 
ment of the subject ; the predicate column contains the finite verb, extension, 
complement, object and enlargement of the object. A clause is a sentence 
which is part of a larger sentence. There are adjectival, adverbial and noun 
clauses. 

Conjunctions. The word conjunction is from the Latin con, 
together, and jwngo, I join. Conjunctions join words and sentences. 
Read the following sentences, noticing particularly the words in 
italics :— 

(1) The statesman made an excellent speech and received great applause. 

(2) Lam a bad hand at depicting a hero but can describe a villain to the life. 

(3) It will easily be seen that travelling has increased since means of com- 
munication are easier than they formerly were. 

In sentence (1) the conjunction and joins two statements which 
could be written as two simple sentences ; thus :—The statesman 
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made an excellent speech. He received great applause. These 
sentences are of equal rank; hence the conjunction and which is 
used for joining them is called a co-ordinate conjunction, which is a 
Latin way of expressing a conjunction of equal rank. 

In sentence (2) the conjunction but is a co-ordinate conjunction 
joining simple sentences of equal rank. In sentence (3) there is only 
one main clause. Jt will easily be seen. The clause that travelling 
has increased is a noun subject clause; the clause since means oy 
communication are easier is an adverbial clause of cause; the last 
clause than they were is an adverbial clause of comparison. The 
conjunctions that, since, than, are called subordinate conjunctions 
because they introduce subordinate clauses. : 

It is worth noting that the words when, where, whence, why, how, 
whether, have a double use in a sentence, for these words join sub- 
ordinate clauses, and are therefore conjunctions ; but they also give 
a notion of time, place, cause, or manner, like adverbs. For these 
reasons such words are often called conjunctive adverbs. : 

Simple sentences joined by co-ordinative conjunctions form 
double or multiple sentences. A complex sentence consists of a main 
clause with one or more subordinate clauses. 

Cautions. (1) The words not only, but also, are frequently used 
together partly as conjunctions. Note the following :— 

We not only find plenty of flowers in our garden but also many weeds. 
(Incorrect. We wish to contrast the flowers with the weeds and should say 
In our garden we find not only plenty of flowers but also many weeds.) 

(2) The words neither, nor, are also frequently misplaced. Note 
the following :— 

He neither knew how to write a letter nor to dig a garden. (Incorrect. 
The contrast is between writing and digging, hence we write He knew neither 
how to write a letter nor to dig a garden. 

(3) When conjunctions are used in pairs each conjunction must be 
joined with words having the same use in a sentence :— 

(a) A sensible person takes care not to overeat but to eat enough. 

(6) They fought not only with bravery but also with confidence. 

(c) He was worn out both in mind and in body. 

(d) They will succeed either in winning success or in ruining their health. 

There are two chief rules to bear in mind when writing adjective- 
clauses, attention to which will prevent many absurd mistakes :— 
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(1) The adjective clause must come as close as possible to the 
word the clause describes. Things which are thought of togcther 
must be mentioned together. 


(a) All the shops were closed for the day which I hoped to find open. (This 
is incorrect, for it reads as if the clause which I hoped to find open referred to 
day ; the sentence should run: The shops which I hoped to find open were closed.) 

(6) The snake, menacing and venomous, which reared its head made a 
sudden dart. (Incorrect, for the clause which reared its head refers to snake 
and not to venomous. The sentence might be rearranged to read: (i) Menacing 
and venomous, the snake, which reared its head, made a sudden dart; or in 
this form, (ii) Menacing and venomous the snake reared its head and made 
a sudden dart. 


(2) The pronoun who must be used for the subject of the clause, 
and whom for the object :— 

The man who we liked so much has died. (Incorrect ; the pronoun should 
be whom, as it is the object of the verb liked, although it is properly placed 
next to its noun man. The pronoun whom stands for the man that is liked.) 

* (3) Adverbial clauses are joined to the main clause by con- 
junctions, or by the conjunctive adverbs where, when, whether, if, 
etc. Sometimes clauses introduced by these words are not adverbial, 
but adjectival, or noun-clauses :— 

(a) He showed me the place where the lilies grew. (Adjectival-clause 
describing place.) 

(b) He asked me if I was willing to work. (Noun-clause, object of asked.) 

(c) My host informed me when the train was due. (Noun-clause, object of 
informed. ) 

Again, we can only decide the kind of clause by considering the 
nature of its work in a sentence. 

Parenthetical Clauses. Some writers and speakers break up the 
unity of the sentence by introducing parentheses, or asides. If 
these asides have a subject and a verb they are called parenthetical 
clauses. Strictly speaking, parenthetical clauses do not belong to 
the main sentence. In the following sentences the parenthetical 
clauses are in italics :— 

(1) I am firmly of the opinion—and I am not alone in my belief—that dogs 
have a great deal of intelligence. 

(2) He struck the table a heavy blow with his right hand (he had split it on 
one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath. 


(3) He was but a poor man himself, said Peggoty, but as good as gold and 
as true as steel—those were her similes. 
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Elliptical Clauses. In such sentences as I like you better than he, 
although the sense is quite plain, the sentence remains unfinished. 
Stated fully, it should be J like you better than he likes you. In the 
sentence I like you better than him the sense is I like you better than 
I like him. When a clause is not fully expressed, it is said to be 
elliptical, and before it can be properly analysed it must be expressed 
in full :—in the sentence J like you better than he, the main clause 
is I like you better: the completed elliptical clause is than he likes 
you—an adverbial clause of degree. 

The word elliptical is derived from Greek words meaning left out. 


Exercises. 


I. Analyse the following simple sentences into enlargement of subject ; 
subject; predicate; extension of predicate; enlargement of object ; object :— 

(1) In their legislation we find great inequality. (2) Let us seize the fleeting 
moment. (3) The stag at eve had drunk his fill. (4) Your face, my thane, 
betrays your secret thoughts. (5) Let me remain quietly at home. (6) Wide 
through the landscape of his dream the lordly Niger flowed. (7) On the 
breeze there floated a faint sound of evening bells. (8) Once on a time there 
lived a fair maiden called Cinderella. 


II. Break up the following complex sentences into clauses, naming the type 
of each clause :-— 

(1) It is quite easy to know what one ought to do, when it has been pointed 
out. (2) Where he lived, and what he did when he came to London must for 
ever remain unknown. (3) The system, we are told, works well because its 
promoters are all enthusiastic workers. (4) When trouble comes the false 
friends fly. (5) If wishes were horses beggars would ride. (6) Since I am to 
confine myself to facts, I shall state them as dryly asI can. (7) Although I was 
anxious to see the world, the love of my own country was always strong within 
me. (8) The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant that I could — 
not hear something I much desired to hear. (9) As soon as I could collect my 
thoughts, I sent for the doctor. (10) He settled down to his task as if he had 
been doing it all his life. 


IIf. Write out in full the following elliptical sentences :—(1) He is cleverer 
than you. (2) I admire you more than he. (3) I admite you more than him. 
(4) He is either a Frenchman or a Spaniard. (6) He is brilliant as well as 
industrious. (6) He is as tall as Jack. (7) You can run as fast as they. 
(8) Though much frightened he did not shout. 


IV. Make the following simple sentences into noun-clauses by using each 
first as the subject, then as the object of a verb. The first complex sentence 
might read :—(a) It was declared that he was the winner. (Noun-clause as 
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subject of the verb was declared.) (b) They said, ‘‘ He is the winner.” (Noun 
clause as object of said.) 

(1) He was the winner. (2) Peace is declared. (3) One swallow does not 
make a summer. (4) Some men are born great. (5) Fast bind, fast find. 

V. Explain the following, illustrating each answer with three examples :— 
(1) Parenthetical Clauses. (2) Double and Multiple Sentences. (3) Things 
which are thought of together should be mentioned together. (4) Complex 
Sentences. 

YI. Use the following descriptive phrases in good sentences :—white with 
rime: a beautiful lace-like pattern: ‘he frowning ramparts: a ribbon of 
road: with exquisite fragrance: a solitary cloud: with wings outstretched : 
with slow, steady stroke: dropping perpendicularly down to the sea : with 
harsh, discordant notes: the limpid stream. 


VII. Express in a single complex sentence the sense of the following sentences : 
—The train ran down the incline. The train attained great speed. The train 
turned a sharp curve at the bottom. The train oscillated under the influence 
of the brakes. The motion of the train threw all the passengers into a panic. 


VI. Verb Tenses : Participles. 


Revision. (Chapter VI., p. 87.) The three main groups of tenses are 
present, past, and future. The tenses indicating completed action are formed 
by the help of the verbs have and had (had sold, shall have sold, ete.). The 
past tense of a verb should not be confused with the past participle (did, saw, 
swam, drank, rang, blew, are all forms of the past tense). Participles are 
parts of verbs which may be used as adjectives. Present participles end in 
-ing, and many past participles in -ed, -d, -t, -en. The past participles of the 
transitive verbs lay, set, raise are often confused with the past participles of 
the intransitive verbs lie, sit, rise. 

Confusion in the Use of “ Shall *? and “ Will.”’ (a) When used as 
an auxiliary or helping verb to express the future tense, shall is used 
with pronouns in the first person (J, we); but will is used with 
second and third personal pronouns :— 


I shall go to-morrow, but he will go to-day. 

(b) When used to express determination or obligation the opposite 
order is maintained, i.e., will with the first person, and shall with the 
second and third persons :— 

I will go and no one shall prevent me. 

(c) The verb will used with the first person of the pronoun can also 

express willingness to do a thing :— 


I will do whatever you wish. 
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Sequence of Tenses. (a) A past tense in the main clause must 
be followed by a past tense in the noun clause or adverbial clause :— 

It was reported that he knows this. (Incorrect. The verb was reported in 
the main clause is in the past tense, hence the verb in the subordinate 
clause must be in the past tense. The sentence should read,—IJt was reported 
that he knew this.) 

This rule is known as the rule of sequence of tenses. (Sequence 
means following.) 

There are, however, certain exceptions to this rule. If the 
subordinate clause expresses some universal fact, its verb remains 
in the present tense :— 

Mary did not know that the sun is always shining. (In the main clause, 
the verb did is in the past tense, but in the subordinate clause the verb “s is in 
the present tense because the fact that “‘ the sun is always shining ” is universal.) 

(b) A present or future tense in the main clause may be followed 
by any tense in the subordinate clause, according to the sense :— 
It is in the past tense that the sequence must be observed. 

I shall soon know if he is angry. (Main clause in future, and subordinate 
clause in present tense.) She has told me that she will soon come back. 
(Main clause in present, and subordinate clause in future times.) 

(c) I intended to have gone is sometimes used in the sense of I 
intended togo. If the perfect infinitive to have gone is used the speaker 
implies that his intention was not fulfilled. If the simple infinitive 
to go is used, the speaker may or may not have fulfilled his intention. 

Words ending in “-ing.’’ A common mistake of beginners is 
to think that every verbal form ending in -7ng is a participle. The 
following examples should be noted :— 

(1) The playing of cards was forbidden by the Puritans. 

(2) Playing cards was a favourite pastime of the courtiers of James I. 

(3) He bought a pack of playing cards. 

In sentence (1) the word playing is clearly a noun, and is terme 
a verbal noun. It is preceded by the adjective the and followed b 
the preposition of. 

In sentence (2) playing is also a noun, but like a verb it takes a 
object cards after it. Because it is not preceded by the and followe 
by of we distinguish this use of the word from the verbal noun. I 
this case we call playing a gerund. A gerund is a verbal noun which 
when formed from a transitive verb, may take an object after it. 


~ 
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In sentence (3) playing is a participle, as it is used as an adjective. 
- Caution. Misuse of the Gerund. (a) J soon expect to hear of it 
being done. The real object of the compound verb hear of is the 
_ gerund being done and not the pronoun 7. The way to correct the 
sentence is to change w into the possessive adjective its,—I soon 
expect to hear of wts being done. 

(b) The beating the bounds took place early to-day. Here the gerund 
is confused with the verbal noun. The sentence should read,—The 
beating of the bounds took place early to-day. 

Verbs. Active and Passive Voice. Compare the arrangement of 
the following pairs of sentences. (1) The stranger displayed a vast 
_ expanse of white shirt front. A vast expanse of white shirt front 
_ was displayed by the stranger. (2) A little elderly groom, gray- 
_ haired, gray-coated, opened the door. The door was opened by a 

hitle elderly groom, gray-haired, gray-coated. (3) He asked me 
very courteously to sit down. I was very courteously asked to sit 

down. (4) He forgot everything but the immediate danger. Every- 
_ thing but the immediate danger was forgotten by bim. (5) His 
uncle gave him a large sum of money. He was given a large sum 
_ of money by his uncle. (6) By Friday we shall know the worst. 
_ The worst will be known to us by Friday. 
In the first sentence of each pair, the subject performs the 
- action expressed by the verb. The verb is said to be in the active 
voice. In the latter of each pair of sentences, the sentence is 
altered so that the former object becomes the subject of the verb. 
The verb is then said to be in the passive voice. 

Passive is derived from the Latin word passus, which means 
_ having suffered; the subject suffers the action expressed by the 
verb. It follows therefore that only transitive verbs can have voice. 
___ When writing an essay it is frequently of use to employ the passive 
_ form of the verb instead of the active form. Note the following 
_ examples :— 

’ (a2) If you rub the window with a cloth it will shine. (Active.) 
. A window that is rubbed with a cloth will shine. (Passive.) 


(6) Nobody knew the reason for the disaster. (Active.) 
The reason for the disaster was not known. (Passive.) 


(c) They send their goods to market by motor vans. ((Active.) 
Their goods are sent to market by motor vans. (Passive.) 
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Exercises. 


I. Correct the following sentences :—(1) They spoke as if they are already 
successful. (2) He thought you will be pleased tocome. (3) If you know your 
work, you could easily answer this question. (4) You declared that he is 
bound to win. (5) He could have gone now if he wants to. (6) They said they 
are writing to let us know whether they are coming. 


II. Name the parts of speech of all the words ending in -ing in the following 
sentences :-— 

(1) To a loving child, leaving home always brings regrets. (2) Hearing the 
violinist, the girl realised that his playing was the result of many years of work. 
(3) The playing of games is forbidden on Sunday. (4) People trespassing in 
these woods will be prosecuted. Picnicking and the lighting of fires are strictly 
forbidden. (5) On his entering the room, the visitors immediately retired. 


III. (a) Use the following verbs transitively in sentences :—have set : had 
laid: has learnt: have taught: has drunk: have raised: has seen: saw: 
sawed. 


(b) Use the following verbs intransitively in sentences:—lay: sat: rose: 
risen: done: taught: burst: ate. 


IV. Supply past participles to complete the following tenses of verbs :— 
(1) Now that they had d his Majesty’s health the guests dispersed. (2) 
The 100 yards race was w in 104 seconds.. (3) The swan for the second 
time has s across the river. (4) The promises I have made will never be 
b (5) A woman’s work is never d (6) There was heard in the 
hall the clear song which was s by the minstrel. (7) Lucifer the chief of 
the angels has f from his high estate. (8) As soon as the treasure was 
located work was b 


V. Supply suitable objects to the following transitive verbs; e.g., ewlogize 
the actions of a hero : magnify an offence. 

Eulogize: magnify: disparage: reprimand: convoke: disseminate: 
depict : insert: furnish: augment: maltreat: frequent. 

VI. Express the following sentences in passive form, taking care to kee 
the same tense of the verb as that used below. (1) Mr. Jenkyns installed Mi 
Matty in the great easy chair opposite to him. (2) The King’s forces thre 
the enemy into confusion. (3) In his travels he will make many interestin, 
discoveries concerning the past. (4) I shall fill my mind with thoughts 
the future. (5) We shall undergo many hardships, but we shall make n 
complaints. (6) You have done that you should not do. (5) We have le 
undone those things we ought to have done, and we have done those thin 
we ought not to have done. (8) You would never have suspected the secre 
had we not given you a hint. (9) Make hay while the sun shines. (10) Whi 
Antony had neglected opportunities in Africa, Caesar had seized every advai 
tage in Rome. (11) Rome bestowed honours upon the victorious C 
(12) The Romans hailed Caesar Emperor. 


aur 
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VII. Prose Patterns. 


I. Cumulation. The chief parts of a sentence have already 
been examined, but one interesting method of sentence formation 
remains to be discussed. This is the cumulation in one sentence 
of clauses of a similar kind, so that the author builds up his sentence 
very much as a builder, by piling one brick upon another, builds up 
his house. The word cwmulate means to heap up; or to pile up. 
The following examples of cumulated clauses deserve study :— 


(1) The Cumulation of Main Clauses. This is the method of 
the Bible :— 


(a) “ And he slept and dreamed the second time ; and behold, seven ears of 
corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good. And, behold, seven thin ears 
and blasted with the east wind sprung up after them. And the seven thin 
ears devoured the seven rank and full ears. And Pharaoh awoke, and, behold, 
it was a dream.” : 

(6) * And so they met as their pointment was, and so they were agreed and 
acted and accorded thoroughly: and wine was fetched, and they drank. 
Right so came an adder out of a little heath bush, and it stung a knight on 
the foot. And when the knight felt him stungen he looked down and saw the 
adder, and then he drew his sword to slay the adder, and thought of none other 
harm. And when the host on both parties saw that sword drawn, then they 
blew beoines, trumpets, and horns, and’ shouted grimly.”—Sir THomMaAsS 
Matory, Morte D’ Arthur. 

(c) “ You would take his valet-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is 
gray-headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and 
his coachman has the looks of a privy-councillor.”—Appison, Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 


(2) Cumulation of Adverbial-Clauses. 


(a) “ If any man be thirsty, drink cools him ; if he be hungry meat satisfies 
him ; and when a man is cold and calls for a warm cloak, he is pleased if you 
give it him ; but you trouble him if you load him with six or eight cloaks.” — 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 

(b) “ When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies 
in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstene, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider 
the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see 
kings lying by those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes, 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and 
debates of mankind.” —Appison, Reflections in Westminster Abbey. 
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(3) Cumulation of Noun-Clauses. 


(a) “ You perhaps are imagining that I am withdrawn from the gay and busy ~ 
world into regions of peace and pastoral felicity, and am enjoying the relics 
of the golden age ; that I am surveying nature’s magnificence from a mountain, 
or remarking her minuter beauties on the flowery bank of a winding rivulet ; 
that I am invigorating myself in the sunshine, or delighting my imagination 
with being hidden from the invasion of human evils and human passions in the 
darkness of a thicket ; that I am busy in gathering shells and pebbles on the 
shore, or contemplative on a rock, from which I look upon the water, and 
consider how many waves are rolling between me and Streatham.””—DocTor 
JOHNSON. 

(b) “I could not but consider with a great deal of concern, how so good a 
heart and such busy hands were wholly employed in trifles; that so much 
humanity should be so little beneficial to others, and so much industry so 
little advantageous to himself.” —Appison, Character of Will Wimble. 

(c) ‘‘ My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a great deal of mirth, that 
at his first coming to his estate he found three parts of his house altogether 
useless; that the best room in it had the reputation of being haunted, and 
by that means was locked up; that noises had been heard in his long gallery, 
so that he could not get a servant to enter it after eight o’clock at night ; that 
the door of one of his chambers was nailed up, because there went a story in 
the family that a butler had formerly hanged himself in it ; and that his 
mother who lived to a great age had shut up half the rooms in the house.” — 
AppIson, On Ghosts and Apparitions. 


Exercises. 


I. Write a sentence on Getting up Early, beginning—Zt is said that—and 
followed by three noun-clauses. 


Il. Write a sentence on Breakfast Time containing a cumulation of 
adverbial clauses. Here is a sentence on J’ea Time :—When the work for the 
day is over, when the tired labourer has returned from the fields, when children 
have said goodbye for the day to school, the happiest hour of the day has 
arrived. 

Ill. Write a sentence containing a cumulation of conditional clauses 
beginning with [f—. 

IV. Write a short oratorical speech on A Plea for more Holidays. Use 
rhetorical questions and exclamatory phrases. 


V. Write a paragraph or short narrative on any subject you choose, imitating 
the style of the stories told in the Old Testament. 

VI. Analyse the following sentences into clauses, naming in every case the 
kind of clause, and the word on which each subordinate clause depends. 

(1) “ No wrong hath been done, Frank,” says Colonel Esmond, turning roun 
to young Castlewood, who stood at the door as the talk was going on. 
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a 
(2) His qualities were pretty well known in the army, where there were 
parties of all politics, and of plenty of shrewdness and wit; but there existed 
such a perfect confidence in him, that the very men whom he notoriously 
cheated of their pay admired him most of all. 
(3) There came a day when the round of decorous pleasures and solemn 
- gaieties in which Mr. Joseph Sedley’s family indulged, was interrupted by an 
_ event which happens in most families. 
(4) “ Perhaps he was as bewildered as I am,” said he, “ although I doubt 
__ whether that could be possible.” 
(5) “ You yourself, sir, must know,” continued Lothair,” that the whole of 
_ this statement is founded on falsehood.” 
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CHAPTERS FOR GENERAL STUDY AND REFERENCE. 
PUNCTUATION (Pp. 210 to 221). 


I. Quotation Marks. 


Quotation Marks (“‘’’) must always be used to enclose words, 
phrases, or sentences which are actually quoted by a speaker :— 

‘“‘T am going a milking, sir,” she said. (Notice the comma which separates 
the quotation from the remaining words,—she said.) 

Sometimes the quotation is broken, when two or more sets of 
quotation marks are required :— 


‘“‘'There’s a worse place in it than this though,” said Mrs. Pipchin, “ wh 
we shut up our bad boys.” 


A quotation within a quotation is placed between single commas : 
“You must remember the magic words ‘ Open Sesame,’ ”’ said the robber 


It is of much importance that the correct use of quotation mar 
should be well understood, as it is often advisable to write conversa 
tions in composition. Study carefully the use of quotation ma 
in the passage on page 178. Notice that the words of differe 
speakers are begun on fresh lines. 

When writing conversations use some of the following wo 
instead of sard :— 

Exclaimed: answered: replied: muttered: urged: cried: echoed 


enquired: called: retorted: sneered: shouted: remarked: was his 
answer : she replied cheerfully : ete. 


The words must be selected to fit the sense :— 


“Well, sir,” asked the landlady, “ how do you like my house ?” 

* Not at all,” replied the stranger with conviction. 

‘ It is too good for people of your kind,” retorted the landlady. 

“That may be,” returned the other calmly. 

‘I suppose Buckingham Palace is not good enough for you,” sneered # 
irate householder. 

There is no need to lose your temper,’ was his only answer. 
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N.B. Titles of books, poems, newspapers, etc., are enclosed in 
quotation marks, or printed in italics. You might notice that 
quotation marks are not used in the Bible. 


Exercises. 

L Write each of the following statements in a direct form to show the exact 
words spoken ; e.g., “* I have met my match,” exclaimed the prizefighter. (1) The 
prizefighter exclaimed that he had met his match. (2) Seeing the approaching 
danger the boy shouted to his companions to run for their lives. (3) Paul 
answered that he did not think he should like Mrs. Pipchin at all. (4) Once 
she asked him, when they were alone, what he was thinking about. (5) The 
debtor pleaded for time to discharge his debt. (6) Mrs. Pipchin replied 
snappishly that it was not polite to say such things. 

IL Write a short conversation between a father and son when the latter is 
just about to set out for a camping holiday. 

Ill. Write three sentences containing the titles of books and the names of 
the authors. 


Il. Capital Letters, Full Stop, Comma. 


Capital Letters are used :— 
(a) For the first letter of a sentence. 
(b) For the first letter of proper names and proper adjectives :— 
Paris, Parisian: Shakespeare, Shakespearean. 
(c) For the first letter of the names of months, days, holidays, 
special seasons and festivals :— 
January : Saturday: Whitsun: Michaelmas. 


(d) For the first letters of titles of people :-— 
Mr. Gladstone was a noted Prime Minister. 
(e) For the first letters of abbreviations used instead of titles :— 
Dr. Smith: Henry Jones, Esq., B.A. 

(f) For the pronoun “I” and the interjection “O!” and for 
the first letter of exclamations, such as “ Oh!” “Ah!” “ Hurrah!” 

(g) For the first letter of every line of poetry. 

(h) For the first letter of a direct quotation :— 
: The boy petulantly asked, ‘‘ What is the use of study ? ” 

(i) For the first letters of titles of books, poems, magazines, great 


events, etc. :— 
Armistice Day is on the 11th November. 
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(j) For the first letter of the name of God, or a pronoun that stands 
for such a name. 

(k) In the salutation of a letter :-— 

Dear Sir: Dear Madam. 

The Full Stop is used :— 

(a) To mark the end of a sentence. 

(6) After abbreviations of words :— 

A.D. (for Anno Domini): Feb. (for February): B.A. (for Bachelor of Arts). 

(c) After Roman figures :— 

Edward VII. ; Charles I. 

The Comma is used :— 

(a) To separate words in a list :— 

He had no net, hook, or line, and he could not be a fisherman ; his boat had 
no cushion for a sitter, no point, no inscription, no appliance beyond a rusty 
boat-hook and a coil of rope, and he could not be a waterman. 

(b) To separate a group of words which explains another word or 
words :— 

John, the Marquis of Lorne, was of outstanding personality. 

Such a group of words is called a Noun in Apposition. Apposition 
means put to. The words Marquis of Lorne are put to the noun J —_ 
in order to explain or limit it. Other examples :— 

Dr. Dee, the astrologer, lived in the sixteenth century. 
Friendship, the great bond of society, was rare. 
(c) After many connecting words :—indeed, in fact, finally, at 
last, viz., 2.e., no doubt. 
No doubt, my good people, success will crown your efforts. 
(d) To separate a quotation from the rest of the sentence :— 
‘“‘ Heaven recompenses virtue,” replied the monk. 

(e) In the heading, address, salutation, and close of letters. (See 
page 54.) 

(f ) Sometimes words are put into a sentence to attract some 
person’s attention :— 

I hope, my dear Mary, you will be early to-morrow. 

The words my dear Mary do not belong to the grammar of the 
sentence, which is complete without these words : they are used like 
an interjection for emphasis. Such words are called the Nominati 
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of Address or Vocative from Lat. voco—I call. They must always be 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas :— 
‘** Now, my lad, what are you doing here ?”’ 

The Nominative of Address or Vocative is frequently used at the 


close of letters :— 
I remain, dear Madam, 
Yours very truly, 
Edwin Holmes. 


(g) Sometimes, especially at the beginning of sentences, nouns are 
used with a participle instead of with a verb :— 
The rain having started, we remained at home. 
This use of the noun is called the Nominative Absolute, and it is 
usually separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma :— 
The work being done, we returned to Paris. 


The punctuation of the following passage should be carefully 
studied since it illustrates the use of the full stop and comma. 


“On Monday the 16th, I sat for my picture and walked a considerable way 
with little inconvenience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light 
and easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a 
short time waked and sat up, as has long been my custom, when I felt a con- 
fusion and indistinctness in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, that however he might afflict my 
body, he would spare my understanding. This prayer, that I might try the 
integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse... . 

I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a discreet friend at hand, 
to act as occasion should require. In penning this note I had some difficulty ; 
my hand, I knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then wrote to 
Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden: and I sent to Dr. Brock- 
lesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians are very friendly, and give me 
great hopes ; but you imagine my situation. I have so far recovered my vocal 
powers, as to repeat the Lord’s Prayer with no very imperfect articulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was! but such an attack produces 
eo for the safety of every faculty.’”’—Letter from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 

ale. 


Exercises. 


I. Rewrite the following passages, supplying capital letters where necessary 
and the correct punctuation :-— 

(1) hereward had gone home and sat down to eat and drink his manner 
was sad and strange he drank much at the mid-day meal and then lay down 
to sleep setting guards as usual after a while he leapt up with a shriek and 
shudder they ran to him asking whether he was ill ill no yes ill at heart i have 
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had a dream i dreamt that all the men i ever slew on earth came to me with 
their wounds all gaping and cried at me our luck then thy luck now is there 
not a verse somewhere whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed 

(2) mr clark wrote to say he was delighted to accept the invitation to tea 
on the 5th november at four o clock 

(3) james VI of scotland styled james I of england ascended the throne in 1603. 

II. Write sentences of your own construction containing a Noun in Apposi- 
tion ; a Noun in the Vocative Case; a Nominative Absolute. (Two for each.) 

Ill. Nouns in Apposition. Join the following pairs of sentences into one 
sentence by using the second to describe the subject or object of the first, and 
inserting commas :—There is the Mammon of unrighteousness, the Marquis of 
Marks, the Baron of Byzants, contesting for place with penniless dogs. 

(1) There is the Mammon of unrighteousness contesting for place with 
penniless dogs. He is the Marquis of Marks, the Baron of Byzants. (2) 
Cedric the Saxon felt an irritable impatience. He was a Franklin. (3) Prior 
Aymer rode hard in the chase. He was a Cistercian monk. (4) In the town 
of Leicester all men know the rich Jew. He is called Kirjath Jairam of 
Lombardy. (5) James I. was styled “ the wisest fool in Christendom.” He 
was the first King of England and Scotland. (6) Boadicea was a courageous 
woman. She was Queen of the Icenii. 


Ill. The Question Mark, Exclamation Mark, Lifted Comma. 

The Question Mark (?) must always be used after direct questions:— 

“ Should we not do better in the grottos ?”” asked Dantes. 

If the question is not put in the questioner’s exact words this point 
is not required :— 

Dantés asked the sailor whether they would not do better in the grottos. 

The question mark is sometimes called the note of interrogation. 

The Exclamation Mark (!) is used after words of exclamation, or 
those expressing some deep feeling :— 

“ And yet I said to you, ‘ Pay attention !’ why it is his figure, his face, his 
bur ‘tay is better dressed, that’s all! Ah! you mysterious old villain, 


The Lifted Comma (’) is used when a letter is omitted from a word. 
It is a sign that some letter has been turned away, hence it 1s generally 
called an apostrophe, which is a Greek way of saying, turned away. 
Notice the apostrophes in the following lines. Which letters are 
turned away ? 


“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
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. The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world !” 

The apostrophe with s is also used to show possession with singular 
nouns and with plural nouns that do not end in s :— 

John’s hat: men’s ambitions. 

In Old English es was the sign of the genitive case, but the e is 
now turned away, and the apostrophe has taken its place. If the 
noun in the singular already contains an s it is usual to add the 
apostrophe and an s :— 

St. James’s Park: Thomas’s hat: Epps’s Cocoa. 


But if the noun in the plural already contains an s the sign of posses- 
sion is merely the apostrophe :— 
The babies’ class: the girls’ books. 

When two or more Possessives are in apposition, or when several 
nouns joined by and are in the genitive case, the sign of the 
genitive is affixed to the last only :— 

For your brother Tom’s sake : Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles. 


Exercises. 


I. Rewrite the following lines in poetical form, inserting capital letters and 
commas where required :—some years ago ere time and taste had turned our 
parish topsy-turvy when darnel park was darnel waste and roads as little 
known as scurvy the man who lost his way between st marys hill and sandy 
thicket was always shown across the green and guided to the parsons wicket. 

Il. Write the following words with the apostrophe and s (if needed) to show 

sion :—The paw of the monkey: the church named after St. James: 
the rights of the people: the demands of the men: the coat of the mother-in- 
law: the rod belonging to Moses: the companion of the lady: the hats of 
the ladies: the playroom of the children: the book belonging to Phyllis. 

III. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following passage :—the man 
came up and behold he was none other than martin lightfoot what art thou 
here asked hereward suspiciously half cross at seeing any visitor from the old 
world which he had just cast off how gottest thou out of st. peters last night 
martins tongue was hanging out of his mouth like a running hounds but he 
seemed like a hound to perspire through his mouth for he answered without 
the least sign of distress without even pulling in his tongue 
; IV. Use the following words in suitable sentences : fairy ; fairy’s; fairies ; 
airies’. 
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IV. The Semicolon. ° 


The Semicolon (;) is used when a stop is required to mark a little 
longer pause than a comma, but a shorter pause than a full stop. 
(a) The semicolon is frequently used to mark off phrases :— 


“Then, sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent ; of form of govern- 
ment ; of religion in the northern provinces ; of manners in the southern ; of 
education ; of the remoteness of situation from the first mover of government; 
from all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up.’—EDMUND 
BURKE. 


(b) The semicolon is used before such words as, that is, namely, 
viz., 1.e., €.g., and other words that introduce examples. There are 
many examples of the use of the semicolon before the abbreviation, 
e.g., in this book. 

(c) Several clauses depending on the same main clause are often 
separated by semicolons :— . 


“At that festive season, when the days are at the shortest and the nights 
are at the longest ...; when the state of the odds between business and 
pleasure is decidedly in favour of the latter; when high carnival is held in 
London, and everything betokens the prevalence and influence of good cheer; 
when pastrycooks are in their glory, and green trays in requisition; when 
porters groan beneath hampers of game, and huge tubs of Canterbury brawn; 
when trains arriving from the eastern counties are heavy laden with turkeys 
and hares. ..; and, in short, when Christmas is come, and everybody is 
disposed to enjoy himself in his own way—at this period of wassail and re- 
joicing it was that a social party . . . was assembled in a snug little house.” — 
AINSWORTH. 


Exercises. 


I. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following passages, payi 
special attention to the use of the semicolon :— 

(1) It was the completest and most desirable bedroom ever seen in t 
stern of the vessel with a little window where the rudder used to go through 
little looking glass just the right height for me nailed against the wall ai 
framed with oyster shells a little bed which there was just enough room to 
into and a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table 

(2) but justice is not this halt and miserable object it is not the ineffecti 
bauble of an indian pagod it is not the portentous phantom of despair it is n 
like any fabled monster formed in the eclipse of reason and found in so 
unhallowed grove of superstitious darkness and political delay no my lords 

IT. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following passages, payin 
particular attention to marks of interrogation (?) and exclamation marks (!), 

(1) is a politic act the worse for being a generous one is no concession pro 
but that which is made from your want of right to keep what you grant. . 
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what signify all those titles and all those arms of what avail are they when the 
reason of the thing tells me that the assertion of my titles is the loss of my suit 
and that I could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own weapons. 

(2) ah thats not enough she cried that is because you are good not because 
I am oh my dear it might have been a better fortune for you if you had been 
fond of someone else who . . . was never vain and changeable like me oh I am 
very miserable to-night oh pray aunt try to help me 


V. The Colon, Parenthesis Marks. 


The Colon (:) has two chief uses :— 

(1) To introduce a quotation :— 

Pope said: “In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, but all mankind’s 
concern is charity.” 

(2) To introduce a list of particular objects :— 

There were present representatives of many countries: England, France, 
Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Austria and Turkey. 

Parenthesis Marks (), which are sometimes called brackets, are 
used to enclose a group of words which are inserted for explanation 
of some point in the sentence :— 

And if at the same time he ridicules (as he often does) treat him with 
patience. 

The Dash (—) is sometimes used in the place of parenthesis 
marks :— 


Take another glass—it refreshes and does not stupefy—and then we will 
sally out, and see the town and the park and the pictures. 


The dash has several other uses, the chief of which is to signify 
a lengthy pause which the reader should make when reading :— 

Consternation was in every face. They drew him to my very feet—insen- 
sible—dead. 

These three punctuation marks (the colon, parenthesis marks, and 
the dash) should be very sparingly used by writers ; it isa good plan 
to note instances of their use during your reading. 


Exercises. 


I. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following sentences, paying 
particular attention to the use of the colon, parentheses marks, and dashes :— 
(1) then the duke of burgoyne said to the duke of berry fair brother it is 
best we draw to paris and ordain to have the king easily brought thither (2) 
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i never in my life and i knew sarah battle many of the best years of it saw her 
take out her snuff box when it was her turn to play (3) to be successful in 
life three things are necessary money money money (4) ilike to meet a sweep 
understand me not a grown sweeper old chimney sweepers are by no means 
attractive but one of those tender novices such as come forth with the dawn 
(5) the chief of the virtues are these faith hope charity 


II. Rewrite the following poetical lines in the usual way, inserting punctua- 
tion marks and capital letters :—why was i born to be abhorred of man and 
bird and beast the bulfinch marks me stealing by and straight his song hath 
ceased the shrewmouse eyes me shudderingly then flees and worse than that 
the housedog he flies after me why was i born a cat 

III. Write sentences of your own construction showing the use of the 
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following punctuation marks :—?; !; (); °; .—, 


VI. Punctuation of Oratorical Passages. 


An orator has special ways of appealing to his audience. He is 
fond of the use of rhetorical questions, and frequently utters exclama- 
tions. He indulges in parentheses and sometimes breaks the con- 
tinuity of his thought by dramatic repetitions. In consequence, 
the punctuation of oratorical passages contains far more marks of 
interrogation, exclamation marks, and dashes than ordinary prose. 
From this point of view the following passage should be studied and 
the punctuation especially noted :— 


‘* And yet, my lords, how can I support the claim of filial love by argument ? 
What can I say on such a subject ? What can I do, but repeat the ready 
truths, which, with the quick impulse of the mind, must spring to the lips of 
every man on suchatheme? Filial piety !—it is the primal bond of society ; 
it is that instinctive principle, which, panting for its proper good, soothes, 
unbidden, each sense and sensibility of man! It now quivers on every lip !— 
it now beams from every eye !—it is an emanation of that gratitude which, 
softening under the sense of recollected good, is eager to own the vast countless 
debt it ne’er, alas! can pay, for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, 
honourable self-denials, life-preserving cares !—it is that part of our practice 
where duty drops its awe—where reverence refines into love! It asks no aid 
of memory !—it needs not the deductions of reason !—it is the sacrament of 
our nature—not only the duty but the indulgence of man—it is his first great 
privilege—it is amongst his last most endearing delights !—it causes the bosom 
to glow with reverberated love !—sways all the sweetest energies of man— 
hangs over each vicissitude of all that must pass away—aids the melancholy 
virtues in their last sad tasks of life—and breathes sweet consolation even in 
the awful moment of dissolution !” 
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Exercises. 


I. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following oratorical passage from 
John Bright’s speech on Peace :— 

is this a reality or is your christianity a romance is your profession a dream 
no i am sure that your christianity is not a romance and i am equally sure 
that your profession is not a dream it is because i believe this that 1 appeal to 
you with confidence and that i have faith and hope in the future i believe that 
‘we shall see and in no very distant times sound economic principles spreading 
more widely amongst the people a sense of justice growing up in a soil which 
hitherto has been deemed unfruitful and which will be better than all the 
churches of the united kingdom the churches of britain awaking as it were 
from their slumbers and girding up their loins to more glorious work when 
they shall not only accept and believe in the prophecy but labour earnestly for 
its fulfilment that there shall come a time a blessed time a time which shall last 
for ever when nation shall not lift up sword against nation neither shall they 
learn war any more 

II. Write a short conversation between two people, introducing as many 
_ of the following words as you can :_exclaimed: responded: ejaculated : 
queried : interjected : interposed : continued : resumed: spoke: declared. 

III. Rewrite the following poetical lines, inserting necessary capital letters 
and punctuation marks :—o green said i are yarrows holms and sweet is yarrow 
flowing fair hangs the apple frae the rock but we will leave it growing oer hilly 
path and open strath well wander scotland thorough but though so near we 
will not turn into the vale of yarrow eee 


VII. Chief Faults of Punctuation. 


The chief rules for punctuation have already been enumerated. 
Punctuation varies considerably among different writers and at 
different times. The comma, for example, was much more profusely 
used eighty years ago than it is at the present time. The chief points 
to remember are that punctuation is a guide to the understanding, 
and that, however much a writer errs in omitting commas, etc., it 1s 
an unpardonable fault to thrust them in without a purpose. 

Chief Faults of Punctuation. (1) The misuse of the comma in 
place of the full stop :— 

Seeing the crowd gathering he went out into the street, there he saw a 
motor-car accident. (Incorrect. The sentences should read :—Seeing the 
crowd gathering he went out into the street. There he saw a motor-car 
accident. ) ? 

Pupils in junior forms, when they realise their sentences are short 


and jerky, frequently try to make them appear longer by using 
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commas instead of full stops. This, of course, is an unpermissible 
way of getting over a difficulty, as it is contrary to the rule of unity— _ 
one thought, one sentence. 

(2) The use of the comma with relative clauses sometimes offers a 
difficulty. The punctuation of the following two sentences should 
be considered :— 

(a) My sister who is ill has gone away. 
(b) My sister, who is ill, has gone away. 


The difference of punctuation in these two sentences corresponds” 
to a difference in sense. In sentence (a) the clause who is il is used 
merely to explain which sister has gone away. The relative pronoun 
that might be used in place of who, and no commas are needed. 
(See page 198.) 

In sentence (6) the clause who 2s cll is intended to introduce a new 
fact, and the sentence means :—My sister is ull ; she has gone away. 
In this case the adjectival clause is separated from the main 
clause by commas. 


Exercises. 


I. Insert capital letters and punctuate the following passages :— 


(1) now said wardle after a substantial lunch with the agreeable items of 
strong beer and cherry brandy had been done ample justice to what say you 
to an hour on the ice we shall have plenty of time capital said mr benjamin 
allen prime ejaculated mr bob sawyer you skate of course winkle said wardle 
ye yes oh yes replied mr winkle ii am rather out of practice 

(2) The other startling advertisement I wish to allude to was as follows 
hawarden castle the prime minister attended divine service this morning he 
was guarded as usual as usual gracious heavens what a commentary on liberal 
government in those two words as usual do you know that from the day when 
first there was what is called a prime minister to the present there has been no 
prime minister about whom such a statement could be made has it come to 
this are the times so terrible are bad passions so rife and unrestrained that the 
apostle of freedom the benefactor of his country the man for whom no flattery 
is too fulsome no homage too servile cannot attend divine service in his parish 
church without being guarded as usual 

(3) Heres martha mother said a girl appearing as she spoke heres martha 
mother cried the two young cratchits hurrah theres such a goose martha why 
bless your heart alive my dear how late you are said mrs cratchit kissing her 
a dozen times and taking off her shawl and bonnet for her with officious zeal 
wed a deal of work to finish up last night replied the girl and had to clear away 
this morning mother well never mind so long as you are come said mrs cratchit 
set ye down before the fire my dear and have a warm lord bless ye 
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(4) I suppose hot climates age people very quickly said she to herself but 
_ still i did not think we were so very old when you left cranford you had not a 
gray hair in your head but how many years ago is that said mr peter smiling 
ah trve yes i suppose you and i are getting old but still i did not think we 
were so very old but white hair is very becoming to you peter she continued a 
little afraid lest she had hurt him by revealing how his appearance had im- 
pressed her 

(5) but it is said and this is a still more favourite argument the system works 
well how does it work well has it any pretensions to the character of working 
well what say you to a town of five or six thousand inhabitants not one of whom 
has any more to do with the choice of its representatives than any of your 
Lordships sitting round that table indeed a great deal less it works well does 
_ it how works well it would work well for the noble Duke if he chose to carry 
his votes to market 
- (6) what next was the question of the listeners nothing came yet the mill 
remained mute as a mausoleum he cannot be alone whispered caroline i would 
stake all i have that he is as little alone as he is alarmed responded shirley 


INTERESTING WORDS. 


Ab’-i-gail, a waiting maid. The name is derived from the Hebrew. Abigail, 
when speaking to King David, called herself * thine handmaid,’ and her name 
is now used colloquially for ‘ waiting maid’ or ‘ servant.’ 

ab-surd’, foolish ; inharmonious ; against common sense. From the Latin 
ab, from, surdus, deaf, inaudible, harsh. Therefore anything absurd is like 
a'reply from a deaf person who has only gained an imperfect hearing of what 
has been said, and whose answer is inappropriate. 

a-cad’-e-my, a school of a superior kind; a society of persons learned in 
some art or science. From Akademia, a grove at Athens in Greece where the 
philosopher Plato taught. 

a-dieu’, farewell. From the French @ dieu, meaning I commend you to God. 

A-do’-nis (-dé-), a fine, spruce, young gentleman; a dandy. Adonis, a 
beautiful Greek youth, was a bold hunter, and loved by Venus. Against the 
advice of the goddess Venus, Adonis continued his hunting pursuits, and at 
last received a mortal bite from a wild boar he had wounded. The tears shed 
by Venus at his death were changed into anemones, while the red drops from 
Adonis’ side were transformed into red roses. Proserpine, queen of the under- 
world, restored him to life on condition he spent six months with her and six 
months with Venus. His alternate return to and departure from earth corre- 
spond to the seasons of summer and winter. 

ae-0'-li-an (2-d-), from Aeolia, a province of Ancient Greece, or from Aeolus 
(e-0’-lus), the Greek god of the wind. An Aeolian lyre (or harp) is one which 
when placed at an open window is made to sound by the wind. 

Aeolus ruled over the winds, and kept them prisoners in deep abysses, where 
they roared behind the gates of their caverns till it was the pleasure of Jupiter 
to release them, 
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Aes-cu-la’-pi-an (és-), relating to Aesculapius, the Greek god of medicine, 
or to medicine itself. 

Aesculapius, son of Apollo and a mortal, was a prince famed for his skill in 
the healing art. He even once succeeded in restoring the dead to life. This 
became known to Jupiter, who, jealous of Aesculapius, struck him dead, 
After death Aesculapius was worshipped as a demigod, and according to 
legend was the father of physicians. 

al’-pha-bet (-fd-), the letters of a language arranged in order. From alpha 
and beta, the first two letters of the Greek alphabet. 

am’-a-zon, one of a fabled race of female warriors; a tall, strong, or bold 
woman with masculine characteristics. 

The Amazones or Amazonides were a nation of famous women who lived 
near the river Thermodon in Cappadocia. They were governed by a queen, 
and performed duties which in other countries devolved upon men. All their 
lives were spent in manly exercises and wars. Hippolyte was among their 
famous queens. 

am-bro’si-a (-b70’-zhi-d), the food of the (Greek) gods. am-bro’-si-al, very 
fragrant. 

Ambrosia were festivals observed in honour of Bacchus in some cities in 
Greece. The food of the gods was called ambrosia, which signifies immortal. 
It gave immortality to all who partook of it. It was sweeter.than honey, and 
it had the power of healing wounds. On account of its sweet perfume the gods 
used it on their hair. 

Ar-ca’-di-an, of Arcadia, a rural district in Greece ; rural, rustic, pastoral. 

Arcadia was a country in the middle of Peloponnesus. Surrounded on every 
side by mountains, it may be looked upon as the Switzerland of Greece. It 
received its name from Arcas, son of Jupiter. The people were mostly 
shepherds who were skilful warriors, and passionately fond of music. They 
worshipped the god Pan, who lived chiefly among them. 

Ar’-gus, in Greek mythology a being with a hundred eyes. Argus-eyed, 
very vigilant or watchful. 

Argus, surnamed Panoptes, “ the all-seeing,”’ because he had a hundred eyes, 
was a king of Argos. As only two of his hundred eyes were asleep at a time, 
he was set by Juno to watch Lo (the moon), who had been changed into a cow 
by Jupiter, but Mercury, ordered by Jupiter, slew him by sending him to sleep 
by the sweet notes of his flute. Juno, mourning for Argus, gathered up his 
eyes and put them on the tail of her favourite bird, the peacock. 

as-ton’-ish, to surprise greatly ; to amaze. The word comes through the 
Old French estoner, from the Latin ex, out, and tonare, to thunder. 

Attic-salt, refined wit. Attica was the name given to Athens, the inhabi- 
tants of which place were renowned for their culture. 

bac’-chan-a-li-an (-kan-), drunken (revels). Bacchic frenzy—drunken mad- 
ness. From the Greek Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Bacchus (or Dionysus of the Greeks), the son of Jupiter, taught men the 
cultivation of the vine. He was appointed god of wine and revelry, and had 
an important train of companions. Silenus (a satyr), his friend and tutor 
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first attended him; then followed nymphs, the Bacchantes (female revellers), 
satyrs, and shepherds. The Bacchanalia were great revels held in his honour. 

bank’-rupt, one who is insolvent, or unable to pay what he owes. From the 
Italian banca, a moneychanger’s bench, and the Latin ruptus, broken. It is 
said that at Florence a bankrupt had his bench, or money table, broken. 

bay -o-net, a short spear at the end of a musket or rifle. The word is derived 
from Bayonne, the town in France where it was first made, 

beef’-eater, one who eats another’s bee/, as his servant ; a popular name for 
a yeoman of the royal guard. Cf. the Anglo-Saxon hlafaeta, servant, properly 
a loaf eater. 

plan’-ket, a soft woollen covering for a bed. From Old French blanquet, 
blanchet, a white woollen stuff for garments. 

Bo-he’-mi-an, of Bohemia. When it is applied to a person, especially an 
artist, it means one who leads an unsettled, wandering life, like a gipsy. 

book, a collection of sheets of paper (or similar material), blank, written or 
printed on, bound together. The earliest ‘ books * were writings scratched on 

ieces of beechen board, and the word book comes from the Anglo-Saxon word 
, a beech tree. 

poy’-cott, to refuse to have dealings with. From Captain Boycott, a land 
agent in Mayo, Ireland, who was so treated in 1880. 

Bru’-in, a familiar name for the bear. The word comes from the Dutch 
bruin, meaning brown, and occurs in the “‘ Reynard the Fox ” legends. 

eal-‘i-co, a cloth made from cotton. It is so-called because it was first 
imported from Calicut in India. 

cam’-bric (cam-), fine white linen, first made at Cambray in N. France. 

ca-na’-ry, a small song-bird, so-named from the Canary Islands. 

can’-di-date, one who seeks or is proposed for an office or appointment. 
From the Latin candidus, white. At Rome persons who canvassed for office 
wore white robes. 

can’-ni-bal, one who eats human flesh. This word is derived from the 
Spanish canibal, caribal, from varying native forms of the name of the Caribbees 
- Caribs. Columbus used the forms Canibales and Caribes for the people of 

iti. 

can’-ter, an easy gallop. The word is an abbreviation of Canterbury, and is 
supposed to have been the pace (a slow one) at which pilgrims rode to that city. 

cash’-mere, a rich Indian shawl made from the wool of the Cashmere goat ; 
also a fabric made from fine wool. 

Cer’-ber-us (ser-), Pluto’s three-headed dog, was the keeper of the gate of 
hell. His duty was to keep the inhabitants of hell from escaping, and also to 
prevent the curious from entering before they died. 

“ There in state Old Cerberus sate, 
A three-headed dog, as cruel as Fate, 
Guarding the entrance, early and late.” —Saxe. 
It was usual for those heroes who visited the lower regions in their lifetime to 
a the mouths of Cerberus by giving him a cake. From this has arisen 
the saying, ‘‘ A sop to Cerberus.” 
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ce’-re-al, belonging to corn; a corn plant or its grain. Derived from the 
Latin ceres, corn. Ceres was the Roman goddess of corn and growing vegeta- 
tion. She was the daughter of Saturn and Vesta. Proserpine, Ceres’ daughter, 
was carried away by Pluto to the underworld. While Ceres was searching for 
her the earth was neglected and became barren; to repair the loss which 
mankind had suffered by her absence, Ceres went to Attica and instructed 
Triptolemus in all the arts of agriculture, and commanded him to travel all 
over the world and impart this knowledge to mankind. Eventually Pro- 
serpine was allowed to return to her mother for six months of the year, pro- 
vided she spent the remaining time with Pluto as his queen. 

chant’-i-cleer, a name given to the male of the domestic fowl. The name 
is derived from two Latin words, canto, I sing, and clarus, clear. The cock is 
so-called from the loudness or clearness of his crowing. 


char’-wom-an, a woman who washes or cleans by the day or piece. The 
word comes from the Anglo-Saxon cierr, a turn or time. 


cher’-ry, a small stone-fruit, from the Latin cerasus, cherry tree. 


chi’-na, porcelain ware; a fine kind of earthenware. Porcelain was first 
brought from China, whence it derived its name. 


Cic-e-ro’-ni-an, (sis-) utterance, extremely eloquent or polished speech. 
Cicero was a great Roman orator and author. 

Cir’-ce (ser-se), was a daughter of the Sun. She was celebrated for her 1 
knowledge of magic and venomous herbs. Circe lived on the island of Aeaea, 
and first feasted those who came there and then turned them into the forms 
of beasts by her magic. She detained Ulysses at her residence for a year, and 
changed all his followers to swine. The phrase “ the wiles of Circe,” means 
beguilement with deceit or cunning. 

co’-coa-nut properly coco-nut, the coco-nut palm. The Portuguese and 
Spanish word coco, means a bugbear, an ugly mask to frighten children. It 
was given to the coco-nut on account of the monkey-like face at the base. 

co-los’-sal, very large ; ‘gigantic. From the Latin colossus, a large statue. 

The Colossus was a brazen statue at Rhodes, of the sun-god Helios, which 
was included among the seven wonders of the ancient world. It stood about 
100 ft. high at the entrance of the harbour. It was completed in 280 B.c., 
after twelve years’ labour. It was partially demolished by an earthquake 
in 224 B.c., and the ruins were sold by the Saracens to a Jewish merchant in 
A.D. 672. 

Croe’-sus (kre’-) was a king of Lydia. He was exceedingly rich, and wished 
to be thought the happiest of mankind, but was told by the philosopher Solon 
of his mistake, and that poverty and domestic virtue were greater producers 
of happiness. Hence, the saying “ the wealth of Croesus ” implies that riches 
ae epic: give a man happiness. A Croesus is a person possessed of great 
wealth. 

cur’-few, a bell anciently rung as a signal to cover or put out fires, extinguish 
lights, and retire to rest; an evening bell. The name is derived from the 
French couvre-feu, cover-fire. 
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eur’-rant, a small, dried grape; the fruit of certain garden bushes. The 
name is a corruption of the word Corinth, from which city of Greece currants 
were first imported. 

Cy’-clops (si-), one of a fabled race of one-eyed giants. cy-clo-pe’-an, of 
the Cyclops ; gigantic. 

The Cyclopes, three monstrous giants, sons of Neptune, were so ugly with 
their single eye that they were cast by Cronos into the lower world. The 
chief among them was Polyphemus. They were afterwards released by 
Jupiter and in gratitude made him thunderbolts. 

dahl’-ia, a garden plant having large flowers; named after Andrew Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist of the eighteenth century. 

dai’-sy, a common flower. The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon daeges 
eage, meaning day’s eye: the daisy closes at night. 

dam’-ask, a figured, woven stuff, originally silk, but now often of wool, 
linen or cotton. First made at Damascus, in Syria, whence it derived its name. 

Dam’-o-cles (-kles). To be aware of the sword of Damocles is to perceive 
an impending danger in what at first sight was security and pleasure. 

Damocles was one of the flatterers of Dionysius of Sicily. Having admired 
the tyrant’s wealth and pronounced him the happiest man on earth, he was 
invited by Dionysius to a sumptuous banquet. His pleasure was destroyed 
by perceiving a sword hanging over his head by a single horsehair. 

dam’-son (dam’-zon), a small dark-bluish plum—from damascene or Damascus 
plum. 

dan-de-li’-on, a common wild plant with yellow flowers. From the French 
dent de lion, lion’s tooth. The leaves of the dandelion have a jagged, tooth- 
like edge. 

A Dan‘iel among men—is a man who is noted for his courage and 
wisdom. The Daniel of Biblical story was courageous in the face of opposi- 
tion, and wise in counsel. (See the History of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon 
in the Apocrypha.) 

Da‘vid and Jon’athan, said of two friends who are devoted to each other. 
The saying has originated in the Biblical account of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan. (1 Sam. xviii. 1-4, xx. 11-17.) 

dunce, one who learns slowly ; an ignorant or stupid person. From Duns 
Scotus, a Scotch scholar who died in 1308. This word in its modern sense has 
exactly the reverse meaning of the original. 

er’-mine (-min), a small fur-bearing animal; fur obtained from it, much 
used for the official robes of judges and peers. Probably derived from the 
Latin mus Armenius, Armenian mouse, through French hermine, from Old 
High German, harmo, weasel. 

Fa’-bi-an tactics, proceeding slowly and cautiously. 

Fabius Maximus, who died in 203 B.c., was a Roman leader who, by 
cautious delay and carefully avoiding a direct engagement, wore out the 
strength of Hannibal, whom he durst not meet in battle. 

fel’-low, a companion ; one of a pair, as 

“This was my glove; here is the fellow of it.” SHAKESPEARE. 
L, C.U.C. P 
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From the Icelandic felagi, akin to felag, companionship ; literally a laying 
together of property. 

flo’-ra, a collective name for all the plant life of a country or region. 

Flora was the goddess of flowers among the Romans. According to legend 
she married Zephyrus, the West Wind, and received from him the privilege 
of presiding over flowers, and of enjoying perpetual youth. 

flor’-in, an English silver coin value 2s. It was originally a Florentine coin, 
ie., belonging to Florence. 

fret, to wear by rubbing; to vex; to irritate; to grieve over. The word 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon fretan, meaning to eat up or destroy. 

Gar-gan’-tu-an appetite, an appetite of gigantic proportions. Gargantua 
was the name of a giant invented by the famous French author Rabelais. 

Glad’-stone bag, a light, wide-opening travelling bag. So named by the 
maker out of compliment to the famous statesman, W. E. Gladstone, 1809- 
1898. 

Go-li’-ath was an exceedingly strong man, whose story is related in the first 
Book of Samuel. To be a “ Goliath among men” is to surpass others by 
reason of great strength. 

good-bye, contraction of God be with ye; (God be wi ye, God bu’ ye, God bwye.) 

ne an old cat, especialy a female cat. Probably from gray 
malkin. 

Mrs. Grun’-dy is a general name for public fault-finders and busybodies, 
The term “ Mrs. Grundy” represents the opinion which one’s friends and 
neighbours have about one’s actions or words. ‘ Mrs. Grundy ’ was a person 
frequently referred to in Tom Morton’s play Speed the Plough. ‘ Mrs. Grundy ° 
has become proverbial for that section of society whose ideas of the proprieties 
are extremely narrow and conventional. 

guin’-ea (gin’-t), an English gold coin now out of use. It was first made of 
gold brought from Guinea, in Africa, in the sixteenth century. 

Her-cu’-le-an (-kii’-), of, or like Her’-cu-les (-ki-léz), the “ strong man,” or 
Samson of Greek story. 

Hercules was a celebrated hero who after death was ranked among the 
gods. He was possessed of immense strength, and achieved a number of 
difficult enterprises, which are generally called the twelve labours of Hercules. 
‘ hol’-i-day, formerly a holy-day or saint’s day ; a day on which no work was 

one. 

hy’-dra-headed, having many heads (like the hydra), hence, difficult to root 
out ; spreading. 

Hydra was a celebrated monster with many heads, which, if cut off, were 
succeeded by others. It was one of the labours of Hercules to destroy thi 
monster, and he did so with the assistance of Iolas, who applied a burning iro 
to the wounds as soon as one head was cut off. 

hy’-gi-ene (-7%-én), the science of healthy living. 

Hygieia, the daughter of Aesculapius, was the goddess of health, 
mental and physical, and was held in great veneration by the ancients. 

hy’-men, marriage. hy-men-e’-al, pertaining to marriage. 
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Hymen, the god of marriage, was pictured by the ancients as a handsome 
youth crowned with flowers, holding a torch in one hand, and in the other a 
yellow veil destined to cover his bride. Hymen was the son of Bacchus and 
Venus. 

Ish‘-ma-el, an outcast, one who hates and is hated by the majority of 
people. Ishmael was the son of Hagar, and it was said of him, * His hand 
shall be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” (See Genesis 
xvi. 12.) 

ja-pan’, a kind of very hard varnish. So called because it was originally 
made by the Japanese. 

Job, the patriarch Job in the Bible is a type of patience under trying circum- 
stances and conditions. Job’s comforters are those who, like Job’s friends, 
while professing to comfort and console, only increase the distress. 

jo’-vi-al, merry, gay, in good spirits. The planet Jupiter was thought to 
make those born under its influence joyful or jovial. 

Jupiter (or Jove) was the most powerful of all the gods of the ancients, and 
his worship, under various names, was’ universal. When Jupiter became 
master of the world he divided it with his brothers. He reserved the kingdom 
of heaven for himself, gave the empire of the sea to Neptune, and that of the. 
underworld to Pluto. 

Lady-Day, the 25th March (Quarter-day), the day of the Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary—“ Our Lady.” 

lard’-er, the place where meat and other provisions are kept before being 
brought to table. From the Old French lardier, a place to keep bacon in. 
Lard was originally the fat from the pig. ~ 

le’-thal, death-dealing ; deadly ; mortal. 

Lethe was one of the rivers of hell, of whose waters the souls of the dead 
had to drink after they had been confined for a certain time in Tartarus. The 
water had the property of making them forget everything belonging to their 
former life. The word Lethe means the sleep of forgetfulness. 

Lil-li-pu’-ti-an (-li-pi’-shi-dn or -pi’-shin) proportions—minute in size. 
Lilliput was the name given by Swift in Gulliver’s Travels to the land of the 
pigmies. 

mac-ad’-am, small broken stones compacted into a solid mass used for 
paving roads. So called after the inventor, Mr. John L. McAdam. 

Mach-i-a-vel’-li-an (mak-) strategy—unscrupulous plans. Machiavelli was 
an Italian statesman who wrote a book on statecraft in which, according to 
his enemies, unscrupulous tactics were justified. 

mack’-in-tosh (mdak-), a waterproof outer garment ; the material from which 

-mackintoshes are made. The cloth takes its name from the inventor, Charles 
Mackintosh, 1766-1843. 

mar’-tial (-shal), of war ; warlike. 

Mars was the ancient Roman god of war. Though not invincible he was 
always accompanied by Victory, and is represented on ancient buildings with 
- ‘sem eatures of a strong man armed with a helmet, a pike, and a 

uckler. 
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me-an’-der, a winding way or course (especially of a stream); a maze. 
From the Latin Maeander, originally a river in Phrygia proverbial for its 
windings. : 

mer-cw’-ri-al, of, belonging to, or resembling the god Mercury ; of a lively, 
active disposition ; resembling quicksilver (the popular name for mercury, 
a silver-white liquid of a metallic nature). 

Mercury was the messenger of the gods, and was also appointed god of 
eloquence, commerce, rain and wind ; he was the special patron of travellers, 
shepherds, cheats and thieves. To make Mercury fleet of foot the gods gave 
him winged sandals, but as these did not seem sufficient they added the winged 
cap. Mercury is sometimes spoken of as the * winged god.’ He also had a 
snake-encircled wand which possessed magic properties. 

‘* Foot-feather’d Mercury appear’d sublime 

Beyond the tall tree tops ; and in less time 

Than shoots the slanted hail-storm, down he dropt 

Towards the ground ; but rested not, nor stopt 

One moment from his-home ; only the sward 

He with his wand light touch’d, and heavenward 

Swifter than sight was gone.” KBarTs. 

mess’-mate, one who eats with others at the same table. The word comes 

from the Latin missum, past participle of mittere, to put or place (e.g., on the 
‘table), and mate which is related to meat. 

mi’-ser (-zer), a miserable person; a hoarder of money or other riches. 
Derived from the Latin miser, wretched. 

mob, a crowd of rough, disorderly people ; vulgar persons. Derived from 
the Latin mobile vulgus =the fickle crowd. 

mor’-phi-a (-/i-d), a drug, obtained from opium, which causes sleep, or which 
deadens pain. 

Morpheus was the son of sleep and the god of dreams. The name signifies 
the fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or formed the dreams which 
appeared to the sleeper. He is usually pictured by artists as a sleeping child 
surrounded by poppies, his favourite flowers, because poppies induce dreams. 

mus’-lin, a fine thin, cotton fabric, so-called from Mosul, a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, where it is said to have been first made. 

nav -vy, a labourer employed in making canals, railways, etc. The word is 
an abbreviation of navigator, which originally meant a labourer employed on 
canals for navigation. , 

nec’-tar, in Greek and Roman mythology, the drink of the gods; a very 
delicious drink ; the honey-juice of flowers, collected by bees. Through Latin 
from the Greek nectar, the drink of the gods. 

nem’-e-sis, vengeance ; punishment that follows wrong-doing. From the 
Greek, nemo, I distribute ; deal ovtt what is due. 

Nemesis, a daughter of Night, was a Greek goddess who measured out 
happiness and unhappiness to mortals. Had a man been happy hitherto, 
Nemesis sent him his share of trials to preserve the balance of good and evil, 
and vice versa. 
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nick’-name, a name added to or substituted for the proper name of a 
rson, place, etc. ; usually given in ridicule or contempt. It comes from the 
Middle English, an eke-name, which has since been corrupted into a nick-name. 

O-lym’-pic, or O-lym-pi-an, of Olympus, a mountain in Greece. 

Olympus, in Greek mythology, was the residence of the gods, and the 
ancients supposed that the top of the mountain touched the heavens. The 
phrase * Olympian heights’ in modern use means a position of eminence. 

om’-ni-bus, a long, four-wheeled public vehicle. From the Latin omnibus, 
for all, dative plural of omnis, all. | 

o-rac’-u-lar utterance, a seemingly wise, but often ambiguous, saying. 
The oracle was supposed by the Greek to be the voice of a god speaking to men. 
The sayings of the oracles were commonly obscure and enigmatical. 

‘pan’-ic, sudden fright, often without sufficient reason. 

Pan was the god of shepherds and flocks. He was usually pictured as an 
exceedingly ugly satyr with the body of a goat, with horns, and with untidy 
hair and beard. He invented the syrinx or shepherd's flute. As Pan usually 
had a terrifying effect on the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, that 
am of fear which often seizes men, which is only imaginary, is termed panic 

ear. 
pan’-try, a place where bread and provisions are kept. From the Old 
French paneterie, and Latin panis, bread, food. 

Peck’-snif-fi-an, hypocritical, falsely pretending to be very virtuous and | 
benevolent, like Pecksniff, a character in Dickens’s book Martin Chuzzlewit. 

pen’-knife, a small pocketknife. It was originally a small knife used for 
making and mending quill pens—ypen + knife.- 

Phar’-i-see (/adr’-i-), a member of an ancient Jewish sect, which held to the 
letter, rather than the spirit, of Mosaic law. In modern use the word signifies 
a person who is more observant of the forms and ceremonies of religion than 
the practical application of it; a self-righteous person; a prig. 

Phil-ip’-pic (f7/-), an oration by De-mos’-then-es (-éz), a famous Athenian 
orator, against the aggressions of Philip, King of Macedon; in modern use 
(when it is spelt with a small p), it is applied to a political speech or writing 
full of scathing denunciation. 

Phil’-is-tine (fil’-is-tin), a man with no interest in culture or the arts. 

The Philistines, ancient inhabitants of Palestine, were looked upon as the 
greatest enemies of the Israelites, who regarded them as more or less barbarians. 

port, a well-known dark-red wine. Port is a corruption of Oporto, the name 
of the town in Portugal whence it was first shipped. 

pu’-pil. The central spot of the eye is probably so named from the little 
ile reflections seen in it. The word comes from the Latin pupilla, 
originally a diminutive of , a girl. 

quick, alive; nimble Peativee speedy. The Old-English word quick 
meant alive—hence the phrase, the quick and the dead means the living and the 
dead. The quick of the finger-nail is the part where the nail is living or 
oe and is provided with nerves, so that if it is torn in that part it hurts. 
e word comes from the Anglo-Saxon cwic, meaning living, alive. 
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quix-ot’-ic (kwiks-), like Don Quixote (a famous eccentric hero of a Spanish 
romance by Cervantes); extravagant in speech or action; romantic; im- 
possible. 

Rey’-nard, a proper name, usually found in fables, for the fox. It is of 
German origin, probably from reginhart, of which the literal meaning is, strong 
in counsel. 

roam’-er, a wanderer. The word originally meant one who made a pil- 
grimage to Rome. The Old French word romier meant a pilgrim, in the first 
place a pilgrim going to Rome. 

A Ro’-land for an Ol’-i-ver, an effective retort to a remark (tit for tat). 
Roland and Oliver, two heroes of French legend, on one occasion fought with 
each other, but neither was able to overcome the other. 

Sam’-son, was the strong man of Israel, whose deeds are written in the Book 
of Judges, xiii.-xvi. When applied in modern use it means, to be exceedingly 
strong. 

seadevirks two slices of bread (usually buttered) with meat, etc., placed 
between them. Named after the 4th Earl of Sandwich, who frequently had 
his meals in this manner. — 

sar-dine’ (-dén), a small fish of the herring family, probably so-called from the 
island of Sardinia, off which it is caught in large numbers. 

saun’-ter-er, one who wanders about in an idle or leisurely manner. Pro- 
bably from the Old French il s’aventure, he adventures (himself), through a 
shortened form s’auntre. 

Scyl’-la to Cha-ryb-dis (sil-, ka-rib-). A man is said to go from Scylla to 
Charybdis when he has fled from one danger only to encounter a fresh one. 

Charybdis was a daughter of Neptunus. She stole a part of the flock of 
Hercules, and in punishment was changed by Jupiter into a dangerous whirl- 
pool in the Strait of Sicily. 

Scylla, a beautiful nymph, had been changed into a monster by jealous 
Circe. She was so terrified by her own ugliness that she threw herself into the 
sea, and became a rough rock which has since been called after her, between 
Italy and Sicily. Scylla and Charybdis were objects of dread to the navigator, 
since, as they lay so close together, while striving to avoid one, it was almost 
impossible to escape falling a victim to the other. 

sher’-ry, an amber-coloured wine, from Xeres, in Spain, where it is made. 

shire, a county ; one of the divisions of Great Britain. In U.S.A. a division 
of astate. From the Anglo-Saxon scir, a division, province, county. 

Sib’-yl (-%/), a prophetess, fortune teller or an old hag. The Sibyl was 
believed by the ancients to have the power of prophecy. 

sil-hou-ette’, a profile portrait (with no other details) filled in with black. 
Named after Etienne de Silhouette, a French Minister of Finance, 1759. 

slave, one who is held in bondage, or under another's control, or mastered 
by some evil habit. The word comes through the French esclave, from German 
sklave, which originally meant a Slav prisoner of war. 

smith, one who forges or beats into shape. From an Anglo-Saxon word 
akin to the Dutch word smd. 
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sol’-der, a metallic alloy which is melted on the joints of metals to fasten 
them together. From the Latin solidare, to fasten, to make solid. 

Spar’-tan, relating to Sparta (ancient Greece); hardy; fearless; severe; 
rigorous ; frugal. The people of Sparta were noted for the military organisa- 
tion of their state, and the rigorous discipline and valour of their citizens. In 
modern use a “ Spartan” is a person of great courage and fortitude. 

Styg’-i-an (stij’-), relating to Styx. 

Styx was a river in hell across which the shades of the departed were ferried 
by Charon (ka-). The phrase ~ Stygian gloom” therefore means a deep or 
profound gloom or darkness. 

tan’-tal-ize (-iz) to tease, vex, or torment, by raising false hopes. 

Tantalus, a son of Jupiter, was a king of Lydia. Because he had illtreated 
his subjects and insulted the immortal gods, he was doomed by them to be 
consumed with a raging thirst and an intolerable hunger. Although he had 
to stand in a stream of pure water ke could never taste it, for as soon as he 
stooped the waters fled from his lips. Likewise, over his head hung a branch 
of luscious fruit, but when he tried to clutch it the branch swung upwards 
out of his reach. 

taw’-dry (-dri), vulgar and showy ; cheap and worthless. The word tawdry 
comes from S. Audrey, at whose fair, held near Ely, laces and gay toys of all 
kinds were sold. 

tin’-sel, something sparkling or shining ; showy but unsubstantial material ; 
often made of polished metal for ornament or trimming. The word is derived 
from an old French term étincelle, which once meant anything that sparkles 
or glistens; “cloth of tinsel” would have been cloth inwrought with silver 
i963 ‘ame In modern language ‘ tinsel’ means something tawdry or super- 

cial. 

triv’-i-al, trifling ; of little worth ; commonplace. From the Latin trivialis, 
meaning belonging to cross roads or streets ; hence, that may be found every- 
where, from trivium, a place where three roads meet, a cross-road ; tri-, three, 
vid, a way. 

Tro’-jan, of Troy, an ancient city of N.W. Asia Minor: an inhabitant of 
Troy ; a brave fellow; one who is possessed of the pluck, endurance, deter- 
mined energy attributed to the defenders of Troy. 

Van’-dal, a person who wilfully, or through gross ignorance, destroys beauti- 
ful works of art. The Vandals were a race of Germanic origin who swept down 
on the Roman Empire and destroyed many books and works of art. 

yol-ca’-no, a hill, or mountain, which sends out (from an opening, called its 
crater) smoke, ashes, lava, steam, etc. From the Latin Vulcanus, Vulcan, 
the god of fire. 

yul’-can-ite, a hard kind of vulcanized india-rubber ; ebonite. From the 
Latin Vulcanus—Vulcan. 

Vulcan, the god of fire, a son of Jupiter and Juno, was ugly, misshapen, and 
lame, but was the most industrious of the gods. He made jewels for the god- 
desses, thunderbolts for Jove, and weapons for Achilles. The volcanoes were 
his forges and workshops, for he was the god of iron, brass, gold and silver. 
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In the statues of Vulcan he is represented holding a hammer in the right hand 
and pincers in the left. 

Well’-ing-ton, a high boot for men coming up to the knee. Named after 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 

worst’-ed (woost-), a woollen yarn used in knitting and in making cloth. So 
named from Worstead, a village near Norwich, where it was first made. 
Worstead comes from Worth, an estate, and stead, a place. 

Xan’-thip-pe (zan’-) Socrates’s wife, whose peevish scolding and quarrelsome 
temper have become proverbial. 

ya-hoo’, a coarse brutish person. Yahoo was the name given by Swift in 
Gulliver's Travels to a brute in human shape. 

zeph-yr (zef’-er), the west wind ; a soft gentle breeze. 

Zephyrus was, in Greek myth, the gentle West or North-West Wind. The 
Greeks loved it because it brought freshness over their parched land. Zephyrus 
was said to produce flowers and fruits by the sweetness of his breath. 


PAIRS OF WORDS COMMONLY CONFUSED. 


Affected : to make a display of ; not natural. (The proud man affected 
imperial sway.) 

effected : brought to pass; accomplished. (They saw a solicitor and 
effected their purpose.) 


2. affection : love; kindly feeling. 
affectation : an unnatural or assumed manner of acting or speaking. 
(The child’s affectation spoils his acting.) 


3. assent : to agree to. (The teacher gives his assent to:a holiday.) 
ascent : an upward slope. 


4. aesthetic: that which is satisfying or agreeable, especially of the 
beautiful. (The young man is engaged in aesthetic studies.) 
ascetic : rigid in self-denial and devotion. (A hermit is an ascetic.) 


§. altar: a raised structure on which sacrifices are offered, or incense 
burned. 
alter : to change ; to make a thing different. 


6. bridle : the head-gear for a horse. 
bridal : belonging to a bride or a wedding. 


7. council ; an assembly of persons called together for deliberation or 
advice. (The Town Council voted unanimously.) 
counsel : interchange of opinions. (All the chief priests and elders took 
counsel against Jesus, to put him to death.) 
counsel : to give advice to. (Good sir, I do in friendship counsel you 
to leave this place.) 


8. canon : a member of the governing body or chapter of acathedral. (A 
law or rule, especially of the church. ) 


3x 


\ 


138. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


PAIRS OF WORDS COMMONLY CONFUSED — 2338 


cafion : a Spanish word meaning a deep, narrow mountain ravine worn 
by a water-course. J'he word is pronounced and sometimes written 
canyon. 


. cord : a string, or line. 


chord : a combination of three or more musical notes which produce 
harmony. 


. currant : a small dried grape. 


current : a flowing or passing of water. 


. cymbals : brass dish-like instruments struck together in pairs. 


symbols : emblems ; tokens ; characters ; letters ; signs, ete. 


. compliment : an expression of confidence ; civility ; admiration ; 


approbation, etc. 

complement : that which fills up or completes. (The vessel’s comple- 
ment was one hundred and twenty.) 

dissent : to differ in opinion from; a difference of opinion. (Many 
people dissent from our personal views.) 

descent : act of descending; that which is descended ; a change from 
higher to lower; a slope. (There was a sudden descent in the tem- 
perature.) 


disease : discomfort ; trouble; disorder of the body, mind, state, etc. 
(So all that night they passed in great disease.) 

decease : departure from this life; death. (The deceased was interred 
at the Abbey.) 

eminent : rising above others; high;* prominent. (Gladstone was an 
eminent statesman.) 

imminent : near at hand ; threatening to occur immediately. (Three 
times to-day you have defended me from imminent death.) 


emigrant : one who removes from one country to another. 


_ immigrant : one who comes to a country for the purpose of living there. 


17. 


S 


Emigrant marks the going out from a country ; immigrant marks the 
entrance into it. 

farther : more remote ; more distant than something else. 

further : to help forward ; to assist. (Farther conveys the actual idea 
of far ; further conveys the idea of something additional.) 


. legible: that may be read. (The clerk’s writing was poor though 


legible.) 
eligible : fit or worthy to be chosen. (Three candidates were considered ° 
eligible for the post of captain.) 


. muscle : fibrous tissue of animal bodies. 


mussel : a small bivalve shell-fish. 

marshal : a military commander ; a high official ; to direct ; to lead, etc. 

martial: suited for war; brave. (Martial music; martial step ; 
martial bearing. ) 
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palate : the roof of the mouth touched by the food. _ 

palette : a small oval board on which an artist mixes his colours. 

popular : pleasing to the people. 

populous : abounding in people. (Belgium is a populous country.) 

physic : medicine. 

physique: bodily structure and strength. (Athletes need a sound 
physique.) 

practice : to do, or perform often, customarily, or habitually. (The 
youth is doing his music practice.) 

practise : to put into practice. (The youth is about to practise on the 
piano.) 

presence : the state of being in a certain place ; the opposite of absence. 
(The presence of the troops saved the city.) 

presents : gifts. 

respectfully : in a courteous manner. 

respectively : relating to each. (Let each man respectively perform 
his duty.) 

root : the part of a plant under ground. : 

route : a course; a line of march or travel. (The route of the pioneers 
was rough and dangerous.) 

stationary : remaining in the same place or condition. (The mercury 
in the barometer was slationary during the hot weather.) 

stationery : writing materials. (A bookseller often sells statzonery.) 

statue : a carved image. 

statute : a law enacted by Parliament. 

scull : a short oar of a boat. 

skull : the bony framework of the brain. 

vane : a weathercock. 

vein : a blood-vessel conveying the blood to the heart. 

vain : having no real value; proud of petty things; conceited; showy. 

vocation : calling in life; profession. (The hero’s vocation was that 


of a lawyer.) 
vacation : holiday time. (The summer vacation lasted four weeks.) 


WORDS DIFFERENTLY ACCENTED. 


con’duct : manner of guiding oneself ; personal behaviour. 

conduct’ : to lead; guide ; direct. 

con’vert : a person won over from one opinion to another; one who 
turns from the controlling power of sin to that of holiness. 

convert’ : to cause to turn; to turn back ; to change from one state to 
another. (The shipwrecked mariners tried to convert’ their clothes 
into sails.) 


37. 
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con’vict : a person proved guilty of a criminal offence. 

convict’: to prove or find guilty of an offence. (The culprit was 
convicted by his own conscience. ) 

con’summate : to bring to completion; to raise to the highest degree. 
(The farmer’s toil is consummated by a bountiful harvest.) 

consum’mate : of the highest quality. (A man of perfect and consum’- 
mate virtue.) 

des‘ert: a barren tract ; a wilderness ; a solitary place. 

desert’ : worthy of reward or punishment ; to leave in the lurch ; to 
abandon. (According to their deserts’ will they be judged. A noble 
fellow will never desert’ a friend.) 


. de’tail : a small part of a whole. (The traveller related many horrifying 


de’tails.) 
detail’ : to relate in particulars ; to enumerate. (The student began to 
detail’ the whole facts of the case.) 


. in’valid : a person weak or infirm. 


invalid : of no worth. (The will of the deceased was considered 
invalid.) 


. pres‘ent : being within view, in reach, or at hand; begun but not 


ended ; a gift. 

present’ : to bring or introduce into the presence of someone ; to offer 
to view; to make a present. (At the pres’ent time it is unwise to 
present’ the invalid with pres ents.) 

ab’sent : to be away from; not existing. 

absent’ : to withdraw one’s self to such a distance as to prevent inter- 
course ; to depart from. (Jane is ab’sent from school, but must not 
absent’ herself from the examination. ) 


_ae’cent : a special stress of the voice to give prominence to one syllable 


of a word; a mark used to indicate the place of the stress to be given 
to a word. 


‘accent’ : to express the accent or stress; to mark emphatically. (In 


poetry you should lay a strong ac’cent on some words, but do not 
accent’ too frequently.) 
attribute : a quality belonging to a person or things. (But mercy is 
above this sceptred sway ; It is an attribute to God himself.) 
attrib’ute : to give, consider, or bestow something as due or appropriate 
toa personorthing. (We attrib’ ute to the hero the quality of honour.) 


. Au’gust : the eighth month of the year. 


august’ : of a quality imspiring honour or reverence ; sublime ; majestic, 
ete. (So beautiful and so august’ a spectacle is rarely seen.) 

com’pact : an agreement between parties. ; 

compact’: to join closely together ; closely or firmly united. (A 
com’ pact was made with the firm to deliver the packages well wrapped 
and’ compact’.} 
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con’cert : agreement in design or plan; musical harmony; a musical 
entertainment. 

concert’: to plan together ; to settle or arrange by/conference. (We 
must concert’ a plan for immediate action.) 

con‘test : earnest struggle for superiority. 

contest’ : to call to witness; to strive for. (Three candidates will 
contest’ the election, and the con’test will be strenuous.) 

con’tract : an agreement or bargain between two or more persons; a 
writing made by the parties arranging the agreement. 

contract’ : to draw together or nearer ; to make an agreement or bargain. 
(It is illegal to break a con’tract. Heated metal contracts’ on cooling.) 


con’trast : unlikeness of associated things or qualities. 

contrast’ : to put in con’trast; to set off one thing against another. 
(Contrast’ your writing with that of another and you will probably 
see a notable con’trast.) 

con’verse : that which is opposite in character to something else ; free 
interchange of thoughts or views. 

converse’ : to hold intercourse ; to talk with or about. (A rainy day 
is the con’verse of a fine day. To converse’ well is a useful gift. ) 

ex'tract : a selection from a writing or speech ; something prepared from 
another substance. (Bovril is an ex’tract of beef.) 

extract’ : to draw out, to choose. (A dentist extracts’ teeth.) 

fre’quent : often to be met with; happening at short intervals. 

frequent’ : to visit often ; to resort to habitually. (Fre’quent visits to the 
Cinema are tiring. It is a mistake to frequent’ the Cinema too often.) 

in’cense : material used to produce a perfume when burned; the 
perfume or smoke exhaled from burning of spices and gums. 

incense’ : to excite a passion. (The pagans were incensed’ when the 
Christians refused to burn in’cense to their gods.) 

in’sult : gross indignity offered to another. 

insult’: to treat another with insolence. 

min’ute : the sixtieth part of an hour, or degree ; a memorandum or 
draft, especially of committee meetings. 

minute’ : very small; trifiing. (A stenographer takes the min’utes of 
the Company’s meetings. The min’ute hands of watches are often 
minute’) 

prod’uce : that which is brought forth, or yielded. 

produce’ : to lead forth; to bring forth; to yield. (Well cultivated 
fields produce’ good crops; the prod’uce from badly cultivated fields 
is often scanty.) 

pro’test : a solemn declaration of opinion, especially used of an objection. 

protest’ : to make a solemn declaration; to object; to vow. (The 
prisoner’s pro’test of innocence was of no avail; he was led to the 
cells protest’ing loudly.) 
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accustomed : unusual. 
active : inert. 
alert : passive. 
ample: scanty. 
ancient : modern. 
arrogant : humble. 
beneficial : injurious. 
blustering : gentle. 
cautious : reckless. 
celebrated : obscure. 
compassionate: merciless. 
conceited : modest. 
conspicuous: impercep- 
tible. 
courageous : timorous. 
dexterous : awkward. 
dubious : assured. 
equitable : unjust. 
expedient : inexpedient. 
expeditious: dilatory. 
exquisite : detestable. 


acquisition : loss. 
ability : incompetence. 
advantage : disadvantage. 
bravery : cowardice. 
brutality : humanity. 
cheerfulness : dejection. 
combatant : non-com- 
batant. 
deficit : surplus. 
economy : generosity. 
elegance : ugliness. 


accept : reject. 
accumulate : scatter. 
approach : retire. 
attract : repel. 
beautify : disfigure. 
choose : reject. 
collect : disperse. 
complicate : facilitate. 
condemn : acquit. 
consolidate : separate. 


Adjectives. 
a placid. 
flexible : unyielding. 


foolish : wise. 
generous : selfish. 
genuine : false. 
healthy : diseased. 
hospitable : frugal. 
immaculate : soiled. 
initial : final. 


intelligible : unintelligible. 


invariable: fluctuating. 
logical : irrational. 
luscious : unpalatable. 
meek : ungovernable. 
miraculous : ordinary. 
ordinary : unusual. 
plenteous : insufficient. 
plentiful : scarce. 
progressive : retrograde. 
prudent : misguided. 
resolute : vacillating. 


Nouns. 


entrance : exit. - 
execrations : plaudits. 
exterior : interior. 
fruitless : useful. 


gratitude : thanklessness. 


ignorance : knowledge. 
irnbecile : sage. 


insufficiency : plenitude. 


lenience : severity. 
moderation : luxury. 
obligation : freedom. 


Verbs. 
converge : diverge. 
defame : praise. 
diminish : increase. 
distress : comfort. 
done: begun. 
elevate : depress. 
enrich : impoverish. 
exonerate : revenge. 
exult : lament. 
fatigue : refresh. 


restless : calm. 
rigid : flexible. 
romantic : prosaic. 
ruthless : humane. 
salubrious : unhealthy. 
serious : trifling. 
shallow : deep. 
simple : intricate. 
steadfast : wavering. 
tainted : pure. 
tenacious : fragile. 
tractable : refractory. 
vague : definite. 
venturesome : spiritless. 
violent : gentle. 
vital : immaterial. 
vivacious : languid. 
voluntary : compulsory. 
winsome: unprepossess- 
ing. 


optimism : pessimism. 
parsimony : prodigality. 
petulance : amiability. 
provision : waste. 
security : peril. 
sedulousness : indolence. 
summit : base. 

rear: front. 
recklessness : prudence. 
tolerance : impatience. 
truth : falsehood. 


gratify : displease. 
harass : assist. 
illuminate : darken. 
impede : expedite. 
increase ; decrease. 
induce : dissuade. 
insert : extract. 
interest : weary. 
lessen : extend. 
magnify : reduce. 
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obscure : illuminate. 
permit: prohibit. 
persist : relinquish. 
prejudice : benefit. 
persuade ; dissuade. 
pursue : avoid. ' 


recover : relapse. 
rejoice : complain. 


relieve : aggravate. 
repress: encourage. 
restore : appropriate. 
resolve : hesitate. 
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retreat : advance. 
reveal : secrete. 
solidify : rarefy. 
triumph : fail. 
volunteer : resist. 
worry: comfort. 


WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED. 


done 


Ab-do’-men (-d6’-). 
ac-col-ade’ (ak-kol-ad’). 
a-cu’-men (not ac’-i-). 
ad-ver’-tise-ment (-tiz-). 
a’-er-ate. 
a-e’-ri-al. 
aes-thet’-ic (és-). 
ag’-ile (aj’-il). 
al-bi’-no (-b2’-, or -bé’-). 
a’-li-as. 
al’-i-bi (-t-b7). 
al’-le-go-ry. 
a-man-u-en’-sis. 
an-ach’-ro-nism (-ak’-). 
an-tip’-o-des (-0-déz). 
ap-pa’-rent (-pa’-). 
ap’-pli-ca-ble (not d-plik’-) 
a’-phis (a’-fis). 
a’-pi-a-ry (-pi-). 
a-pos’-tro-phe (-fé). 
ap-ro-pos’ (dp-r0-pd’). 
ar’-chives (-kivz). 
are’-tic. 
ar’-id (dr’-, not a-rid). 
ar-te’-si-an (-zi-). 
as-cet’-ic (-sét’-). 
at-tor’-ney (-tur’-nt). 
a’-vi-a-ry (-vt-d-rt). 
ba-cil’-li (-stl’-1i). 
bad’-i-nage (bad’-i-ndzh). 
ban’-al (ban’-, or ba’-nal). 
bar’-rage (-rej, or 77}). 
bi-cen’-te-na-ry (not -cen- 
ten’-a-), 


TABLE OF SOUNDS. 
mate, mat, fat, fdr, all. 
seem, mé, met, béd, hér. 
pine, pin, nép. 

note, 6 as ough, in thought, not, plét, moon, bddk. 
pure, nut, bid. 


bi-zarre’ (bi-zar’). 
bou-doir’ (boo-dwar’). 


brough’-am (broo’-am, or 


broom). 
brusque (brusk). 
bu-reau’-cra-cy (-si). 


ca-bal’ (ka-bal’). 
caf’-é (kaf’-a). 


cam-a-rad’-e-rie 


ré). 


ca-mel’-o-pard (-pdérd). 
caout’-chouc (koo’-chook). 
ca’-ri-es (-ri-éz). 
ca’-se-in, or -ine. 
cas’-ca-ra. 
cel’-lo (chel’-1é). 
cen’-ten-ar-y. 
cen-trif’-u-gal. 
ceorl (kurl, or churl). 
cha-grin’ (sha-green’). 
chal-ced’-o-ny (kal-sed’-6- 
nt, or kal’-st-d6-ni), 


chal-et’ (shal-a’). 


cha-lyb’-e-ate — (ka-lib’-t- 
at). 


cha-me’-le-on (ka-). 


chap’-er-on (shap’-er-6n). 
(shar’-a- 


* char’-A-banc 
ban). 


char’-la-tan (shar’-). 
chasm (kazm). 
chev-a-lier’ (shev-a-lér). 


chi-mé-ra (ki-mé’-rd). 
cho’-ral. 


(-rad’- 


cin-cho’-na (sin-kd’-). 

clan-des’-tine (-tin). 

clem’-a-tis. 

clere’-story (kleer’-, not 
kléres’-). 

co’-bra (not kdb’-). 

cog’-ni-zant (or -sant) 
(kon’-i-zant). 

col’-lo-quy (-kwi). 

con’-duit (-dit). 

com’-pro-mise (-miéz-). 

*con-tre-temps’ (kon-tr- 
ton’). 

corps (kér). 

coup (koo), 

cre-scen’-do (-shen’-). 

da-coit’ (or da-koit’). 

de’-bris (da’-bré). 

de-but’ (da-bii’). 

de-mesne’ (-mén’). 

dep’-ot (dep’-6). 

des’-ue-tude (-we-). 

des’-ul-to-ry. 

det’-o-nate. 

dil’-a-to-ry. 

diph-the’-ri-a (dif-, not 
Ti 


up-). 
duc’-at (diatk’-). 
ed’-i-ble (-%-bl). 
e’-lon-gate (-long-gate). 
*en-core’ (an-kér’). 
e-nig’-ma. 
e-pit’-o-me. 
er-ra’-tum (-ra’-, not -ra’-). 


* m= French nasal, almost like ng in ing. 


ex-tem’-po-re (-pd-ré, 


~por). 
fa’-cet (-set). 
fac’-ile (fas*-il). 


fac-sim-’i-le 


é). 
fa-kir’ (-keer’). 
fa-tigue’ (-té’). 


fét-). 
fi’-nis ( fi’-). 
field (fyeld). 
_ _ fiord ( fyord). 
flo’-ra. 
__ flo’-ral. 
___ for’-mid-a-bl 
E mid’-). 
_ foy-er’ (fua-yt). 


(not 


fra-cas’ (fra-ka’). 


frag’-ile (fraj’-il, not fra- 


gil). 
gau’-cho (gaw’-chd). 
ge’-nie (jé’-né). 

a germane’: 

a gey’-ser (gi’-zér). 

z gnome (6m). 
gra’-tis (not grdt-ts). 
gua’-no (gii-an’-0). 
gy’-ro-scope ( jt’-). 
gyves ( jivz). 
hal’-cy-on (-st-). 
ha’-rem (ha’-). 
haulm (hom). 
heif’-er (hef’-ér). 
hei’-nous (ha’-niis). 


he’-li-o-graph (-graf). 
hom-c-op’-a-thy (hdm-i- 


Op’-ti-thh). 
hy-per’-bo-le. 


im/’-be-cile (-sil, or -seel). 


im’-mi-nent. 


im-mo’-bile (-bi1, not -bil). 


im’-pi-ous (-pi-us). 


in-cog’-ni-to (-kog’-nt-). 
in-dict’ (-dit’, not -dikt). 
in-ex’-o-ra-ble (-rd-bl). 
in-ex’-pli-ca-ble (-kd-bl). 


in’-fa-mous (-fa-mus). 
in-gra’-ti-ate (-sht-). 


(fak-sim’-t- 


fe’-tish (or -tich) ( fé’-, oF 


WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


not in-im/’-i-cal (-1-). 


in’-te-ger (jer). 
in’-ter-est-ing. 
in-ter’-stice (-stts). 
in-trigue’ (-trég’). 
in-vi’-0-la-ble (-ld-bl). 


i-ras’-ci-ble (i-ras‘-st-bl). 
ir-re-fu’-ta-ble (or ir-ref’-). 


ir-rep’-ar-a-ble. 
ir-rev’-o-ca-ble (-kd-). 
i-sos’-ce-les (-se-léz). 
i-tin’-er-ant (7-). 
ju’-jit-su (joo’-jit-soo). 
ka‘-o-lin. 

Kha-li’-fa (kd-lé’-). 


for \ki’-wi (ké-wt). 


kraal (krdal). 

lar’-ynx (-ingks). 
lib’-er-tine (-ttn). 
lon-gev’-i-ty (-jev’-i-tt). 
* lough (loCH, not lif). 
ma-lign’ (-iin). 
mar’-ga-rine (-ga-rén). 
mar-quee’ (-ké). 
mas’-sage (-sdzh). 
med-i-2’-val (méd-i-é’-). 
mel-lif’-er-ous (-ws). 
me-men’-to. ’ 
mem/’-o-ra-ble (-rd-5l). 


mer’-ce-na-ry (-sé-na-7%). 


met’-a-phor (-f6r). 
mien (mén). 
min’-i-a-ture (-i-d-tur). 
mi-rage’ (-rdzh’). 
mo’-bile (-bil, not -bil). 
mon’-grel (mung’-). 
mon’-o-logue (-log). 
mon-op’s0-ly (-/é). 
mort’-gage (mor’-). 
na-ive’ (nd-év’). 


non’-chal-ance (-shal-ans). 


nou-gat’ (noo-ga’). 
nox’-ious (nok’-shus). 


nu’-ga-to-ry (nit’-ga-6-1%); 


0-a’-sis, OF 0’-a-SIS. 


ob-se’-qui-ous (-kwi-us). 


oc-cult’. 
o’-di-ous (-dt-us). 


om-nis’-cient (-nish’-ént). 
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o-paque’ (-pak’). 

open Sesame (ses’-d-mé). 

o’-ral (not or’-al). 

o’-ri-ent (-rt). 

os’-cil-late (-sil-). 

o-ver-whelm’ (-hwelm’). 

pe’-an (pé’-). 

pal-an-quin’ (-kén’). 

pa-la’-ver (-ld’-). 

pan-a-ce’-a (-8é’-). 

pan-o-ra’-ma (-rd’-). 

“to-mime (not mine). 

pa-py’-rus (-pt’-). 

par-ab’-o-la. 

pa’-ri-ah (pa’, or pa’-ri). 

pec’-ca-ry (pék-ka-rt). 
-cu’-ni-a-ry (-ni-a-rt). 

ped’-ant. 

per’-emp-to-ry (-r?). 

per’-go-la. 

per-im’-e-ter. 

pes’-tle (pés’-l, or pés’-tl). 

pe-tard’ (pi-tard’, or pé- 
tard’). 

* pi’-broch (pé’-broCH). 

pique (pék). 

ple-be’-ian (plé-bé’-yan). 

pleth’-o-ra (-6r-d, or plé- 
tho’-rda). 

plow’-er (pliiv’-ér). 

pneu-mo’-ni-a (nii-mo’-ni- 
a). 

pome’-gran-ate 
gran-at). 

pon’-iard (-yard). 

pres-tige’ (-tézh’). 

pro’-te-in (-té-in). 

pseu’-do-nym (sii’-d6-nim). 

quag’-ga (kwag’-). 

quas’-si-a (kwash’-t-a). 

quer’-u-lous (-lus). 

queue (ki). 

qui-es’-cent (kwi-es’-ént). 

quix-ot’-ic (kwiks-). 

quoit (kort). 

rab’-bi (-67). 

rab’-id, 

ra’-jah (7d’-). 

rasp’-ber-ry (ra2’-). 


(pom'- 


* Guttural CH as in Scottish loch. 
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re-cal’-ci-trant (-kdl’-st-). 

rec-i-proc’-i-ty (res-t-pros’. 
t-ti). 

re-con’-nai-sance (re-kon’- 
na-sans). 

rec-on-noi’-ter (-noy’-tér). 

rec’-re-ant (rék’-). 

re-dis-trib’-ute. 

red’-o-lent. 

reg’-Icide (rej’-z-sid). 

rem-i-nis’-cence (-sens). 

ce-nais’-sance (ri-nd-sdns). 

rep’-li-ca (-li-kd). 

re’-quiem (ré-kwit, or rék- 
ui-). 

res’-pite (-pit, not -pit). 

res’-tau-rant (-to-rdn, or 
-rant). 

re-veil’-le (7i-val-ya). 

ric’-o-chet (rtk-6-sha). 

ris’-sole (-sdl). 

route (root). 

sa-ga (sd’-gd). 

sah’-ib (sd’-, or sa’-). 

sal’-u-ta-ry (-td-r?). 

Ssa-ti’-e-ty (sd-ti’-i-ti). 

sed’-en-ta-ry (-td-ri, not 
séden- nor sé’-dén-). 


tab’-ard. 
tar’-pau-lin. 


te-lep’-a-thy 


gra-to-ri). 


ten-d-rt). 


land-ér). 


tél’-é-path-%). 

tel’-e-pho-ny (or tel-ef’-6-). 
ter’-ma-gant (-md-gant). 
the’-a-tre (thé’-d-tr). 
ti-a’-ra (ti-a’-rd). 
ti-rade’ (ti-rad’). 
tor-na’-do (-nd@’-, not na’-). 
trans-mi’-gra-to-ry (-mi- 


tri-cen’-ten-a-ry 
tur’-gid (-jid). 


uh’-lan (00’-, or %’-). 
Uit’-land-er (oyt’-, or wét- 


ser’-ra-ted (not se-ra’-). 
si’-ne-cure (si-nt-kiir). 
so’-journ (s86’-jérn, s6-jérn’, 
or s6j-érn). 
sub-poe’-na (pé’-nd). 
su-per’-flu-ous (-%s). 


tac’-i-turn (tas’-i-). 


tau-tol’-o-gy (-jz). 


(-d-tht, 


um-brel’-la (-ld). 


(-sen’- 
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u-na-nim’-i-ty (-i-ti). 

un-con’-scion-a-ble (-shun- 
a-bl). 

un-prec’-e-dent-ed(-pres’-). 

un-sta’-ble. 

vac’-il-late (vds’-). 

va-ga’-ry (vd-ga’-). 

val’-et (vdl’-ét, or vdl’-a). 

val-ise’ (-€s’, not vdl’-is). 

vap -id. 

ve’-he-ment (vé’-hé). 

ver-mi-cel’-li (-chel’-Ii). 

vet’-er-in-ar-y (-Z). 

vict’-ual (vit-l). 

vik’-ing. 

vi-ra’-go (vi-ra’-). 

vir’-ile (vir-il). 

vis’-count (v2’-). 

viz’-i-er (viz’-i-ér). 

Wednesday (wenz’-da). 

worst’-ed (wddst-). 

ze’-bra (zé-bra). 

ze-na’-na (-nd’-). 

ze’-nith (zé-nith, or 
zén’-). 

z0-0-log’-i-cal (-16’-). 

zo-ol’-o-gist (-jist). 


ABBREVIATIONS AND WORDS USED IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


a/e. Account. 

ad. or advt. Advertisement. 

ad va-lo’-rem. According to the value. 

a-gen’-da. List of things to be discussed. 

a-man-u-en’-sis. A person who writes 
what another dictates. 


an-on’-y-mous, or anon. Nameless. 

cf. (confer), compare. 

co. Company. 

C.0.D. Cash on delivery. 

cr. Credit or creditor. 

C.W.O. Cash with order. 

cwt. Hundred-weight (c. for cen- 
tum—hundred). 

do. Ditto; the same thing as 
before. 

dr. Debtor. 

Dr. Doctor. 

ed. Editor. 


jun., jnr., jr. 
Ltd. 


M. 
Mlle. 
Mme. 
M.O. 


Enclosure. 
Foolscap (paper). 
Folio. 
Free on board. 
Free on rail. 
Francs (French coins). 
Honorary Secretary (unpaid). 
The same. 
The same. 
Instant ; the present month. 
Interest. 

I owe you; a form acknow- 
ledging a debt. 

Junior. 
Limited. 
Monsieur. 

Mademoiselle, Miss. 
Madame, Madam or Mrs. 
Money Order. 
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Mons. or Monsieur. (mus-yar’), Sir. 
Mes-sieurs. (md-syur’), plural of Mon- 
sieur, Gentlemen. 


MS., plural MSS. Manuscript. 
no. Number. 
“G1 Post-card. 


pd. Paid. 

per pro. or p.p. Contraction of per pro- 
cu-ra-ti-o’-nem, by the au- 
thority of, and on behalf 
of (used in signatures by 
ean employee for his em- 


ployer). 
P.O. Post-Office ; postal order ; 
petty officer. 
P.0.0. Post Office Order. 
prox’-i-mo. In the next month ; gener- 
ally abbreviated to prox. 
P.S. (post scrip’-tum), postscript. 
P.T.O. Please turn over. 
re. In the matter of; concern- 


ing. 


R.SV.P. Abbreviation of répondez 
s'il vous plait (ra-pon-da’ 
sél voo pla), please reply. 

Rt. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R.W. Right Worshipful. 

se. (sct’-li-cet). Namely. 

seq. (se-quen’-tes). The following. 

sic. So; thus. 

sig’-nor. (sén’-yor). Mr.; sir. 

sig-né-ra. Mrs. ; madam. 


sub r6’-sa. Privately ; secretly. 
ult. or ul’-ti-mo. In the last month. 


vid. or vi'-de. See. 

ver-ba’-tim. Word for word. 

ver’-sus or v. Against. 

vi'-a. By way of. 

viz. Abbreviation of videl’icet. 
Namely, that is. 

visé. (vé-za’). Signature on a 


passport. 


A FEW LATIN ROOTS. 


In English different forms of a verb are frequently used for expressing 
different times; such as fly (present time); flew (past time); have flown 
(completed action). So in Latin different forms of the verb are similarly 
used, and as English words are derived from the different parts, you might 
easily be misled as to the root from which the English word is derived. For 
instance, the word case is derived from the Latin word cado, meaning I fall ; 
the word accident is derived froin another form of the word,—accidens ; the 
word occasion is derived from another form of the word,—casum. Only one 
form of the Latin word is given in the following list, but if you are in any doubt 
about the meaning or origin of a word, you must consult a. dictionary. You 
will greatly assist in enlarging your vocabulary if, either orally or in writing, 
you practise using in suitable sentences all the words in these lists. Try to 
get at the literal meaning of a word by considering the meaning of the root from 
which it is derived. Specially interesting words which should be looked up in 
a dictionary are marked with an asterisk (*). 

ago, do, drive ; agent, act, action, actor, actuate, actual, cogent, counteract, 
- exact, transact. 
amo, love ; amorous, amiable, amateur, amity, inimical, enemy. 
annus, year ; annual, biennial, annals, anniversary, superannuate. 
aqua, water; aquatic, aquarium, aqueous, aqueduct. 
arma, arms; arms, alarm, (to arms), armistice, armour, army, armada. 
audio, hear ; audience, auditor, audible, obey, obedience. 
bene, well ; benefit, benediction, benefice, benevolent, beneficial, benefactor. 

L. €.U.0, Q 
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cado, fall; case, casual, incident, accident, decide, cadence, occasion. 
coincidence. 

eaedo, kill, cut; suicide, homicide, regicide, precise, concise, incision, 
cement, incisive. 

candeo, shine; candid, candour, candle, incandescent, candelabrum, 
incense, chandelier, candidate.* 

capio, take; captive, capable, capture, capacity, receive, deceive, accept, 
except, receipt, conceit, recipe. 

caput, head; capital, decapitate, chief, handkerchief, precipice,* captain, 
chapter, chaplet. 

caro, flesh; carnal, carnage, carnivorous, charnel-house, carnation,” 
carnival.* 

cedo, go, yield ; proceed, procession, cease, accede, concede, exceed, ancestor, 
decease. 

centum, hundred ; cent, century, centurion, centipede.* 

charta, paper; chart, charter, cartel, cartoon, card, carton. 

civis, citizen ; civil, civilian, civilize, city, citizen. 

clamo, shout ; claim, clamour, exclaim, disclaim, proclaim, reclaim, procla- 
mation, exclamation. 

claudo, shut; include, exclude, seclude, cloister, close, enclose, clause. 

colo, to till; colony, culture, cultivate, agriculture, horticulture. 

cor, heart; cordial, courage, discourage, encourage, core, concord, discord, 
record. 

corona, crown ; coronet, coronation, coroner,* corolla, cornice. , 

corpus, body ; corpse, corporal,* corps, corset, corslet, corpulent. 

credo, believe ; creed, credible, credit, credulous, miscreant, recreant.* 

crux, cross ; crucify, crusade, cruise,* excruciate,* crosier.* 

cubo, lie down; incubate, cubical, cubit,* incumbent.* recumbent, covey.* 

cura, care; curate, sinecure, curator, secure, incurable, accurate, procure. 

curro, run; current, recur, occur, excursion, succour, course, discourse, 
corridor. 

dens, tooth ; dent, dentist, trident, indent, indentures,* dandelion.* 

Deus, God ; deity, deify, O dear ! divine, divination. 

dico, say; dictionary, diction, benediction, malediction, dictate, predict 
verdict, indict, indite, ditto.* 

dies, day ; daily, dial, diary, diurnal, meridian, post meridiem, ante meridie 
(before middle day or noon). 

duco, lead; duke, conduce, conduct, educate,* induce, traduce, conduit, 
ducat.* 

duo, two; dual, duplex, double, duet, doublet.* 

facio, make; fabric, forge, counterfeit, confectionary, office, feature, 
sufficient, effect, fable. 

fero, bear; infer, confer, refer, differ, difference, suffer, transfer, referenc 
relate. 

finis, end 7 finish, finite, infinite, confine, define, fine,* finance, final, finalit 
affinity,* finish. ; 
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fluo, flow ; fluid, influence, affluent, influenza,* superfluous. 

fortis, strong ; fortitude, fortify, fortress, comfort, force, enforce, reinforce, 
effort, fort. 

fundo, pour ; foundry, font, confound, confuse, refuse, infuse, fusible, diffuse. 

frango, break ; fracture, fraction, fragment, refractory, fragile, frail. 

granum, seed; grain, pomegranate,* granary, ingrain, garnet,* granite, 
grenade, grenadier, grange, granule, granular, filigree.* 

jacio, throw; adjective, eject, object, reject, subject, interjection, ejaculate. 

jungo, join ; junction, conjunction, juncture. 

levis, light; levity, alleviate, lever, elevate, relieve, relief, leaven, levy. 

ligo, bind ; ligament, ligature, religion, league, oblige, obligation, allegiance, 
liege, liable, ally. 

ludo, play; elude, delude, illusion, allude, interlude, prelude, ludicrous. 

magnus, great ; magnitude, magnate, magnify, majority, mayor, maximum, 
maxim.* 

malus, bad; malign, malevolent, malediction, malady, malice, maltreat, 
malaria. 

manus, hand; manual, manufacture,* manacle, manuscript, manure,* 
manceuvre, manner. 

mare, sea; maritime, marine, mariner, submarine, mermaid, rosemary.” 

memini, remember; memory, commemorate, memoir, remember, memor- 
andum, memento. 

miles, soldier ; military, militia, militant, militate. 

mitto, send; missionary, commit, admit, messenger, message, permit, 
mission, promise. 

moyeo, move ; moment, promote, motion, motor, emotion, mob.* 

nascor, born ; nascent, nature, natural, natal, Noel, nativity, innate, cognate, 
nation. 

navis, ship ; navy, naval, navigate, navigable, nave.* 

pater, father; paternal, patrician,* patrimony, papa, Pope, patron. 

pes, foot ; pedal, impede, pedestrian, expedite, biped, pedestal. 

plaudo, clap the hands ; applaud, applause, plausible, explode. 

pendeo. hang; pendant, pendulum, perpendicular, pent-house,* expend, 
expense, stipend, recompense, compensation. 

plico, fold; ply, pliers, apply,* reply, supplicate, suppliant, simple,* 
multiple, duplex, duplicity, triplet, supple, display, employ, explicit, implicit, 
accomplice. 

pono, place ; pose, position, impose, impostor, post, postage.* 

porto, carry; import, export, portable, porthole, porter, portfolio, port- 
manteai. : 

prehendo, take ; comprehend, prize, prison, prehensile, apprehend, comprise, 
reprisals. ; 

primus, first; prime, primeval, primrose,* primitive, primate, prince, 
principal, principle. iat Ma 

quaero, seek ; query, inquire, inquest, quest, question, exquisite, inquisition, 
perquisite. 


ay 
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rapio, snatch; rapid, rapture, rapacious, rapt,* surreptitious,* ravish, 
ravenous, ravage. 

rego, rule ; correct, regulate, regiment,* regent, region, rector, direct, rectify. 

rumpo, break; rupture, corrupt, disruption, bankrupt, eruption, ruption. 

sal, salt ; saline, salary,* salad, salt-cellar, sausage,* saucer.* 

salio, leap; salient, sally, assault, insult, result, assail, salmon, desultory. 

seco, cut; bisect, insect, dissect, trisect, segment, : 

signum, mark; sign, signify, design, designate, signal, assign, seal, consign, 
resign, ensign, insignia. 

solvo, loosen ; solve, solvent, resolve, absolve, dissolve, soluble, solution. 

specio, look; specimen, aspect, respect, respectable, spectator, special, 
spice,* conspicuous, suspicion, despise, spy. 

sto, stand; station, estate, stable, stature, distant, armistice, superstition. 

teneo, hold; tenant, tenacious, retain, sustain, maintain, contain, counte- 
nance.* 

terra, earth; terrace, terrier,* territory, intern, disinter, subterranean, 
Mediterranean. 

valeo, strong ; value, valour, valiant, prevail, convalescent. 

verto, turn ; versatile,* verse,* pervert, invert, reverse, conversion, advertise, 
universe, perverse. 

video, see ; visit, visor, vision, visible, providence, provide, provision,* view. 

voco, call ; voice, vocal, vowel, vocabulary, vociferate. 


A FEW LATIN PREFIXES. 


ad-, means to. Adhere, to stick to; adjoin, to lie next to; admit, to allo 
to go on ; advance, to promote to. 

com-, means together, or with. Compact, packed together ; companion, 
who goes with another. ; 

con-, means together, or with. Conjunction to join with; connect, to fas 
together. 

de-, means down, or from. Describe, to write down ; degrade, to put do 
a step; dejected, cast down in spirits ; delirious, wandering from the straigh 
furrow (light-headed). 

dis-, means apart. Discuss, to shake apart (examine) ; disarray, to thro 
apart ; dissolve, to loosen apart. 

dis-, means not. Disbelieve, not believe; distrust, not to trust. 

ex-, means out of. Except, to take out; export, to carry out; exclaim, 
cry out ; exclude, to shut out. 

im-, means im or into. Import, to carry into; impede, to put the foot im 

in-, means 77 or into. Induct, to lead in ; inflate, to blow in. 

in-, means not. Infirm, not strong ; ingratitude, not grateful. 

post-, means after. Postpone, to place after (delay); postscript, wri 
after ; post mortem, after death ; post meridiem, after noon. 

pro-, means forth, or for. Profuse, to pour forth; progress, to go fo 
project, to throw forth ; pronown, for a noun. 


. 
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re-, means back, or again. Receive, to take back; recite, to call back 
(remember) ; recline, to bend back ; record, to keep back in the heart ; re-echo, 


to echo again and again. 


sub-, means under. Subject, thrown under another's authority ; subdue, to 


Jead under; subjugate, to yoke under ; sublet, to underlet (to let to another) ; 
 gub-liewtenant, under a lieutenant. 


trans-, means across. ‘Transfer, to carry across ; transcribe, to write across ; 
transgress, to step across (to break a law) ; transcontinental, across a continent ; 


transitive, passing across. 
A FEW GREEK ROOTS. 


aster, star ; asterisk, aster, astrology, astronomy. 

bios, life ; biology, biography, amphibious. 

ge, the earth; geology, geography, geometry. 

grapho, write; monograph, geography, biography, paragraph, telegraph, 
biograph, phonograph, autograph, photograph. 

kineo, move ; kinematograph. 

logos, word, speech ; dialogue, prologue, zoology, logic, catalogue, monologue, 
astrology. 

metron, measure ; metre, metric, meter, hexameter, thermometer, barometer. 


mikros, small ; microscope. 
monos, alone; monastery, monarch, monologue, monopoly, monosyllable, 


monotone. 
phone, voice ; phonograph, symphony, phonetics, telephone. 
phos, light ; photograph, phosphorus. ; 
polis, city ; metropolis, Constantinople, police, policy, polite. 
polys, many ; polygamy, polygon, Polynesia, polypus, polytechnic. 
skopeo, see; telescope, microscope, bishop, spectroscope. 
tele, distant ; telegraph, telephone, telescope. 
therme, heat ; isotherm, thermometer. 
zoon, animal ; zoology, Zoological (Gardens) ; zoophyte, zodiac. 


A FEW GREEK PREFIXES. 


amphi-, on both sides ; amphibious, amphitheatre. 

anti-, against ; antipodes, antarctic, antidote. 

arch-, chief; architect, archangel, archbishop. 

auto-, self; autograph, autocrat, autobiography. 

cata-, down ; catalogue, catapult, cataract. 

dia-, two; dialogue, diagonal. 

ex-, out of ; exodus, eccentric, ecstasy. 

eu-, well ; eulogise, eulogy, euphony. > 
pros, before, forth ; prologue, problem, proboscis, prophet. 


A TREASURY OF WORDS (NOUNS). 
1. Activity: briskness; quickness; promptitude ; alertness ; _agility 5 
vivacity ; zeal; alacrity ; energy; vigour ; industry ; assiduity ; diligence ; 
perseverance ; patience ; persistence. 


\ 
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Inactivity : idleness; sloth; laziness; indolence ; supineness ; languor ; 
torpor ; dilatoriness; somnolence; lethargy; trance; hibernation; dream, 


2. Agent: performer; operator; hand; executor ; maker; consignee ; 
artist; workman; artisan; artificer; architect; mechanic ; machinist ; 
engineer ; manufacturer ; practitioner ; operative ; journeyman ; labourer ; 
smith ; co-worker. 


3. Agriculture: cultivation; husbandry; farming; tillage ; gardening ; 
horticulture ; floriculture ; vineyard; vinery; garden; nursery ; hot-house ; 
orchard; conservatory; green-house; winter garden; pinery; fernery; 
husbandman; horticulturist; gardener; florist; agriculturist ; farmer. 


4. Amusement: diversion; entertainment; sport; recreation ; relaxa- 
tion; treat; pastime; holiday; frolic; game; prank; dance; festival ; 
revelry ; feast ; banquet. 


5. Appearance: phenomenon; sight; spectacle; show; scene; view; 
prospect; vista; landscape; display; pageant; panorama; phantom; 
apparition; spectre; aspect; look; complexion; shape; mien; air; cast; 
carriage ; demeanour ; expression ; presence ; feature ; countenance ; visage; 
profile. 


6. Arrival: home; return; goal; destination; harbour; haven; port; 
landing-place ; terminus. 

Departure: removal; exit; exodus; embarkation; flight; adieu; 
farewell. 


”. Assemblage : collection; gathering; muster; association ; concourse ; 
assembly; congregation; congress; convocation; synod; museum; 
menagerie; multitude; crowd; throng; rabble; mob; press; crush; 
horde; posse; body; tribe; crew; gang; knot; band; party; swarm; 
shoal; bevy; galaxy; covey; flock; herd; drove; corps; troop; squad; 
squadron; phalanx; platoon; company; regiment; battalion; legion; 
host; army; clan; brotherhood; sisterhood; fraternity: party; volley; 
shower; storm; group; cluster; parcel; bundle; faggot; truss; shock; 
rock; stack; sheaf; accumulation; congeries; heap; lump; pyramid ; 
pile ; cumulation ; conglomeration. 

8. Attack : offence; assault; charge; onset; onslaught; brunt; sally 
invasion; irruption; foray; raid; devastation; siege; investment; fire 
volley ; cannonade ; broadside; bombardment ; fusillade. 

Defence : self-defence ; self-preservation; protection; guard; guardian 
ship; ward; security ; impregnability ; fortification ; stronghold; fortress 
citadel; asylum; defender; protector; guardian; champion; knigh 
errant. 

9. Authority : influence; patronage; power; control; despotism 
command; empire; rule; dominion: sovereignty ; supremacy ; lordship 
mastery ; government ; presidency ; monarchy. 

Laxity : laxness; licence; relaxation; slackness; toleration; anarchy 
misrule , interregnum. 
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10. Business : affair; concern ; task ; work; job; errand ;_ commission ; 
office; charge; care; duty ; province ; department ; function ; mission ; 
vocation ; calling; profession ; trade ; faculty ; craft ; career; line; place ; 
post ; sphere ; capacity ; employment ; engagement ; exercise ; occupation ; 
situation. 

11. Carrier: porter; coolie; conductor; locomotive ; horse; steed ; 
charger ; pack-horse ; donkey ; mule ; camel; dromedary ; llama; elephant ; 
carrier-pigeon. 

Carriage : caravan; wagon ; stage-coach ; sledge ; wheel-barrow ; coach ; 
chariot ; omnibus; sedan-chair ; palanquin ; litter ; stretcher ; motor-car ; 
ship ; vessel ; craft ; squadron ; dreadnought ; schooner ; barge ; smack ; 
yacht ; whaler ; collier; submarine; boat ; dinghy ; balloon ; aeroplane ; 
airship ; aerobus. 

Velocity : speed; celerity ; rapidity ; expedition ; agility ; promptness ; 
promptitude ; dispatch ; haste ; precipitation. 

12. Compact : contract; agreement; bargain; pact; stipulation ; 
covenant ; settlement ; convention; charter; treaty ; indenture ; negotia- 
tion ; transaction ; ratification ; settlement ; bond. 

18. Contention : strife ; contest ; struggle ; debate ; competition ; rivalry ; 
race; heat; steeple-chase ; wrestling ; conflict; skirmish; encounter ; 
fight ; battle ; combat ; action; engagement; joust ; tournament; duel ; 
war ; hostilities. 

Peace: amity, truce; harmony; concord; agreement ; unanimity ; 
reconciliation ; armistice; suspension of hostilities. 

14, Courage: bravery; valour; boldness; spirit; daring ; gallantry ; 
intrepidity ; confidence ; audacity ; nerve ; pluck ; fortitude ; firmness ; 
resolution ; heroism ; chivalry. 

Cowardice : timidity ; faint-heartedness ; baseness. 

15. Courtesy : good manners ; politeness ; polish ; civility ; good temper ; 
complacency ; graciousness ; affability ; amiability ; compliment ; obeisance ; 
reverence ; courtesy ; salaam; embrace ; obsequlousness. 

Discourtesy : rudeness ; incivility ; misbehaviour ;_ ill-temper ; churlish- 
ness ; moroseness ; austerity ; irascibility. 

16. Director : manager; master; head; minister; premier; governor ; 
rector; comptroller; superintendent : supervisor ; president ; superior ; 
inspector ; visitor ; monitor; overseer; taskmaster ; official; officer ; 
conductor ; steersman; pilot; guide; guard ; driver ; postilion ; chauffeur ; 
steward ; bailiff ; foreman. 

17. Food: nourishment; provender ; nutriment ; provisions ; ration ; 
prey; forage; pasturage ; fare; diet; regimen ; victuals; refreshment ; 
entertainment ; banquet. 

18. Gift: donation; present; boon; favour; grant; offering ; bribe ; 
charity ; alms; bounty ; gratuity 5 allowance ; contribution ; subscription ; 
tribute ; bequest ; legacy. 
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19. Gust: blast; breeze; squall; gale; storm; tempest; hurricane; 
whirlwind ; tornado; simoom ; monsoon; trade wind; sirocco. 


20. Information: communication; intimation; notice; notification ; 
announcement ; statement; representation ; specification; report; advice ; 
hint; suggestion; insinuation; glance; gesture; whisper: implication. 

Concealment : secrecy; stealth; hiding; disguise; slyness; mystery; 
mystification ; reservation; puzzle; enigma; riddle. 


21. Inhabitant : resident; dweller; occupier; occupant; householder ; 
lodger; inmate; tenant; sojourner; settler; squatter; backwoodsman ; 
colonist ; denizen; citizen; townsman; villager; cotter; native; abori-_ 
gines; garrison; crew; population; colony ; settlement; household. 

Abode: dwelling; lodging; residence; address; habitation; berth; 
seat ; quarters; home; fatherland; country ; homestead ; fireside ; hearth ; 
roof. 


22. Junction: union; connection; conjunction; annexation; attach- 
ment; matrimony; confluence; communication ; joint; juncture; hinge; 
reunion. 

Separation : disunion ; isolation; parting; division; fracture; dislocation; 
severance ; section ; cleavage ; breach. 


23. Journey : excursion; expedition; circuit; pilgrimage; promenade; 

emigration ; procession ; cavalcade; caravan ; navigation; voyage; cruise; 
sail ; flight. 
24, List : catalogue; inventory; schedule; register; record; account; 
syllabus ; roll; tally; file; panel; calendar; index; table; book; ledger; 
synopsis; contents; invoice; bill of lading; bill of fare; prospectus; 
programme ; menu. 

25. Love : fondness ; liking; inclination ; regard; partiality ; admiration ; 
affection; sympathy; tenderness; attachment; enthusiasm; rapture; 
infatuation. 

Hate: hatred; disfavour; estrangement; odium; umbrage; grudge; 
malice ; disgust; repugnance; aversion; antipathy; dislike. 

26. Party : partnership; fraternity; company; society; firm; house; 
body ; corporation; guild; féllowship; brotherhood; sisterhood; com- 
munion; clan; club; gang; faction; cabal; league; alliance; coalition ; 
confederacy ; federation ; side; band; staff; crew; set; posse; phalanx. 

27. Plan : scheme; devise; imagine; design ; frame ; contrive ; forecast ; 
project ; plot; invent ; prepare; hatch. 

28. Pleasure: gratification; enjoyment; relish; zest; satisfaction; 
content ; comfort; joy; gladness; delight; happiness; felicity; bliss; 
ecstasy. 

Pain : suffering; displeasure; dissatisfaction; discontent; discomfort ; 
uneasiness; disquiet; weariness; care; anxiety; vexation; trouble; 
solicitude ; grief; sorrow; affliction; unhappiness; misery ; wretchedness; 
anguish ; martyrdom. 


29. Repute : distinction ; note; reputation ; notoriety ; celebrity ; fame ; 
popularity ; renown; immortality; glory; honour; credit; regard; 
respect; dignity; grandeur; splendour; majesty; rank; precedence ; 
eminence ; chief ; leader. 
Disrepute : discredit; degradation; confusion; dishonour; shame ; 
disgrace ; odium; ignominy; infamy; reproach ; imputation. 
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4 $0. Scholar: professor; graduate; doctor; gownsman; philosopher ; 
clerk; linguist; pedant ; pedagogue; book-worm ; blue-stocking. 


; $1. Sound: noise; strain; voice; cry; shout; seream; groan; din; 
- clangour; uproar; peal; echo; chorus; knock; report; explosion ; 
discharge; crash; ring; jingle; chime; grating; creak. 
Silence : stillness; quiet; peace; calm ; hush; whisper; murmur. 
Animal sounds: cry; roar; bellow; bark; yelp; howl; bay; yap; 
growl; grunt; snort; neigh; bray; croak; snarl; mew; purr; bleat; 
low; caw: coo; cackle; gobble; quack ; squeak ; chuckle ; cluck ; clack ; 
chirp; chirrup; crow; twitter; drone. 
a $2. Store: stock; fund; supply; reserve; budget; quiver; mine; 
quarry; fountain; collection; accumulation; heap; hoard; magazine; 
rick; bank; treasury; reservoir; repository; repertory; depository : 
museum; conservatory; menagerie; receptacle; warehouse; granary ; 
armory ; arsenal ; coffer. 
$3. Traveller: voyager ; itinerant ; passenger ; tourist; vagrant; pilgrim ; 
pedestrian ; emigrant ; fugitive; horseman : equestrian ; cavalier ; postilion ; 
mariner ; navigator ; sailor; marine; aeronaut. 


= VERBS. 
ue: To amuse: divert; interest; entertain; rejoice; cheer; recreate; 
enliven ; solace ; play ; sport ; disport ; revel ; frolic ; caper. 
35. To approve: esteem; appreciate; value; admire ; commend ; 
recommend ; praise; laud; compliment; cheer ; eulogize ; extol; glorify ; 
magnify ; bless. 3 
To disapprove : criticise ; disparage ; depreciate ; defame ; revile ; blame ; 
censure; stigmatize; reprehend ; admonish; remonstrate; reprove ; 
lecture ; reprimand ; reproach ; chide ; scold ; abuse; ostracise. 


36. To assemble : collect; muster; meet; unite; cluster; flock ; herd ; 
crowd; throng; associate; congregate; resort; convoke ; accumulate. 

To disperse: scatter; sow; disseminate; diffuse ; shed; spread; dis- 
pense ; distribute ; dispel ; strew ; sprinkle ; retail ; intersperse. 

37. To be attentive : attend; advert to; mind; observe; look at; see; 
view; remark; heed; notice; apply the mind; look after; examine ; 
glance at; scrutinize ; review ; contemplate. 

To be inattentive : overlook; disregard; pass over; gloss over; divert 
the attention; distract ; disconcert ; confuse ; perplex ; bewilder. 
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38. To describe : speak of ; state; set forth; sketch; delineate; repre- 
sent; portray; depict; relate; recite; recount; sum up; run over; 
recapitulate ; narrate ; rehearse ; report. 

39. To direct : manage; govern; guide; conduct; administer ; regulate ; 
steer ; pilot; preside ; superintend ; supervise ; control. 

40. To enter: intrude; break in; invade; flow into; insinuate itself ; 
penetrate ; insert; drive in; wedge in; introduce; import ; smuggle. 

To eject : emit; expel; reject; discharge; give out; cast out; clear out ; 
clean out; drive out; root out; pour out; evacuate; disgorge; empty ; 
banish ; exile ; deport ; turn adrift. 

41. Toexpand : enlarge; extend; grow; increase; swell; gather ; dilate ; 
stretch ; spread; bud; shoot; sprout; germinate ; open ; expand ; distend ; 
develop ; amplify ; magnify ; inflate. 

To diminish : lessen; decrease; dwindle; shrink; contract; collapse ; 
wither ; decay ; waste; wane; ebb. 


42. To hinder: impede; prevent; retard; slacken; obviate; avert; 
ward off ; incommode ; obstruct; stay ; stop; bar; lock; restrain; check ; 
discourage; discountenance; thwart; interrupt; intercept; frustrate ; 
defeat ; interpose ; interfere ; encumber. 

To aid: assist; help; succour; support; promote; further; sustain ; 
uphold; advance; furnish; reinforce; nourish; favour; encourage ; 
patronize; serve; oblige; accommodate ; attend; wait on; entertain ; 
expedite ; quicken ; hasten. 


43. To improve: mend; advance; progress; amend; rally; recover; 
ameliorate ; cultivate; repair; correct; rectify; reform; redress; purify ; 
refine ; relieve ; refresh ; restore ; renew; palliate ; mitigate. 

To deteriorate : wane; ebb; degenerate; decline; sink; lapse; recede ; 
decay; perish; die; injure; impair; mar; vitiate; debase; spoil ; 
corrupt ; tarnish ; corrode ; undermine ; disorganize ; lay waste ; ruin. 

44, To increase : augment; enlarge; amplify; extend; dilate; swell; 
expand; grow; stretch; rise; advance; spread ; raise; heighten; 
strengthen ; exalt ; magnify ; exaggerate. 

To decrease: diminish; lessen; dwindle; shrink; contract; shrivel; 
waste: wear; wane; ebb; decline; reduce; curtail; abate; extenuate; 
weaken. 

45. To induce: move; lead; draw; bring; influence; bias; procure; 
incline; dispose; prompt; whisper; recommend; encourage; invite; 
solicit; entreat; plead; exhort; attract; tantalize; entice; lure; decoy ; 
conciliate ; coax ; cajole; inveigle ; persuade; bribe. 

46. To inquire : seek; search; reconnoitre; explore; look for; sound :’ 
rummage; ransack; pry; pursue; hunt; track; trail; trace; imvestigate ; 
follow up; institute ; conduct; prosecute an inquiry; overhaul; examine ; 
study ; consider; fathom; discuss; agitate; probe; scrutinize; analyze; 
dissect ; sift; interrogate ; catechize ; cross-examine. 
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To answer: respond; reply; retort; rejoin; acknowledge ;_ explain ; 
solve; resolve; expound; decipher; interpret ; unravel ; discover. 


47. To liberate: free; emancipate; release; loose; relax; unfetter ; 
disengage ; discharge ; dismiss ; deliver ; extricate ; clear; acquit ; redeem ; 
ransom. 

To restrain : constrain; restrict; curb; debar ; fetter ; bridle ; muzzle ; 
confine ; impound ; imprison ; incarcerate ; immure. 


48. To please: gratify; satisfy; indulge; humour; regale ; refresh ; 
charm; rejoice; cheer ; gladden ; delight ; enliven; transport; bless ; 
captivate ; fascinate ; enrapture. 

To displease : annoy; discompose; trouble ; disquiet ; cross; tease ; 
fret; vex; grieve; afflict; distress; harass; perplex; pain; hurt; 
wound; shock» irritate; provoke ; maltreat ; persecute ; repel ; offend. 


49. To be present : occupy; remain ; attend; stand; inhabit; dwell; 
reside ; sojourn; stay; live; abide ; lodge; nestle; perch ; roost; camp ; 
bivouac; anchor; settle; frequent; haunt; fill; pervade; permeate ; 
overspread ; be diffused through. 

To be absent : vacate; keep away; absent oneself ; not to inhabit ; not to 
dwell, ete. 


50. To produce : effect; perform ; operate ; make ; construct ; fabricate ; 
manufacture; weave; forge; coin; carve; chisel; build; raise; edify ; 
erect ; establish ; compose ; organize ; institute ; create. 

To destroy: sacrifice; demolish; overthrow ; overwhelm ;_ eradicate ; 
extirpate; crush; quell; batter; suppress ; dispel; engulf; erase; lay 
waste ; ravage; dismantle ; devour; devastate ; exterminate ; extinguish ; 
annihilate. 

51. To request: ask; beg; crave; pray ; petition ; solicit ; prefer a 
request ; call upon ; make application ; make bold to ask ; invite ; entreat ; 
beseech ; supplicate ; implore ; conjure ; adjure ; invoke ; appeal to; urge ; 
importune ; demand. 

To deprecate : protest; expostulate; enter a protest ; intercede for. 

52. Tosee : behold; discern; perceive ; descry ; spy ; look ; view ; peer ; 
peep ; pry; scan; survey ; reconnoitre ; inspect ; recognize ; mark ; regard ; 
watch ; contemplate ; speculate ; discover ; distinguish. 

53. To spread : disperse ; scatter ; distribute ; diffuse ; disseminate ; shed ; 
sow broadcast ; sprinkle. 

To recede: retire; retreat; withdraw; shrink; decamp ; bolt ; run 
away ; abscond. 

54. To solidify : consolidate; congeal ; coagulate ; curdle ; crystallize ; 
petrify ; condense; thicken; squeeze ; compress ; ram down. 

55. To teach: instruct; enlighten; edify; inculcate; instil; explain ; 
expound; lecture; preach; educate ; train; discipline; drill; exercise ; 
direct ; guide ; initiate. 
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56. To think: reflect; cogitate; consider; deliberate ; speculate; con- 
template; mediate; ponder; muse; ruminate; study; digest; discuss. 

57. Totravel : journey ; walk; march; stalk; ride; drive; perambulate ; 
flit; migrate; emigrate; rove; prowl; roam; range; wander; ramble; 
stroll; saunter; walk; march; step; promenade; traverse. 


ADJECTIVES. ; 


58. Abrupt: steep; rugged; rough; craggy; precipitous; sudden; 
unexpected ; sharp. 

Even: smooth; level; plane; equal; uniform; equable; regular; 
unvaried ; symmetrical ; alike. 

59. Active : brisk; quick; prompt; alert; zealous; keen ; enterprising ; 
industrious; assiduous; diligent; persevering; indefatigable; energetic. 

Inactive : unemployed; deliberate; calm; indolent; idle; languid; 
dilatory ; listless; passive; dormant. 

60. Beneficial : valuable ; serviceable ; profitable ; precious; good ; harm- 
less ; estimable ; expensive. 

Hurtful: injurious; mischievous; pernicious; bad; unprofitable; 
obnoxious ; venomous ; destructive. 

61. Bright : vivid; lustrous; luminous; shining; gleaming; scintil- 
lating; flashing; pellucid; irradiating ; twinkling ; coruscating; lucid ; 
resplendent ; beaming ; dazzling ; sublime; magnificent. 

Dim: dull; dingy; faint; cloudy; misty; foggy; lowering; lurid; 
gloomy ; overcast ; sombre ; obscure. 

62. Cautious: wary; careful; heedful; stealthy; prudent; circum- 
spect ; discreet ; cool; steady; self-possessed ; politic. 

Rash : headstrong; wanton; reckless; desperate; wild; precipitate ; 
Quixotic ; imprudent ; indiscreet ; incautious; improvident; venturesome. 

63. Celebrated: famous; glorious; illustrious; renowned; noted; 
distinguished ; popular ; notorious. 

Unhonoured : inglorious; mean; disreputable; despicable; undignified ; 
infamous ; ignoble ; degraded ; contemptible. 

64. Certain: sure; assured; positive; inevitable; unavoidable; un- 
erring; infallible; indubitable; indisputable; uncontested; undeniable ; 
incontrovertible ; undoubted ; unanswerable ; irrefutable ; authoritative. 

Uncertain : doubtful; dubious; precarious; casual; indecisive; unde- 
cided ; unsettled; vague; indefinite ; ambiguous; undefined; puzzling ; 
enigmatic ; questionable ; hypothetical; fallible; fallacious; suspicious ; 
unconfirmed. 

65. Cheerful: bright; hearty; lively; vivacious; blithe; sprightly ; 
mirthful ; jolly ; jovial. 

Cheerless : joyless; dull; sad; frowning; low-spirited; disconsolate ; 
forlorn ; desolate ; comfortless. 


>. 
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66. Choice : fine; superior; excellent; exquisite; inestimable ; invalu- 
able ; priceless; incomparable ; peerless; rare ; select ; expensive. 

Hateful: odious; detestable; execrable; abominable; loathsome ; 
repulsive. 

67. Clean: pure; spotless; immaculate; unstained; unsoiled; un- 
sullied ; spruce; tidy ; washed ; swept ; purified. 

Unclean : dirty; soiled; dusty; unwashed; unswept; coarse; foul ; 
impure ; offensive ; abominable ; corrupt ; tainted. 

68. Clever: intelligent; sharp; shrewd; quick; sagacious; keen; 
expert ; skilful; dexterous ; adroit. 

Stupid : unintelligent; dull; weak; stolid; childish; puerile ; inexpert ; 
unskilful. 

69. Constant : stable; invariable; unchangeable; permanent; durable ; 
fixed ; steady ; immovable. 

Inconstant : variable; , changeable; unstable; vacillating; restless ; 
fickle ; wayward. 

70. Elevated : lofty; tall; high; towering; raised; crowning; moun- 
tainous ; aerial. 

Low : flat; level; even; smooth; uniform; equal; regular; unvaried ; 
symmetrical. 

71. Expert: dexterous; adroit; apt; sharp; handy; deft; quick; 
smart; nimble; ambidextrous; skilful. 

Inexpert : unqualified; incompetent; disqualified; inapt; raw; inex- 
perienced ; unskilful. 

72. Fair: lovely; favourite; attractive; engaging; prepossessing ; 
captivating; fascinating; charming; exquisite; handsome; graceful ; 
lovely. 

Odious : hateful; horrid; unpopular; repulsive; offensive; nauseous ; 
nasty ; abominable ; distorted ; grotesque. 

73. Generous: unselfish; disinterested; liberal; princely; magnani- 


_ mous ; philanthropic ; hospitable; charitable. 


Selfish : mean; mercenary ; miserly ; ungenerous ; covetous ; avaricious ; 
greedy ; parsimonious. 

74. Handsome: graceful; lovely; beautiful; elegant; fair; refined ; 
comely ; delicate ; attractive ; prepossessing. 

Plain : gross; ugly; inelegant; unsightly ; ungainly ; uncouth ; clumsy ; 
awkward ; grotesque ; distorted. 

75. Hard : rigid; stiff; firm; unyielding ; inflexible ; solid ; adamantine ; 
harsh ; cruel. 

Soft: tender; supple; pliable; flexible; tractable; yielding ; ductile; 
malleable. : 

76. Honest: ingenuous; straightforward; fair; artless ; guileless ; 
>i natural; unfeigned; truthful; veracious; candid ; unreserved ; 
rank. 
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Bere . 


Dishonest : disingenuous; hollow; insincere; double-faced ; hypo- - 


critical ; false; faithless; artful; sly ; designing ; simulated ; untrue. 


77. Hopeful: trusting; confiding; confident; secure ; sanguine; en- 
thusiastic ; fearless ; unsuspecting; unsuspicious ; auspicious; propitious ; 
reassuring. 

Timid : afraid; timorous; fearful; shocked; nervous; diffident ; appre- 
hensive ; frightened; cowed; overawed ; pale ; alarmed ; terrified ; petri- 
fied; aghast; dismayed; horrified; astounded; appalled. 


78. Huge: immense; enormous; mighty; stupendous; gigantic ; 
monstrous ; preposterous ; colossal ; Brobdingnagian ; Cyclopean. 

Microscopic : impalpable; imperceptible; invisible; infinitesimal; in- 
appreciable ; Lilliputian. 


79. Illustrious : glorious; honourable; eminent; exalted; noble; dis- 
tinguished ; august; majestic; notable; notorious. 

Ignoble : inglorious; dishonourable; mean; «infamous ; contemptible ; 
unhonoured ; low ; undignified. 


80. Knowing : aware of; cognizant of ; acquainted with ; conscious of ; 
conversant with; proficient in; familiar with; instructed; learned; edu- 
cated ; enlightened ; well-informed ; scholastic ; known; familiar. 

Ignorant: unknowing; unconscious; unaware; unacquainted; un- 
instructed; untutored; shallow; superficial; illiterate; uneducated ; 
unlearned; confused; bewildered; unknown; novel; unexplored; un- 
perceived. 


81. Loud : noisy ; clamorous; vociferous ; blustering ; riotous ; turbulent ; 
tumultuous ; uproarious ; stentorian. 

Soft: faint; low; hoarse; liquid; whispering; gentle; murmuring ; 
soothing. 

82. Merry: joyous; joyful ; jolly ; jovial ; playful ; frisky ; frolicsome ; jocular. 

Grave : serious; sedate; staid; sober; solemn; demure ; grim ; rueful. 

83. Obstinate: self-willed; wilful; tenacious; opinionated ; stiff ; 
stubborn ; obdurate; rigid; uninfluenced ; unyielding ; intractable ; head- 
strong ; refractory ; inexorable. 

Submissive: amenable; tractable; manageable; docile; compliant ; 
teachable ; tame. 


84. Patient: meek; tolerant; submissive; content; resigned ; gentle ; 
mild; calm; cool; composed; collected ; placid; quiet; tranquil; un- 
a demure; sedate; staid; sober; imperturbable ; philosophic ; 
stoical. 

Impatient : intolerant; restless ; fidgety ; irritable; vehement; violent ; 
uncontrolled; impetuous; fiery; rampant; turbulent: irrepressible ; 
ungovernable ; uncontrollable. 


"85. Pleasing : agreeavle; grateful; pleasant; pleasurable ; acceptable ; 
welcome ; comfortable ; genial. 


:> 
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“Painful: unpleasant; displeasing ; disagreeable ; unwelcome; uncom- 
fortable ; bitter; undesirable ; formidable ; perilous; shocking; ghastly ; 
astounding. 

86. Plentiful : plenteous ; copious ; prolific ; abundant ; ample ; sufficient ; 
luxuriant ; enough ; inexhaustible. 

Scanty : bare; insufficient ; pinched; meagre ; slender; inadequate ; 
deficient ; famished ; poor. 

87. Proud : haughty; lofty; high; supercilious ; inflated; disdainful ; 
arrogant ; vain-glorious ; conceited ; self-satisfied. 

Humble: lowly; meek; submissive ; resigned ; modest ; diffident ; 
timorous ; shy ; unobtrusive. 


88. Resolute: determined; steadfast; steady; constant; decided ; 
persevering ; dogged ; unshaken ; unflinching ; unyielding ; firm. 

Irresolute : wavering; undetermined ; undecided ; vacillating ; change- 
able ; hesitating ; unstable ; unsteady ; inconstant. 


89. Secure: sure; certain; safe; fast; snug; fixed; sheltered; in- 
vulnerable ; impregnable ; reliable ; substantial. 

Insecure : unguarded ; unprotected ; unsafe; defenceless; helpless ; 
vulnerable ; uncertain ; unreliable ; unsubstantial. 


90. Sensible : wise; intelligent; reasonable ; sober; sound; prudent ; 
sagacious ; thoughtful. 

Senseless : foolish; imbecile; absurd ; nonsensical; silly; irrational ; 
imprudent ; thoughtless ; unsound; unreasonable ; unwise; unintelligent. 


91. Steadfast : resolute ; decided ; determined ; unflinching ; unwavering ; 
unchangeable ; inexorable. 

Wavering : irresolute; hesitating ; undecided; faltering; unresolved ; 
vacillating. 


92. Strong: vigorous; robust; powerful; potent; sturdy ; stalwart ; 
hale; brawny; sinewy; athletic; hardy; cogent; forcible ; invincible ; 
Herculean; adamantine ; gigantio ; irresistible. 

Weak : feeble; infirm ; powerless; helpless; prostrate ; emaciated ; 
thin; flimsy; slight; defenceless ; debilitated ; incapable; decrepit ; 
paralysed. 

93. Sunny : sultry; tropical; torrid; mild; warm ; genial ; hot ; close. 

Frosty: icy; frigid; bleak; raw; chilly; bitter; biting; piercing ; 
inclement ; arctic. 

94. Sweet : palatable; dainty; delicate; delicious; savoury ; luscious ; 
juxurious. 

Bitter: sharp ; sore; acute; severe ; harsh ; cruel ; biting ; irritating ; virulent. 

95. Vast: immense; enormous; stupendous; prodigious; indefinite ; 
boundless ; unlimited ; illimitable ; immeasurable ; infinite. 

Little : small; minute; diminutive; inconsiderable; puny $s petty ; 
miniature ; dwarfed ; microscopic. 
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256 COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


96. Virtuous : good: meritorious; deserving; worthy; dutiful; moral ; 
commendable ; praiseworthy ; excellent ; pure; sterling ; noble. 

Vicious: wicked; unprincipled; worthless; heartless ; unrighteous ; 
culpable ; profligate ; depraved ; villainous ; incorrigible. 


97. Visible: perceptible; discernible; apparent; plain; manifest ; 
evident ; obvious; clear; distinct; recognisable; palpable; ostensible ; 
conspicuous ; prominent. 

Invisible : imperceptible; unseen; concealed; confused; obscure; 
misty: indistinct; shadowy; indefinite; indistinguishable; blurred ; 
veiled ; screened ; masked. 

98. Wise : sagacious ; sensible ; calculating ; thoughtful ; prudent ; politic. 


Foolish : silly; irrational; narrow-minded; _ conceited ; thoughtless ; 
imprudent ; absurd ; imbecile ; nonsensical. 


ADVERBS. 


99. In a small degree: inconsiderably; slightly; minutely ; faintly ; 
feebly ; lightly ; imperfectly ; moderately ; scantily ; i aiiae wretch- 
edly ; sparingly , tolerably ; slenderly ; modestly. 


100. In a great degree: much; well; considerably; greatly; richly ; 
largely ; mainly ; very much. 


101. In a positive degree : positively; truly; verily; really; indeed ; 
actually ; assuredly ; decidedly ; absolutely ; seriously ; essentially ; funda- 
mentally ; radically. 


102. In a high degree : highly; deeply; strongly ; mightily ; powerfully ; 
profoundly ; extremely ; exceedingly ; excessively ; intensely; exquisitely ; 
acutely ; supremely; monstrously; extraordinarily ; exorbitantly ; inde- 
finitely ; unspeakably ; inexpressibly ; unutterably ; incalculably ; infinitely. 

103. In a painful degree : painfully ; sadly; sorely; bitterly; grievously ; 
miserably ; cruelly; woefully; lamentably; shockingly; frightfully ; 
dreadfully ; fearfully ; terribly ; horribly. 
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